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PREFACE 


This is the fourth volume resulting from the Stanford studies of 
gifted children. Those which preceded it have dealt successively with 
The Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children 
(Terman et al., 1925), The Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred 
Geniuses (Cox, 1926), and The Promise of Youth: Follow-up Studies 
of a Thousand Gifted Children (Burks, Jensen, and Terman, 1930). 
The present volume is an over-all report of the work done with the 
California group of gifted subjects from 1921 to 1946, the greater 
part of it being devoted to a summary of the follow-up data obtained 
in 1940 and 1945. At the latter date the average age of the group 
was approximately thirty-five years, a period of life when the adult 
careers of the subjects are rapidly taking form. The chief aim of the 
report is to give as complete a picture as possible, within a single 
volume, of what the group is like at the end of the first twenty-five 
years of testing and observation.* 

It is unnecessary to discuss here the general plan of the investi- 
gation or the significance of what has been accomplished. The nature 
and purpose of the project have been set forth in the introductory 
chapter, and in the final chapter will be found a retrospective appraisal 
of methods used, a list of generalizations believed to be warranted 
by the results to date, and a preview of plans for the continuation 
of the study. 

Although the investigation was a logical outgrowth of my earlier 
studies in the field of mental testing, it will be obvious that the launch- 
ing and prosecution of a research program as ambitious as the 
present one would have been impossible without the co-operation of 
many persons. First of all, I wish to acknowledge my profound in- 
debtedness to the late Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley, revered friend 
and counselor, for the research opportunities he opened to me when 
I was a member of his department faculty, and for his hearty support 
of my plans for a comprehensive study of gifted children. To President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University I owe a similar debt of 


* Anything like a complete summary of the data at hand would have necessi- 
tated an additional volume, and several segments of the material least germane 
to the stated aim have therefore been reserved for separate publication. 
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gratitude for his unfailing encouragement in all our relationships, 
and for his active support in obtaining needed financial assistance. 

Formal acknowledgment has been made elsewhere of the grants- 
in-aid from various foundations and of the anonymous contributions 
that have come from private individuals. To all the donors I am grate- 
ful not merely for the material aid they have provided but also for 
their repeated expressions of confidence in the value of this long-term 
project. I am particularly indebted to Dr. Max Farrand, formerly 
Director of Educational Research for the Commonwealth Fund, and to 
the other officers of that foundation, for the grants which made pos- 
sible the initiation of the study and supported it through its early 
and most critical stages. It was their faith in my long-cherished 
dream that transformed the dream into reality. 

But neither the merits of the project nor the financial support 
that has been so generously provided could alone have insured its 
success. No less crucial throughout the years have been the com- 
petence and devotion of those who have collaborated as assistants, 
consultants, or coauthors. The quality of the field work was especially 
important in the testing of subjects, in the compilation of case histories, 
and in enlisting the co-operation of parents, teachers, and school 
officials. In respect to these matters the study was given an auspicious 
start by Florence Goodenough and Helen Marshall, who, with the 
assistance of Florence Fuller and Dorothy Hazeltine Yates, conducted 
the field testing program in 1921-22 and made the initial contacts 
with Parents and teachers. Dr. Goodenough and Dr. Marshall as- 
sisted me during two additional years in the treatment of results and 


in preparing the first published report. Another valuable member of 
the office staff at this 


A number of sign’ 
period were in the fo 
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Shortly after the research got under way, a second grant was 
made available by the Commonwealth Fund to finance a parallel study 
of the childhood traits of historical geniuses. This was brilliantly 
executed as a doctoral dissertation by Catharine M. Cox, who was 
assisted in various aspects of her study by Lela Gillan, Ruth Haines 
Livesay, Florence Goodenough, and Maud A. Merrill. The two lines 
of investigation, one dealing with living gifted children, the other 
with the early lives of men and women who achieved great eminence, 
have crosslighted each other in important ways and have demon- 
strated the value of the two-directional approach to the problem of 
genius.* 

In the first follow-up of the California gifted group in 1927-28, 
my chief assistant was Barbara Stoddard Burks, who was also co- 
author of the resulting volume issued in 1930. Assistants in the field 
work were Alice Leahy, Helen Marshall, and Melita Oden. An 
evalution of the literary juvenilia produced by members of the group 
was embodied in a doctoral dissertation by Dortha Williams Jensen 
and published in the 1930 report. 

Mrs. Oden has served continuously as my research associate in 
the follow-up of the group since 1936. She helped to plan the large- 
scale field study of 1940 and assisted me in the office while the field 
work was in progress. She later supervised the preparation of both 
the old and the new data for IBM treatment, and as coauthor of the 
present volume has contributed importantly to both the content and 
form of all but three or four of the chapters. 

The field work of 1940, on which so much depended, was carried 
out by Dr. Helen Marshall, Dr. Nancy Bayley, and Dr. Ellen B. 
Sullivan, all of whom devoted full time to the task for a year. The 
Study was indeed fortunate to enlist the services of three clinical 
psychologists so experienced and competent. Dr. Marshall, my only 
associate who has participated in all the major field studies from the 
beginning, has done much to promote uniformity of procedures in the 


field work and to enlist the continued co-operation of the subjects and 
their parents. 


*I wish to record here my conviction that the psychobiographical methods 
шей by Cox аге so promising that they ought to be refined and extended for use in 
oval uating the early mental development of living persons who have achieved out- 
standing fame for accomplishment in science, literature, art, music, statesman- 
ЕА Pr or social philosophy. The method should be especially fruitful in the study 
fn ving geniuses because they are in better position to co-operate with the 

vestigator than is the subject of a post-mortem analysis | 
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In connection with the chapters which deal with marital adjust- 
ments I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the following 
persons: to Dr. Robert M. Yerkes for his help in obtaining grants-in- 
aid from the National Research Council; to Dr. Winifred B. Johnson 
for assistance in formulating the test of marital happiness and the 
test of aptitude for marriage; to Marian Ballin who coded the blanks 
of both these tests for IBM treatment, and to Robert Morris who sorted 
the IBM cards for item analysis of the marriage data and performed 
much of the computational labor. 

I am deeply grateful to my colleague and former student, Dr. 
Quinn McNemar, not only for the chapter he contributed on the adult 
intellectual status of the group but also for the constructive help he 
has given over many years on statistical problems growing out of the 
investigation. His wife, Olga W. McNemar, as part-time research 
associate, checked many of the statistical computations and has as- 
sisted in other phases of the work. Both Mrs. Oden and Mrs. Mc- 
Nemar have checked the typed chapters against manuscript copy 
and have read both sets of printer's proof. Their meticulous attention 
to detail resulted in the elimination of many errors, but in view of 
the amount and variety of factual data reported it would be too much 
to hope that no errors have been overlooked. 

Mrs. Ella Bale, as secretarial assistant, has handled for several 
years a heavy load of correspondence with the subjects and typed 
both the preliminary and final drafts of the manuscript. 

I am proud to record the fact that of twenty persons who have 
been most closely associated with my studies of gifted children — 
most of them as youthful assistants—the large majority have made 
important contributions of their own to American psychology. 


Lewis M. TERMAN 
STANFORD University 


January 12, 1947 
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CHAPTER I 


INCEPTION AND NATURE OF 
THE RESEARCH 


Because the investigations reported in this volume are concerned 
so largely with the later stages of a longitudinal study which has 
been under way for a quarter of a century, it seems desirable to 
devote a few chapters to a restatement of the original problem and to 
a résumé of the more important findings reported in preceding publi- 
cations of the series. Such an orientation is especially necessary for 
those who have not read the earlier reports, and may be helpful to 


those who have. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Attention may be called to a curious circumstance relating to the 
historical background of our problem, namely, that in western Europe 
and in America a definite change took place eighty or a hundred 
years ago in the attitude of people toward what we now call the gifted 
child. Prior to that time the youthful prodigy was generally regarded 
with a mixture of admiration, awe, and hopeful expectation. His 
parents were envied, and the child was likely to be made the protégé 
of a prince or king. 

Then, after 1850 or thereabouts, one finds an increasing number 
of treatises, written chiefly by doctors and educational theorists, in 
which the “precocious” child was classed with the abnormals, de- 
picted as a neurotic, and alleged, if he survived at all, to be headed for 
post-adolescent stupidity or insanity. Gradually the view came to pre- 
vail that a rich and well-balanced maturity demands the prolongation 
of infancy and the fullest living-out of each developmental stage. Not 
only should the bright child be protected from intellectual stimulation ; 
any tendency toward early cleverness should be positively discouraged. 
"Early ripe, early rot" was the slogan of those who favored slow 
maturation. The myth became prevalent that many of the great 
e dunces in childhood. 


geniuses wer 
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This attitude is less common today than formerly, but is still 
encountered. One occasionally finds a teacher who exibits something 
of resentment and dislike toward the pupil of exceptionally high 10. 
The latter, sensing the situation, sometimes finds it profitable to 
hide his intellectual enthusiasm and even to feign ignorance in his class- 
room recitations. Examples could be cited in the case histories of sub- 
jects in our gifted group. 

When, in 1904, Terman surveyed the literature on mental pre- 
cocity that had appeared in the preceding decades in America, England, 
Germany, and France, he found the sentiment against the intellectual 
prodigy so nearly unanimous that he was inclined to assume it must 
be well grounded.?** The following year, as it happened, his faith 
in the current theory was considerably weakened by the results of an 
experimental study of two contrasting groups of bright and dull chil- 
dren,” but it was not until some time later, when the task of revising 
the Binet scale led him to test and follow up many bright subjects, 
that his skepticism was complete. It had become evident that here 
was a problem of major social and educational importance. 

The problem has many ramifications, but in its simplest form it 
may be stated as follows : What are the physical, mental, and personal- 


ity traits that are characteristic of intellectually superior children, and 


what sort of adult does the typical gifted child become? The opportu- 
nity for a large-scale attack 


on this problem was made possible in 1921 
by a generous 


grant to Stanford University from the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York City, 


follow. By that time the se: 
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several instances of questionable generalizations based upon obser- 
vations of small and unrepresentative groups. 

2. It was regarded as important that the procedures used should be 
as objective as possible and so clearly defined that the investigation 
could be repeated and its conclusions checked. It was necessary that 
this rule should be followed both in the selection of subjects and in 
the choice of techniques for physical, psychological, and educational 
measurements. Even the case-history methods, although inevitably 
more subjective than anthropometric and psychometric measures, 
were highly systematized to provide as much objectivity as could be 
secured. 

3. From the beginning it was planned that the subjects should 
be followed as closely and as far into adult life as finances and other 
circumstances would permit. Retesting at intervals was an essential 
part of the follow-up program, but only a part of it. The problem was 
not only to investigate the degree of constancy of measurable childhood 
traits, but also to throw light on the factors responsible for such 
changes as might be found in educational achievement, personality, 
social adjustment, and tested abilities. Obviously the second of these 
problems is more difficult than the first. How a gifted child turns out 
can be objectively determined ; why he turns out as he does is neces- 
sarily a matter of inference. In this connection the reader should bear 
in mind that the best evidence obtainable will not lead all observers 
to exactly the same conclusions, and that it is accordingly necessary 
to discriminate between verifiable facts and inferences from those facts. 

4. Another feature of the original plan, though not realizable until 
the main investigation had been under way for more than a year, in- 
volved a companion study of the childhood of a representative group 
of historical geniuses.1® The purpose was to discover the extent 
to which the early mental development of such persons parallels that 
of living children selected on the basis of superior IQ. Evidence espe- 
cially was desired on childhood IQ, personality, special abilities, and 
the influence of educational and other environmental factors in shaping 
the life career. 

5. One other thing should be made clear: the investigation as 
planned was not a direct attack upon the pedagogy of gifted children; 
it was instead a search for the basic facts that would provide a neces- 
загу prolegomenon to further advances in this field of special training. 
Information must precede reform. It was lack of information that 
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had made this region the darkest Africa of education. Once the 
physical and mental characteristics and the developmental tendencies 
of intellectually superior children have been definitely established, then, 
and only then, is it possible to plan intelligently for their education. 


SELECTION OF ASSISTANTS AND THEIR 
PREPARATION FOR THE SURVEY 


It was obvious that the success of an investigation so ambitious in 
scope would depend largely on the selection of gifted, well-trained, 
and objective-minded assistants. Several months before the field work 
was to begin, the senior author visited the leading universities of the 
country in a search for likely candidates, and was fortunate to secure 
as his chief assistants, Florence L. Goodenough of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Helen Marshall of Ohio State University. Both were highly 
skilled in psychometrics, interested in gifted children, and endowed 
with the qualities of personality necessary to insure the co-operation of 
the subjects, their parents, and their teachers. 

Two months were spent with the assistants after they reached 
Stanford in preparing for the field work. Their Binet procedures 
were carefully checked for uniformity. Previous studies of gifted 
children were reviewed and discussed; the supplementary tests to be 
given the subjects were selected; information blanks to be filled out 
by parents and teachers were formulated ; various rating schemes were 
devised; and the entire plan of search for subjects was agreed upon. 
In all of this preliminary work the assistants were active collabo- 
rators, not passive agents being coached on a cut-and-dried program. 
As a result of the careful planning, it was possible to carry out the 
field work with dispatch and with uniformity of procedure. The field 
work began in September 1921, and continued until July 1922. 


THE SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


The problem was to discover in the schools of California a thou- 
sand or more subjects with IQ's that would rate them well within the 
highest 1 percent of the child population. For financial reasons it was 
not possible to give mental tests to the entire school enrollment of the 
state, desirable as that would have been. Instead, the search was 
limited chiefly to the larger and medium-sized urban areas. The fol- 
lowing procedures were used to identify the children of highest IQ 
in the areas surveyed. 
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In grades three to eight each classroom teacher filled out a blank 
which called for the name of the brightest child in the class, the second 
brightest, the third brightest, and the youngest. In addition, the 
teacher was asked to give the name of the brightest child she had in 
her class the previous year. The children thus nominated in a par- 
ticular school building were called together and given a group intelli- 
gence test (National, Scale B). Those who scored promisingly high 
on the group test were given an individual examination on the 
abbreviated Stanford-Binet, and those scoring above a given point 
on this test were given a complete Stanford-Binet. The method of 
search in grades one and two involved merely the Binet testing of 
pupils nominated by the teacher, since group tests then available at 
this level were unsatisfactory. 

The original standard set for inclusion in the experimental group 
was an IQ of 140 or above, but for various reasons sixty-two subjects 
were included in the IQ range of 135 to 139. Most of those below 140 
IQ were either siblings of subjects already admitted to the group, or 
were older subjects whose scores were deemed to be spuriously low 
because of insufficient top in the 1916 Stanford-Binet. The standard 
set was purely arbitrary and was intended to insure that the subjects 
included for study should be in the highest 1 percent of the school 
population in general intelligence as measured by the test used, Its 
choice was not based on any assumption that children above this IQ 
level are potential geniuses. 

As a check on the efficiency of the method of search, mental tests 
were given to the entire population of three schools after the teacher 
nominations had been made in the usual way. The results indicated 
that the method used was identifying close to 90 percent of all who 
could have qualified if every pupil had been given a Stanford-Binet 
test. The proportion is high enough to insure that the group selected 
for study constitutes a reasonably unbiased sampling. It is possible, 
however, that those missed may have been less outstanding in school 
achievement or less vocal in classroom recitations than those who were 
discovered. 

All of the five kinds of nominations yielded subjects who were 
able to qualify. As was to be expected, the proportion qualifying 
dropped rapidly from those nominated as brightest to those nominated 
as second or third brightest. However, the most fruitful single kind 
of nomination was that of youngest in the class; it yielded a slightly 
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larger proportion of qualifying subjects than nomination of brightest 
in the class. In other words, if you are allowed only one method of 
locating the highest IQ in a classroom, your chance of getting the 
right child is better if you merely look in the class register and take the 
youngest than if you trust the teacher’s judgment! At least, this was 
true in the California schools of 1921-22. The tendency of teachers 
is to judge the intelligence of their pupils on the basis of absolute 
achievement, with little regard for age differences. The tendency is 
only partly corrected even when definite instructions are given—as 
they were in this case—to take account of age. 

A large proportion of the subjects qualifying had received two 
or three kinds of nominations. A small number qualified who had 
not been nominated in any way but were tested because they were 
known to have rated high in an earlier test given by someone else. 
The number qualifying would undoubtedly have been greater if we 
had tested not only the youngest in every class but also the second 
youngest. 

The search above described yielded 661 subjects—354 boys and 
307 girls—from a school population of about 160,000. Because the 
methods used in this part of the survey were so systematic and uni- 
form, these subjects were designated as the Main Experimental Group 
(Group I). They were especially suitable for comparison with a 
control group made up of a random sampling of comparable age. 

There was a second Binet-tested group of 365 subjects—197 boys 
and 168 girls—located in grades below the high school by less system- 
atic procedures. About a third of these had been tested and followed 
up prior to 1921. Most of the others in this group were discovered 
by the help of volunteer testers in smaller urban communities of Cali- 
fornia not covered in the main survey. These have been designated 
as the Outside Binet Cases (Group II). 

A third group of 444 subjects—273 boys and 171 girls—were 
admitted to the study on the basis of group intelligence tests and are 
classified as the Outside Group Test Cases (Group III). All but 24 
of the Group III subjects were in grades seven to twelve (junior and 
senior high school), and these were referred to as the High School 
Group. With the exception of 6 cases, the high-school subjects were 
selected on the basis of the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability— 
the TGT. The majority of those taking the TGT were located in a 
survey made of ninety-five California high schools, but a smaller 
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number not attending high schools included in the survey were 
brought to our attention by their school principals as a result of the 
testing programs of their particular schools. In addition, a few older 
siblings of Group I were admitted on a Terman Group Test at the 
time of the original survey. Six of the students included in the high- 
School group had made outstanding scores on the Army Alpha test. 

The 24 pre-high-school subjects of Group III (10 boys and 14 
girls) had qualified for the gifted study on the National Intelligence 
Test given in a survey of a southern California community. These 
Subjects ranged in age from seven to eleven years. 

'The standards for admission on all the group tests required the 
subject to score within the top 1 percent of the general school popula- 
tion on which the norms were established. 

These three groups just described number 1,470 (824 boys and 
646 girls) and were selected from a total school population of about 
a quarter-million. The addition of 58 siblings who qualified for the 
gifted group in tests administered during the 1927-28 follow-up, 
brought the total number of subjects in this investigation to 1,528 (857 
male and 671 females).* Table 1 gives the classification of the subjects 


into the various subgroups. 


TABLE 1 
ORIGINAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE SUBJECTS 
Males Females Total 
A. Subjects selected 1921-23 
I. Main Experimental Group ..... a i pt 


IL Outside Binet Cases ...... 8 
III. Outside Group Cases 
1. High-school group 


Terman Group Test . 156 414 
Army Alpha test ..« esee 1 6 
2. Pre-high-school group 
National Intelligence Test .----+++-++ 10 14 24 
B. Siblings added to study in 1927-28 follow-up 

Qualifying on the Stanford-Binet test. ......- 26 18 44 
Qualifying on the Terman Group Тев азы 7 7 14 

857 671 1,528 


Total number of subjects .... ее 


* Attention 1 the fact that the N’s given here for the three groups 
are not quite DR hae на given in Volumes I and III of Genetic Studies of 
Genius. The discrepancies are partly accounted for by later additions of siblings 
who were too young to test in 1921-22, partly by the fact that some of the IQ's in 

e Outside Binet group had not originally been “corrected” to compensate for lack 
of top in the Stanford-Binet test, and to a minor degree by the elimination of a 
ew subjects whose test scores for other reasons were deemed questionable. 
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Besides the intelligence test scores on which the selection of sub- 
jects was based, information of eleven different kinds was obtained for 
a part or all of the subjects in connection with the original survey. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the data were secured in 1921-22. The 
sources were as follows: 

1. A twelve-page Home Information Blank was filled out by 
parents for all three groups of subjects (Groups I, II, and III).* 
This called for information on developmental case history, circum- 
stances of birth, early feeding, age of walking and talking, illnesses, 
nervous symptoms, home training, indications of intelligence, age of 
learning to read, reading habits, educational and occupational achieve- 
ment of parents, genealogical records, and ratings on twenty-five traits. 

2. An eight-page School Information Blank was filled out by the 
child’s teacher. The blank called for information on school health 
records, quality of schoolwork in each separate subject, evidence of 
superior ability, amount and kinds of reading, nervous symptoms, 
social adjustment, and ratings on the same twenty-five traits that were 
rated by the parents. This information was obtained for all three 
groups of gifted subjects and also for a control group of 527 unselected 
subjects. 

3. A one-hour medical examination was given to 783 subjects, 
591 of whom were in the Main Experimental Group. The examina- 
tion covered vision, hearing, nutrition, posture, teeth, heart, lungs, 
genitals, glandular disorders, blood pressure and hemoglobin tests, 
pulse and respiration rates, urine tests, and neurological conditions. 
Basal metabolism tests were also given to 93 of the subjects. The 
medical data were obtained in 1922-23, a year after the study began. 

4. Thirty-seven anthropometrical measurements were made of 
594 subjects in the Main Experimental Group. The physical measure- 
ments, like the medical, were carried out in 1922-23. 

5. A three-hour battery of school achievement tests was given to 
about 550 subjects of the Main Experimental Group enrolled in 
grades two to eight. The battery covered reading, arithmetical com- 
putation, arithmetical reasoning, language usage, spelling, science in- 
formation, language and literature information, history and civics in- 


* All of the information blanks and record forms used in the original study 
are reproduced in Volume I of Genetic Studies of Genius, published by the 
Stanford University Press.5* 
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formation, and art information. The same tests were given to a control 
group of unselected subjects. 

6. A battery of seven character tests was administered to 532 
gifted subjects of the Main Experimental Group and to 533 un- 
selected subjects of a control group. These included two tests of over- 
statement; three tests of questionable interests, preferences, and atti- 
tudes; a test of trustworthiness under temptation to cheat; and a test 
of emotional stability. 

7. A four-page Interest Blank was filled out by the subjects of 
all three groups who were able to read and write. The blank called 
for information on occupational preferences, reading interests, school- 
subject interests, relative difficulty of school subjects, number and 
size of collections, and various activities and accomplishments. This 
blank was also filled out by a control group of unselected subjects. 

8. A record of all books read over a period of two months was 
obtained from the subjects of the Main Experimental Group and also 
from a control group of 808 unselected children. Each book read was 
rated by the child for degree of interest. . . 

9. A test of play interest, play practice, and play information was 
given to the subjects of all three groups above grade two, and to a 
control group of nearly 500 subjects. This test yielded scores on 
masculinity, maturity, and sociability of interests, and a play informa- 
tion quotient.* 

10. A test of interests was given, based upon the method of word 
association, which yielded separate measures of the strength of intel- 
lectual interests, social interests, and activity interests, It Wes ad- 
ministered to 689 gifted subjects, chiefly of the Main Experimental 


Group, and to 609 subjects of a control group. | 
11. Home ratings, based оп the Whittier Scale for Home Rating, 


were made by field workers of 574 gifted homes selected at random ;t 
ratings were also made of the neighborhoods in which the homes were 


located. 


It would have been desirable, of cou n 
going kinds of information for all the gifted subjects and also for 
but funds were not available to permit the 


course, to have all the fore- 


а matched control group, 


:eticized for members of the High School 
Lg t been statisticize n A 
нар Ree ет Буе, age norms for unselected ви Дена URE eh s | 
+ The 288 home ratings mentioned on page 73 of Vol. I in this series include 
only those for the Main Experimental Group. 
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attainment of this ideal. It is believed, however, that in nearly all 
cases the data were adequate to provide a safe basis for generaliza- 
tion regarding the characteristic traits of the gifted child as com- 
pared with the average child in the school population. 

The nature and results of the investigation from 1921 to 1924 have 
been fully described in an earlier publication,’ of which the four 
chapters that follow are a highly condensed summary. 


CHAPTER II 


COMPOSITION AND SOCIAL ORIGIN OF 
THE GIFTED GROUP 


Of the total 1,528 subjects, 1,070 (70 percent) were selected for the 
study by the Stanford-Binet, 428 by the Terman Group Test, 24 by 
the National Intelligence Test, and 6 by the Army Alpha. The dis- 
tributions of IQ’s for the two largest groups (Stanford-Binet and 
TGT) are given in Table 2 and Table 3. The IO's of the older subjects 
in both of these tables have undergone а "correction" to allow for 
lack of adequate top in the tests, but in a good many cases the cor- 
rection is insufficient to express the true intellectual status of the 


subjects. 
TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF STANFORD-BiNET IQ's 
Pre-HicH-ScHOOL SUBJECTS 
$ Boys and 
10 Воуз Girls Girls 
00- 1 1 
195-199 P bz 
190-194 2 6 
185-189 5 К 
180-184 5 : 
175-179 i I 
170-174 2 = 
165-169 x 3 
160-164 FA i 
155-159 76 09 
150-154 125 195 
145-149 239 
140-144 132 275 
135-139 31 65 
I RTT ar E 493 1,070 
uir idis as = | M m 
Mean .. 3054 n 


The 24 subjects, seven to eleven years of age, who were admitted 
to the study on the National Intelligence Test ranged in IQ from 135 
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to 194 with a mean of 147. The Army Alpha scores of the 6 subjects 
admitted on that test were all equivalent to an IQ of at least 140. 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION ОР TERMAN Group TEST IQ's 
Hicu-Scuoor SUBJECTS 


Boys and 
10 Girls Girls 
169-169: „ааыа 1 
160-164 ....... 1 1 
155-159 2 А 
150-154 12 28 
145-149 29 77 
140-144 ... 70 206 
135-139 . 49 108 
BP aes 163 428 
Mean . 142.4 142.6 
SIDA урлануы Нр ЕЕЕ а 4.9 4.8 


The age range of subjects in Table 2 when first tested was from 
3 to 13 years, with an average of 9.7 years. The high-school sub- 
jects in Table 3 ranged from 11 to 19 years, with an average of 
15.2 years. 

As shown in the tables, the IQ's of the Binet subjects ranged from 
135 to 200, with a mean of 151; while the range of the Terman Group 
Test 10'5 was from 135 to 169, with a mean of 142.6. Although the 
mean IQ of the subjects tested on the Terman Group Test is 8.4 points 
below the mean of the Binet-tested group, our follow-up data to 1945 
indicate that the High School Group is at least as highly selected as 
the Binet group. The difference is due to inadequate top in the ТСТ. 


Tue Sex Ratio 


The relative incidence of superior ability in the sexes has long 
been a matter of controversy. Our most crucial data on the subject 
are furnished by the Main Experimental Group because of the system- 
atic procedures used in locating the subjects in this group. The sex 
ratio here is 115.3 boys to 100 girls. In the Outside Binet group 
the ratio is 117.3 to 100. For all the Binet-tested subjects of Table 2 
(577 boys and 493 girls) the ratio is 116.4 to 100. The much higher 
ratio in the High School Group (Table 3) could possibly be due to 
the less systematic procedures used in locating these subjects. 

How shall we account for the excess of boys among the Binet- 
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tested subjects? Conceivably it could be due to (1) bias in the selec- 
tion of subjects to be tested; (2) a real average superiority of boys 
in the intellectual functions tested; (3) greater biological variability 
of boys; or (4) a combination of these factors. 

A statistical analysis of the nominations made by the teachers failed 
to support the hypothesis of biased selection, for, among children who 
were nominated but failed to qualify on the tests, the sex ratio was 
only 103.7 boys to 100 girls. This was almost exactly the same as the 
ratio for the entire population in grades one to eight of the cities 
canvassed. With regard to the second hypothesis, the evidence on 
sex differences in the functions tested fails to reveal any consistent 
superiority of either sex. For the 905 subjects on whom the 1916 
Stanford-Binet was standardized, the mean IQ was slightly but not 
reliably higher for girls. From two carefully drawn samplings of 
Scottish children tested by the Stanford-Binet at or near the age of 
ten years, there was no reliable sex difference in mean IQ. 

There remains the hypothesis of a sex difference in variational 
tendency. A summary was made by McNemar and Terman*® of the 
literature available to 1935 on anthropometric, psychological, and 
educational measurements. The data on physical traits indicated 
reliably greater variability of boys above ten years, and particularly 
for the ages fifteen years and up. On educational and special ability 
tests the data were highly inconsistent, but on tests such as the 
Stanford-Binet, the National Intelligence Test, the Pressey Group 
Test, and Thorndike’s CAVD, 29 of 33 sex comparisons based on age 
groupings showed greater variability of boys. 

Probably the most valid data that have been reported on sex 
differences in variability are those from two Scottish investigations. 
The first involved group tests of 87,000 children, comprising almost 
the entire child population of Scotland born in 1921. The age at 
testing was close to ten years. Stanford-Binet tests administered to 
a random sampling of 500 boys and 500 girls of this group gave an 
S.D. of distribution of approximately 17 for the boys and 16 for the 
girls.5* The second Scottish group was composed of 444 boys and 430 
girls who were born on four particular days of the calendar year 1926 
and were tested near the age of ten. This sample is the most nearly 
perfect that has ever been given a phychological examination, for 
of the 875 children born in Scotland on the four given days and still 
living, all but one were located and tested! The mean IQ was 100.5 
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for boys and 99.7 for girls. The S.D. of IQ distribution was 15.9 for 
boys and 15.2 for girls. If we take account of the sex differences 
both in mean and S.D. of distribution, the figures for this group give 
a ratio of 158 boys to 100 girls of IQ 140 or higher. If we disregard 
the small difference of 0.8 in mean, and base our calculation only on 
the obtained difference in S.D. of the distribution, the ratio becomes 
134 to 100. The vastly greater ratio of males to females among historical 
geniuses (about 20 to 1) may also involve biological as well as cultural 
factors, for if males are in fact more variable than females in in- 
tellectual endowment, the sex ratio as figured above should increase 
rapidly in the higher levels of achievement. Against this theoretical 
probability, however, is the fact that the three highest IQ’s we have 
found were those of girls. In view of the contradictory nature of the 
evidence now available, any positive conclusion will have to await 
further investigation. 


RACIAL AND SOCIAL ORIGIN 


The information on racial and social origin was obtained chiefly 
through the Home Information Blank filled out by a parent, usually 
the mother. Although the data are much the same for all three groups 
of subjects, they are most complete for the Main Experimental Group, 
and our summary is accordingly based on this group except where 
otherwise specified. It should be noted that the information was 
obtained in 1922 when the average age of the fathers was only forty- 
five years and that of the mothers only forty-one. In regard to 
such things as occupational status of father, family income, home 
library, home ratings, and neighborhood ratings, the situation could 
be expected to improve for another decade or more. 

The reports on racial origin indicate that, in comparison with the 
general populations of the cities concerned, there is about a 100 per- 
cent excess of Jewish blood, a 25 percent excess of native-born 
parentage, a probable excess of Scottish parentage, and a deficiency 
of Italian, Portuguese, Mexican, and Negro ancestry. However, 
nearly all of the racial and nationality groups with any considerable 
representation in the cities canvassed have contributed one or more 
subjects fur our research. The ancestral strains stem back to all the 
European countries, and to China, Japan, the Philippines, Mexico, 
black Africa, and pre-Columbian America. No race or nationality has 
any monopoly on brains. The non-Caucasian representation in our 
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gifted group would certainly have been larger than it was but for 
handicaps of language, environment, and educational opportunities, 
It is especially to be regetted that schools attended only by Chinese and 
Japanese children were not canvassed in the search for subjects. 

Three-fourths of the parents of our subjects were born in urban or 
semiurban communities and only a quarter in rural areas or in towns 
of less than a thousand population. Surprisingly, the grandparents 
were almost as predominantly urban or semiurban as the parents. The 
figures are, of course, greatly influenced by the fact that the search 
for subjects was conducted chiefly in urban areas. States most fre- 
quently given as the birthplace of native-born grandparents were, in 
order of frequency, those of New England, the Middle Atlantic, and 
the Middle West. 

Classification of the occupations of fathers into the five grades of 
Taussig’s scale gave 31.4 percent for Class I (professional) ; 50 per- 
cent for Class II (semiprofessional and business) ; 11.8 percent for 
Class III (skilled work) ; and a total of 6.8 percent for Classes IV and 
V (semiskilled and unskilled labor).* Earlier investigations had shown 
that the occupational status of parents is reliably correlated with the 
achievement of the offspring; this study shows that it is correlated 
with the childhood intelligence of offspring. Cattell and Brimhall re- 
port as belonging to the professional class 43.1 percent of the fathers 
of 885 leading American men of science,?® and Clarke so reports 49.2 
percent of the fathers of 666 American men of letters.!? In all of these 
figures, including those for our gifted group, the proportion of fathers 
in the professions is several times that for the generality, and the pro- 
portion in the lower occupational classes is correspondingly less. The 
relative influence of heredity and environment in producing this result 
cannot at present be accurately assessed ; both are certainly involved. 

The tendency toward superiority in the social and cultural back- 
ground of our subjects was evidenced in many ways. For example, 
the mean amount of schooling for both fathers and mothers was ap- 
proximately 12 grades; that for grandfathers was 10.8 grades, and 
for grandmothers 9.7 grades. The average parent of these subjects 
had received 4 or 5 grades more schooling than the average person 
of his generation in the United States. A third of the fathers and 
15.5 percent of the mothers had graduated from college. Parents who 


f 1940 on the Minnesota Occupational 


* А T 
See page 183 for a classification as O ups instead of Taussig's five. 


Scale. This scale has seven occupational gro 
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had taken a Ph.D. degree included twenty-eight fathers and six 
mothers. 

The number of books in the home library, as estimated by parents, 
ranged from none to 6,000, with a mean of 328. Only 6.4 percent of 
the homes had 25 books or fewer, as against 16.5 percent reporting 
500 or more. Comparative figures for the general population of Cali- 
fornia are not available, but the mean for the generality would cer- 
tainly be far less than 328. 

Information on family income (as of 1921) was requested from 
only one hundred seventy families representing a fairly random 
sampling of all families. These reported a median of $3,333 and an 
average of $4,705. Only 4.4 percent of the families reported $1,500 
or less, and only 35.3 percent reported $2,500 or less. At the other 
extreme were 14.1 percent reporting $8,500 or more, and 4.1 percent 
reporting $12,500 or more. Although the median for the one hundred 
seventy families was more than twice as high as for the generality 
of families in California, only one family in twelve had an income 
above $10,000. 

Field assistants rated 574 homes (a random selection) on the 
Whittier Scale for Grading Home Conditions. This scale called for 
separate ratings from 0 to 6 on necessities, neatness, size, parental 
conditions, and parental supervision. The mean rating was above 4.5 
on each of the five conditions rated, and the total score was distinctly 
poor for only 10 percent of the homes. Field assistants also rated the 
neighborhoods in which 305 of the gifted homes were situated. The 
ratings were on a scale of five steps ranging from very inferior to very 
superior. On this rather subjective scale the ratings were distributed 
as follows: 


Superior or very superior .............. 60.3 percent 
AVARE vasa can onan анх анагаая 30.2 percent 
Inferior or very inferior .............. 9.5 percent 


It was the impression of the field assistants that as a rule the homes 
themselves tended to be distinctly superior to the neighborhoods in 
which they were situated. 

Characterizations of home background by teachers were obtained 
both for the gifted group and for a control group of randomly selected 
children attending the same schools. Unfavorable circumstances were 
mentioned for 8.6 percent of the gifted homes and 24.1 percent of 
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the unselected homes; favorable circumstances were mentioned for 
85.1 percent of the former and 61.8 percent of the latter. 

The incidence of parental divorce or separation is of interest in 
this connection. Up to 1922, the percentage of parents who had been 
divorced was 5.2, and of those separated 1.9, making a total of 7.1 
percent either divorced or separated. The incidence of broken families 
was definitely below that for the general population of comparable 
age in California in 1922, and has remained below since that date.* 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION REGARDING RELATIVES 


Much additional information on the family background was pro- 
vided by four pages of questions on family history in the 1922 Home 
Information Blank. The data called for included facts regarding the 
child’s sibs, the child’s parents and their sibs, and the child’s grand- 
parents. Information was also sought on the abilities and outstanding 
achievements of more remote relatives. The information thus pro- 
vided by the Home Blank was considerably amplified in the field 
assistants’ conferences with parents. 

So far as possible the information on relatives has been brought 
down to date with each follow-up, both by questionnaire and by per- 
sonal interviews. As of 1945 we have a fairly complete picture of the 
family background, including for both the parents and the siblings, age, 
education, occupation, marital status, number of offspring, honors, 
accomplishments, misfortunes, and mortality. For several hundred 
siblings we have intelligence test scores. | 

We note first the number of families in which more than one child 
qualified for inclusion in the research. Among the families of all gifted 
Subjects, 151 contributed two subjects, 20 contributed three, 9 con- 
tributed four, and 2 contributed five. There are also 28 pairs of first 
Cousins in the group. By the laws of chance, unaided by influences of 
common heredity and common environment, the likelihood of even two 
highly gifted children appearing in one sibship is very small. For ex- 
ample, if only one child in a hundred of the generality tests as high as 
135 10, the chance probability that both children in a family of two 
Will reach this standard is 1/100 x 1/100, or 1 in 10,000. That so 
many families contributed two or more means that something besides 


* By 1940 inci ivorce among parents had increased to 13.9 
percent.” This ede mer eb the generality in California of comparable age 
Tange, 
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chance was operating, such as common ancestry, common environ- 
ment, or, more probably, both of these influences. | : 

Among relatives of the entire group, those known to be listed in 
Who's W по? up to 1923 were 4 fathers, 2 mothers, 4 grandfathers, 
and 35 more remote relatives. By 1940 the number of parents known 
to have achieved this distinction had increased to 44 fathers and 3 
mothers. 

Posts of important responsibility that had been held by parents 
or grandparents to 1923 included 20 cases of major national office, 26 
of major state office, 67 of major religious or fraternal office, 4 college 
presidencies, 23 professorships in colleges, 74 positions as superin- 
tendent or manager of a large factory or corporation, and 18 bank 
presidencies. Many additional parents had become distinguished by 
1945. These include a major general, a famous playwright, several 
outstanding novelists, a top-ranking motion-picture director and pro- 
ducer, a dozen prominent scientists (of whom 3 are members of the 
National Academy), and numerous others who have achieved notably. 
On the other hand, we also find fathers in such occupations as watch- 
man, gardener, postman, and carpenter. 

Among 58 remote relatives who had achieved eminence were 6 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 2 Presidents and 2 Vice- 
Presidents of the United States, 4 generals, 6 writers, 4 statesmen, 
2 inventors, 3 artists, and 2 Supreme Court judges. Nearly a quarter 
of the members of the Hall of Fame are known to be related to one 
or more of our subjects. 

That superior achievement tends to run in families has been noted 
by all students of genius, especially by Galton;?* Ellis, and Woods.” 
Perhaps the study of most direct interest for ¢ 
is that by Brimhall® 
Science. 


omparison with our data 
on the families of Cattell's American Men of 


By 1940, when all the families had been completed, our data 
showed that the parents of the gifted subjects had produced slightly 
over 4,000 children or an average of 3.09 per family.* This rate, if 
continued, would more than maintain the Stock, but, as will be shown 


in chapter xviii, it appears likely that the Subjects themselves will 
not equal the fertility rate of their parents. 


* It should be noted that although there are 1,528 subjects in the gifted group, 
there are not 1,528 families, since 182 families are represented more than once. 
Allowing each of these one representative in the group, the number of families is 
1,302. 
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By 1940 approximately 31 percent of the fathers and 15 percent of 
the muthers were deceased. At that time the mean age of parents 
(living and deceased) would have been approximately sixty-three years 
for fathers and fifty-nine years for mothers. 

There are 22 parents and 15 siblings who are known to have been 
insane, and there are 13 parents and 2 siblings who have suffered 
other forms of mental breakdown. There are 17 parents and 6 sib- 
lings who committed suicide. In one family both parents, and in two 
families both a parent and a sibling committed suicide. Among sib- 
lings there are 7 known cases of feeble-mindedness. 


CHAPTER III 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE GIFTED 
CHILD: PHYSIQUE, HEALTH, AND 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


The information summarized in this chapter includes anthropometric 
measurements, health histories, medical examinations, educational 
histories, and tests of school achievement. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS 


In the spring of 1923, thirty-seven anthropometric measurements 
were made of 594 subjects (312 boys and 282 girls). Nearly all the 
subjects were members of the Main Experimental Group, and all but 
a few were in the age range seven to fourteen, inclusive. The meas- 
urements were made by Dr. Beth Wellman under the direction of 
Dr. Bird T. Baldwin of the University of Iowa. 

It is unnecessary to summarize here the extensive statistical data 
yielded by these numerous measurements. The most important find- 
ings were as follows: 

The gifted children as a group were above the best standards for 
American-born children in growth status as indicated by both height 
and weight; they were also above the established norms for unselected 
children of California. In lung capacity, considered in relation to 
height, weight, and age, the means for the gifted subjects were above 
the Baldwin norms. The gifted subjects, on the average, exceeded the 
norm groups in breadth of shoulders and hips, and in muscular 
strength. In all respects the results of the measurements showed that 
the gifted group was slightly superior physically to the various groups 
used for comparison. 


PuysicaL History 


The information on physical history was supplied by parents, 
teachers, and two physicians who gave medical examinations to 591 
subjects in the Main Experimental Group. The information from 
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parents and teachers was obtained for all three groups of subjects. 
In addition, teachers supplied similar information for a control group 
of 527 children enrolled in the classes attended by members of the 
gifted group. 

The Home Blank called for information on twenty-nine items, 
including gestation, birth conditions, infancy, breast feeding, age of 
walking and talking, childhood diseases, minor ailments, accidents, 
and surgical operations. The School Blank called for information from 
school medical records. Health-history data obtained from the parents 
by our physicians at the time the child was medically examined 
served as a valuable check on the reports made by parents in the Home 
Blank. The conclusions which follow are based entirely upon data 
secured for the Main Experimental Group, since medical examinations 
were not given to all the subjects in the other two groups. 

The mother's health during pregnancy was in the great majority 
of cases good ; in only 7.8 percent of cases was it rated distinctly poor. 
The Proportion of premature births (at eight months or less) was 
2.7 percent. The mean birth weight as reported was approximately 
three-fourths of a pound above the norm according to accepted stand- 
ards at the time. 

About 19 percent of male births and 12 percent of female births 
involved instrumental delivery. These figures are probably higher 
than for run-of-the-mill births in California at the period in question, 
and may reflect chiefly the quality of obstetrical service obtained by 
Parents of superior intelligence and above-average income. This high 
Proportion of instrumental deliveries among gifted children suggests 
that the role of birth injury in the causation of mental deficiency may 
be less than is commonly supposed. . 

The proportion of breast feeding was considerably in excess of the 
figures reported by Woodbury™ for the general population; it was 
slightly though not reliably higher for those above 160 IQ than for 
the entire gifted group. The child's health during the first year was 
rated by the mothers as “excellent” or “good” for 74 percent of cases, 
and as “very poor" for only 3.3 percent. 

The reported age of learning to walk averaged about a month less, 
and of learning to talk about three and a half months less, than the 
mean ages that have been reported for normal children. However, 
attention should be called to the fact that memory reports of this kind 


have a low reliability. 
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The contagious-disease histories showed no important deviations 
of this group from normal children except, perhaps, for the rather high 
incidence of scarlet fever (9.1 percent) and diphtheria (5.9 percent). 
About a third of the group had suffered one or more accidents, 8 per- 
cent having had bone fractures. The number of surgical operations 
averaged slightly more than one per child, over half of which were 
for adenoids or tonsils. 

The gifted children showed a significant excess of daily hours of 
sleep as compared with 2,692 unselected children studied by Terman 
and Hocking.“ The excess was slight with the younger children, 
but amounted to about 50 minutes by age twelve. The average amount 
of time spent out-of-doors per day was about 3 hours for the boys 
and 274 hours for the girls. 

The health histories obtained by the physicians indicated that the 
dietary regime of the gifted subjects was above the average for the 
general child population, and that constipation was relatively rare. The 
physicians reported the gifted boys of twelve years and older to be 
slightly accelerated in pubescence as indicated by amount and kinkiness 
of pubic hair. Parents' reports regarding age when voice changed con- 
firm this, and their reports on first menstruation of girls show the 
mean age of reaching this stage of maturity to be 13.02. Data sum- 
marized by Dennis”? indicated that the mean age for American girls 
in general is somewhat higher than the mean we have found. 

The School Blank filled out by teachers for the gifted subjects, 
and also for a control group attending the same classes, furnished 
interesting comparative data. As compared with control subjects, 
"general weakness" was nearly a third less common in the gifted 
group, "frequent headaches" half as common, "poor nutrition" a third 
as common, "marked" or "extreme" mouth-breathing two-thirds as 
common, and the incidence of defective hearing less than half as great. 
In frequency of colds the two groups did not differ significantly. The 
same was true for "excessive timidity" and "tendency to worry," but 
indications of "nervousness" were reported for about 20 percent fewer 
gifted than control subjects. On the other hand, teachers reported 
defective vision about 25 percent more common among the gifted, and 
the proportion who had undergone tonsillectomy twice as great. Tests 
of vision by our physicians revealed about the same incidence of 
visual defect as tests reported by others have shown for general school 
populations. In the gifted group, defective vision had nearly always 
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been corrected by glasses, a circumstance which doubtless caused de- 
fects to be reported by teachers that otherwise would have gone un- 
noticed. The higher incidence of tonsillectomy among the gifted prob- 
ably reflects the superior medical care which the gifted group had 
enjoyed. 


RESULTS OF MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Although the data just reviewed gave valuable indications of the 
health conditions among the giíted subjects, there was obvious need 
for the more crucial evidence that could come only from thorough 
medical examinations. The physicians secured for this purpose were 
Dr. Albert H. Moore of the Hollywood Medical Group in Los Angeles, 
and Dr. Edith Bronson, assistant professor of pediatrics in the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School. They were selected as among 
the ablest and most highly trained child specialists belonging to the 
younger generation of pediatricians in their respective areas. Both had 
completed two years of postgraduate work in the same department of 
pediatrics—namely at the University of California Medical School—a 
circumstance which helped to assure comparability of their procedures 
and findings. 

Dr. Moore examined the subjects who lived in and around Los 
Angeles, and Dr. Bronson those in San Francisco and the Bay area. 
All examinations were made in the physician's office, the child usually 
being brought in by the mother. The examinations averaged an hour 
or more in length, including the time needed for securing case-history 
data from the mother. The examination schedule to be followed was 
Worked out by the physicians in a series of conferences in which the 
exact procedures to be used in connection with each item of data were 
agreed upon. 

The medical examinations were given to 783 subjects, of whom 
591 were members of the Main Experimental Group. All but 24 were 
in the age range six to fourteen when examined. It is possible to in- 
clude here only a brief outline of the physical conditions found in this 
Special group of 591 subjects. 

The incidence of physical defects and abnormal conditions of al- 
Most every kind was below that usually reported by school doctors 
in the best medical surveys of school populations in the United States. 
This is certainly true for defects of hearing and vision, obstructed 
breathing, dental caries, malnutrition, postural defects, abnormal 
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conditions of the heart or kidneys, enlargement of the bronchial glands, 
and tuberculosis. The sleep and dietary regimes of the group as a 
whole were found to be definitely superior. The incidence of nervous 
habits, tics, and stuttering was about the same as for the generality 
of children of corresponding age. Because thyroid deficiency is often 
associated with mental defect, it would not have been unreasonable to 
expect a high incidence of hyperthyroidism in a mentally superior 
group. This condition was found in only 6 percent of cases, most of 
which were of moderate degree. The examining physicians, notwith- 
standing occasional disagreements in their results, were in complete 
accord in the belief that on the whole the children of this group were 
physically superior to unselected children. 

The results of the physical measurements and the medical examina- 
tions provide a striking contrast to the popular stereotype of the child 
prodigy so commonly depicted as a pathetic creature, overserious and 
undersized, sickly, hollow-chested, stoop-shouldered, clumsy, nerv- 
ously tense, and bespectacled. There are gifted children who bear 
some resemblance to this stereotype, but the truth is that almost every 
element in the picture, except the last, is less characteristic of the gifted 
child than of the mentally average. However, we shall not pride our- 
selves prematurely on having destroyed a myth by means of a few 
facts. Stereotypes have almost nothing to do with facts; this one has 
probably been shaped by a Freudian mechanism to cloak the common 
man’s sense of inferiority and make him feel superior at least in 
physique to his envied intellectual betters. 


EDUCATIONAL History 


The information on educational history to 1922 was obtained for 
the subjects of all three gifted groups by the inclusion of twenty-seven 
questions in the Home Blank and twenty in the School Blank. The 
school information was also obtained for the control group of un- 
selected children. The summary that follows is limited to the salient 
facts for the Main Experimental Group of gifted subjects, supple- 
mented by comparative data for the control group: 

The average age on entering school (above kindergarten) was six 
and a quarter years. Three-fifths had previously attended a kinder- 
garten, the average length of such attendance being a little more than 
half a school year. Low first grade was skipped by 21 percent of the 
children, and the entire first grade by 10 percent. 
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According to the usual standards, about 85 percent of the gifted 
children were accelerated and none retarded. The average progress 
quotient was 114, which means that the average gifted child was 
accelerated to the extent of 14 percent of his age. Approximately 85 
percent had skipped one or more half-grades, as compared with 4 per- 
cent who had repeated. The mean net gain from skipping was one 
full grade. According to the testimony of the teachers, the average 
gifted child merited additional promotion to the extent of 1.3 half- 
grades, or about two-thirds of a grade. In all, 82 percent were said 
to merit some additional promotion. However, from the scores on 
achievement tests summarized in the section which follows, it appears 
that teachers greatly underestimated the amount of additional pro- 
motion merited. 

The average gifted child had attended 2 different schools by the 
age of eight years, and 3 by the age of eleven. For this group, no 
amount of shifting about from one school to another appeared to have 
had appreciable effect on achievement as measured by the test scores. 
The mean number of days of absence from school during the school 
year was 12. 

Only one gifted child in a hundred was reported by parents as hav- 
ing a positive dislike for school, but with 4 percent more the liking 
was “slight.” It was “very strong” with 54 percent of boys and 70 
Percent of girls. According to the school reports, less than half as 
many gifted as control children displayed an undesirable attitude 
toward school. А 

Nearly half of the gifted children learned to read before starting 
to school; at least 20 percent before the age of 5 years, 6 percent before 
4, and 1.6 percent before 3. Most of these learned to read with little 
ог no formal instruction. One of our gifted girls demonstrated by test 
that she could read almost as well at the age of 25 months as the 
average child at the end of the first school grade.* 

Early indications of superior intelligence most often noted by 
Parents were quick understanding, insatiable curiosity, extensive in- 
formation, retentive memory, large vocabulary, and unusual interest 
in such things as number relations, atlases, and encyclopedias. There 
15 no evidence that these abilities and preoccupations were to any 
Considerable degree the result of artificial stimulation or forced cul- 


üi * This subject has since taken a Ph.D. degree, and is now teaching in a state 
niversity, 
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ture. Although a majority of the parents had encouraged the child 
by answering his questions and by showing an interest in the things 
which concerned him, less than a dozen had carried out any systematic 
scheme of child training. In regard to the rate of school progress, 70 
percent of the parents said they had allowed the child to go his own 
pace, 20 percent that they had encouraged rapid progress, and 10 per- 
cent that they had tried to hold the child back. In line with this, the 
amount of time reported by parents as spent in home study of school 
lessons averaged only two hours a week in the grades below the ninth. 
It was reported as none at all for 42 percent. A majority of these 
children did a great deal of reading, but it was nearly all free reading. 


OBJECTIVE Tests OF SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


Subjective estimates of school achievement, whether expressed in 
school marks or in steps on a rating scale, are notoriously inaccurate. 
That this should be true of ratings made by parents is understandable, 
for most parents have not had opportunity to compare their child's 
day-by-day performance in school with that of unselected children of 
the same age or grade. Since teachers do have such opportunity, one 
might expect their estimates of achievement to be rather accurate. 
Actually they are often astonishingly inaccurate, for when school 
marks in the various subjects are compared with scores on reliable 
and valid achievement tests, large discrepancies are found. During 
the course of this investigation we have found gifted children in al- 
most every school grade whose achievement in one or more subjects 
had been rated by the teacher as average or below for the grade, but 
whose achievement test scores showed them to be as much as two 
years above their grade norms in those same subjects. 

The errors in teachers' ratings have many sources. For one thing, 
not all children in the classroom situation manifest their knowledge to 
the same degree. Some are shy and recite as little as possible; others 
speak up boldly and often. Some who have learned much get low 
marks because written work is done carelessly, lacks neatness, or is 
turned in tardily. Often the assigned tasks are so far below their 
capacity as not to command their attention. Others are penalized in 
marks for all sorts of things that have nothing to do with their actual 
knowledge of the school subjects. Among these are the trouble- 
makers, the saucy, and the conceited. 

In order to secure more precise information about the educational 
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achievement of our gifted subjects than either the home or school 
could provide, it was necessary to make use of objective measure- 
ments. In the spring of 1922, immediately after the search for subjects 
was completed, 565 children of the Main Experimental Group were 
given the Stanford Achievement Tests of reading, computation, arith- 
metical reasoning, language usage, and spelling. In addition, they 
were given information tests in general science, language and litera- 
ture, history and civics, and the arts. The total working time for all 
the achievement tests was about three hours and was divided into 
two sittings. 

These achievement tests were so standardized as to permit the ex- 
pression of scores in terms of educational ages and achievement 
quotients. For example, if a child of 10 years earns a total achieve- 
ment score as high as the average child of 13, his educational age is 
13 and his achievement quotient is 130. The educational age and 
achievement quotient were computed not only for total score but also 
for the score in each of the nine subtests: reading, computation, arith- 
metical reasoning, language usage, spelling, science information, litera- 
ture information, history and civics information, and art information. 
The large, unselected populations on which the tests were standardized, 
Served as a control group with which the gifted were compared. 

Two comparisons have been made, both of extraordinary interest. 
One is between educational age and mental age, the other between 
IQ and AQ (achievement quotient). Together, they showina dramatic 
way how well each child was living up to his intellectual potentialities. 
The necessary data for such comparisons had never before been avail- 
able for a large and representative group of gifted children. Let us 
see what the comparisons reveal. . | 

The average achievement quotient for the children of this group 
was approximately 144. This means that, on an average, the gifted 
Child's educational age was 44 percent above his chronological age. 
Or, to state it somewhat differently, the average gifted child's school 
knowledge was on a par with that of a strictly average child whose 
age was 44 percent greater. Only one achievement quotient in six 
Was as low as 130. How does this compare with the child's grade 
Placement? In the preceding section it was shown that the average 
grade progress quotient for the children in this group was 114; that 
15, the typical gifted child was accelerated by 14 percent of his age. 
By Subtracting the mean progress quotient (114) from the mean 
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achievement quotient (144) we get a measure of the amount the 
typical gifted child was retarded in grade placement below the level 
of achievement he had already reached. The amount was 30 percent 
of his chronological age (144 — 114 — 30). For the ten-year-old this is 
equal to three years, or three full school grades. This is the central 
tendency ; some had been held back more, others not so much. Iż is a 
conservative estimate that more than half of the children with IQ's 
of 135 or above had already mastered the school curriculum to a 
point two full grades beyond the one in which they were enrolled, 
and some of them as much as three or four grades beyond. 

The achievement quotients of the gifted were not equally high 
in all the school subjects. For the fields of subject matter covered in 
our tests, the superiority of gifted over unselected children was greatest 
in reading, language usage, arithmetical reasoning, and information in 
science, literature, and the arts. In arithmetical computation, spelling, 
and factual information about history and civics, the superiority of the 
gifted was less marked. Computation and spelling do not make very 
great demands on the higher thought processes—even borderline 
morons have been known to excel in them. History and civics ought 
to call for thinking, but as taught they often do not. It has been found 
that in such subjects as penmanship, manual training, sewing, and 
cooking, children of high IQ do not do much better than average 
children. 

There were minor differences between gifted boys and gifted girls 
on the various school subjects, but these were trifling as compared 
with the enormous distance that separated the average achievement 
scores of the gifted from those of unselected children. 

Is the gifted child’s high achievement quotient chiefly a result of 
his formal education, or is it primarily a reflection of his superior 
intelligence? This is the age-old question of nature versus nurture, still 
so controversial. Some of our data provide interesting, even though 
not crucial, evidence on the problem. Among gifted children of a given 
age there was a wide range in the months of formal schooling they 
had had; in our ten-year gifted group of 109 children, the length of 
school attendance ranged from less than 24 months to more than 72 
months. The IQ’s of these children ranged from 139 to 190, and their 
achievement quotients in the various subjects ranged from 110 to 180. 
A correlation was run to determine how closely their achievement 
quotients were related to months of school attendance. The answer 
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for this group of subjects is unequivocal: the correlations for the 
various school subjects range from —.10 to +.13, not one being 
reliably different from zero. 

It is true that the majority of these children came from good or 
superior homes where the intellectual environment was stimulating 
rather than depressing. But given this environment, the number of 
months spent in school had almost no effect in raising the achievement 
quotient. Once started in the three R's, the gifted child increased his 
knowledge in most fields of the curriculum without much help from 
the teacher. Given reasonable encouragement in the home, he can 
Pretty well educate himself, at least as far as the seventh or eighth 
grade. One of our subjects attended school a total of only two years 
before entering Stanford University at the age of fourteen. 

Another question answered by the objective achievement tests was 
whether the gifted child tends to be more uneven or one-sided in his 
abilities than the average child. There is a widespread tradition that 
Such is the case. The majority of people cling tenaciously to this belief 
in the law of compensation in respect to human endowment, for it 
helps our ego to believe that the fellow who is so much our superior in 
certain abilities is probably our inferior in others. This consoling 
doctrine was not supported by the evidence from achievement test 
Scores of gifted and average children. Dr. J. C. DeVoss made a 
Searching statistical analysis of the amount of unevenness in the sub- 
ject quotients (for reading, arithmetic, et cetera) of our gifted children 
as compared with the unevenness found in unselected children.** * 
The outcome of the analysis can be expressed in a single statement: 
The amount of unevenness in the subject-matter profiles of gifted 
children does not differ significantly from that shown in the profiles 
of unselected children. A considerable proportion of children in both 
8гоирѕ scored higher in some subject or subjects than in others; the 
only difference between the gifted and the normal was that the un- 
evenness of the gifted child occurred on a high level of achievement, 
that of the normal child on a much lower level. 


* Chapter xii of Volume I. 


CHAPTER IV 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE GIFTED 
CHILD: INTERESTS AND 
PREOCCUPATIONS 


A four-page Interest Blank was filled out by the subjects of all three 
gifted groups who were able to read. This called for information on 


scholastic interests, occupational preferences, and interests in mis- 
cellaneous activities. 


SCHOLASTIC INTERESTS 


The first page of the blank contained a list of practically all the 
school subjects taught in California public schools, and the children 
were asked to rate for both interest and difficulty all they had ever 
studied. Because of difficulties experienced by the younger children 
in reading and understanding the instructions, especially by children 
in the control group, the following summary of results is limited to 
the responses of children of ages eleven to thirteen inclusive. These 
included 209 gifted subjects and 262 of the control group. 

The ratings were on a five-step scale: (1) “like very much”; (2) 
“like fairly well” ; (3) “neither like nor dislike” ; (4) “rather dislike” ; 
(5) “dislike very much.” The rating for difficulty called for placing 
one cross (x) “before each subject that is very easy for you,” and 
two crosses (xx) “before the one subject that is easiest of all.” 

The preference ratings showed that, in general, the gifted children 
were more interested than were unselected children in school subjects 
which are most abstract, and somewhat less interested in the more 
“practical” subjects. However, the two groups expressed about the 
same degree of interest in games and sports. Literature, debating, dra- 
matics, and ancient history were rated as much more interesting by 
the gifted, while penmanship, manual training, drawing, and painting 
were rated somewhat higher by the control group. 

The school subjects were ranked by us according to order of 
preference, separately for gifted boys, control boys, gifted girls, and 
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control girls. This revealed that the scholastic interests of gifted boys 
and control boys were much more alike than were the interests of 
gifted and control girls. The two rankings for boys gave a rank- 
order correlation of .72; the two rankings for girls only .16. In fact, 
the scholastic interests of gifted girls resemble those of gifted boys 
much more than they resemble those of control girls. In other words, 
the scholastic interests of girls appear to be more influenced by su- 
репог intelligence than are those of boys. 

Ratings were obtained from teachers on the quality of work the 
children were doing in the school subjects they were taking, and it is 
interesting to note the relationship between these ratings and the 
Preference ratings given by the children. The correlation of .41 
which was found would have been considerably higher but for the 
low reliability of teachers’ ratings. 

When rank orders of school subjects were made for the four groups 
on the basis of how “easy” they were said to be, it was found that these 
rankings were much like those for preference. The correlations for 
the two sets of rank orders (for ease and for preference) were all 
between .56 and .64. When cross-sex comparisons were made on 
ratings for ease, it was again found that gifted girls resembled gifted 
boys far more closely than they resembled control girls, the respective 
correlations being .70 and .09. A correlation of .37 was found be- 
tween gifted and control boys. Ratings for ease were more affected 
by high intelligence than were ratings for preference, but on both ease 
and preference gifted boys resembled unselected boys more than gifted 
girls resembled unselected girls. 


OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCES 


Occupational preferences expressed by children in the pre-high- 
School grades have little prognostic value. In making such preference 
judgments the young child is doubly handicapped ; he has little under- 
Standing of himself, and his knowledge of many occupations is also 
Vague and inaccurate. Even so, it seemed desirable to secure occupa- 
tional interest ratings by gifted and control subjects for whatever they 
might be worth, A list of 125 occupations was presented in the In- 
terest Blank, and the child was instructed to place one cross before 
Sach occupation he might possibly wish to follow and two crosses 
before his one first choice. The data were treated for ages eight to 
thirteen for both gifted and control groups. 
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Analysis of the data revealed that gifted subjects showed greater 
preference for professional and semiprofessional occupations, for 
various kinds of public service, and for the arts. The control group 
expressed greater preference for mechanical and clerical occupations, 
transportation, and athletics. When the choices made by each group 
were rated on the Barr Scale of Occupational Intelligence, it was 
found that the mean Barr rating of preferences expressed by the 
gifted was significantly higher than the corresponding mean for the 
control group. Both groups displayed a good deal of ambition, but 
when the Barr rating of the child’s preference was compared with the 
Barr rating of the father’s occupation, the ambitions of the control 


group were, intelligence considered, much more extravagant than 
those of the gifted. 


INTEREST IN MiscELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


The Interest Blank contained a list of twelve miscellaneous ac- 
tivities which subjects were asked to rate on a scale of 1 to 5 to indi- 
cate their liking for each. The activities were: (1) studying lessons; 
(2) general reading ; (3) music, drawing, or dancing; (4) games re- 
quiring little exercise; (5) games requiring much exercise; (6) play- 
ing with several other persons; (7) playing with one other person; 
(8) playing alone; (9) parties, picnics, or club meetings; (10) tools 
or machinery; (11) sewing or cooking; (12) being leader in a team 
or club. 

The activities were selected to test the accuracy of some of the 
traditional beliefs about gifted children: whether they are solitary, 
averse to active games, dislike tools, et cetera. The conclusions that 
follow are based on the mean ratings given the individual activities 
by the gifted and control children of each sex. 

A majority of the activities showed a higher mean rating by the 
gifted than by the control group. Gifted children of both sexes seem 
to have a little more enthusiasm about things in general than do un- 
selected children. The three largest differences between means were 
all in the direction of greater liking by the gifted ; these were for general 
reading, games requiring much exercise, and playing with one other 
person. A fourth reliable but smaller difference was for playing alone. 
Both groups rated this activity far lower than any other, but it ap- 
peared to be a little better tolerated by the gifted than by the control 
subjects. This does not necessarily mean that gifted children are more 
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inclined to be solitary ; it may only mean that they are more resource- 
ful in amusing themselves. The latter interpretation is supported by 
the fact that “playing with several other persons” was rated a trifle 
higher by the gifted than by the control group. The evidence on the 
whole suggests that the interests of gifted children in these twelve 
activities follow rather closely the normal patterns. Although there are 
exceptions to the rule, the typical gifted child likes active games, plays 
with tools and machinery, likes the companionship of others, and 
shows no abnormal fondness for study or for solitude. 

Information on another activity—the making of collections—was 
obtained for the same groups. For the gifted it was obtained from 
the children themselves and also from their parents; for the control 
group, only from the children. Three main facts emerged: (1) nearly 
twice as many gifted as control subjects had made collections, (2) 
the collections of the gifted tended to be larger, and (3) they were 
more often of a scientific nature. 


INTEREST IN PLAYS, GAMES, AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Data on play interests and play activities were obtained for about 
1,200 children of the three gifted groups and for a control group of 
about 500 unselected children in grades three to nine. The data were 
of two kinds: (1) results of a questionnaire-test of play interests and 
play information, and (2) replies by parents and teachers to numerous 
questions in the Home Blank and School Blank. The results of the 
test proved to be particularly significant, as it was so devised as to 
yield for each child numerical scores on several aspects of play inter- 
ests, and in addition a score on play information. 

The test made use of a list of 90 plays and games which pre- 
vious investigations had shown to be widely popular among school 
children in various parts of the United States. The test was designed 
to yield a preference score on each of the 90 items for each age and sex 
group of gifted and control subjects. The preference score for a 
Particular play ог game was а composite of two ratings given it by 
the children: (1) a rating for the degree of liking, and (2) another 
9n the frequency with which it was played. . 

The following summary of test results is based on comparison of 
the preference scores of 554 gifted children of the Main Experimental 
Group and 474 unselected children of the control group: 

As compared with the control boys, gifted boys showed much 
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greater preference for jackstraws, coasting, hiking, dancing, swim- 
ming, rowing, croquet, wrestling, racing or jumping, handball, soccer, 
tennis, dominoes, crokinole, parchesi, authors, guessing games, cards, 
checkers, and chess; they showed much less preference for rolling 
hoops, walking on stilts, flying kites, riding bicycle, garden work, 
shooting, riding horseback, hunting, ring-around-a-rosy, farmer-in- 
the-dell, drop the handkerchief, cat-and-mouse, ante-over, jump the 
rope, fox and geese, volleyball, basketball, and playing house. 

As compared with the control girls, gifted girls showed much 
greater preference for jackstones, skating, hiking, dancing, fishing, 
swimming, sewing, using tools, shinny, cards, puzzles, and chess; 
and they showed much less preference for walking on stilts, riding 
bicycle, hunting, cooking, ring-around-a-rosy, hopscotch, cat-and- 
mouse, ante-over, dare base, fox and geese, baseball, racing or jump- 
ing, handball, volleyball, basketball, and charades. 

The gifted and control children of both sexes differed from the 
Opposite sex on much the same activities and usually in the same 
direction. Some of the differences between the gifted and control 
groups may have been due to the influence of social-economic factors, 
since the gifted more often came from homes of superior education 
and culture. Other differences are probably dependent upon intelli- 
gence; for example, the greater preference among the gifted for such 
games as cards, authors, puzzles, checkers, and chess. 

The above differences are interesting, but their interpretation is 
not always easy ; indeed, it is hardly likely that any two readers would 
draw exactly the same conclusions from them. One needs to know 
more precisely the psychological meaning of a high or low preference 
score for a given activity, what it signifies in regard to such things 
as mental masculinity, interest maturity, sociability, and enjoyment 
of strenuous physical activity. Fortunately, it is possible to obtain 
information of this kind directly from the preference indices, and we 
have in fact derived scores for the four variables just mentioned. 


Mascutinity-Femininity OF PLAY INTERESTS 


First, a masculinity index was computed for each of the 90 
plays and games on the basis of the amount and direction of sex 
difference in the preference scores of the control group. If a given 
activity had a high preference score for boys and a low one for girls, 
the activity in question was considered masculine ; if the difference was 
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in the opposite direction, the activity was considered feminine. On a 
masculinity-femininity scale ranging from 24 (most masculine) to 2 
(most feminine), with 13 as the line of neutrality, the 90 activities 
received scores as follows: 


24. 
23. 
. Shooting 

. Kites, bicycle, marbles, wrestling, boxing, football 
. Tops, machinery, baseball 

. Fishing 

- Bow and arrow, skiing, tug of war, soccer 

. Stilts, garden work, basketball, pool 


№ о веле м оо 


Tools 


Hoops, swimming, rowing, hunting, snap-the-whip, shinny, racing 
and jumping 


- Coasting, hiking, riding, duck-on-a-rock, leapfrog, bowling, hand- 


ball, backgammon, checkers, chess, billiards 


· (Line of neutrality) Red Rover, pom-pom-pullaway, follow-the- 


leader, ante-over, roly-poly, fox and geese, croquet, volleyball, 
dominoes, crokinole, parchesi, tiddlywinks, snap, cards, history 
cards, geography cards, word building 


- Jackstraws, post office, blackman, fox and hounds, tennis, authors 
- Tag, hide-and-seek, puss-in-the-corner, dare-base, Simon-says, 


playing church, solving puzzles 


- Jackstones, skating, drop the handkerchief, blindfold 


Ring-around-a-rosy, London Bridge, farmer-in-the-dell, in-and- 
out-the-window, cat-and-mouse, jumping rope, guessing games, 
charades 


· Dancing, sewing, playing store 
- Knitting or crocheting 

· Playing school 

- Cooking, playing house 


Hopscotch 
Dressing up 


- Dolls 


The next step was to compute a masculinity score for each child 
according to the masculinity of the activities for which preference was 
€xpressed. These indices showed that in play interests gifted boys 
tended to be rather more masculine than unselected boys at all ages 
from eight to twelve years, after which there was little difference. 

he means for gifted and unselected girls did not differ signifi- 
cantly at ages eight, nine, and ten, but at ages eleven, twelve, and 
thirteen gifted girls tended to be more masculine. 
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In both gifted and control groups the means for the sexes were 
far apart, as would be expected, although the sex distributions over- 
lapped considerably. One gifted boy received a masculinity rating 
lower than that of any girl in either group. On the other hand, there 
were three girls (two gifted, one control) who rated more masculine 
than the mean of boys. 


MEASURE OF INTEREST MATURITY 


A majority of plays and games wax or wane in interest as the 
child gets older. The curve of mean preference score for successive 
ages may rise or fall rapidly or slowly. For a child of age 10 to ex- 
press great liking for a type of play that is most popular at age 6 
and then rapidly declines, is evidence of interest immaturity. For a 
child of 10 years to like a type of play that is sharply increasing in 
popularity at this age level would be evidence of interest maturity. 
By using the angle at which the curve of mean preference scores rose 
or fell, each of the ninety activities was given a numerical weight as an 
index of interest maturity. As in the case of masculinity, these weights 
were based on responses made by children in the control group. The 
next step was to compute an interest maturity score for each child, 
according to the maturity indices of the various activities for which 
the child had expressed preference. When gifted subjects were com- 
pared with control subjects on the maturity of their play interests, it 
was found that the gifted of both sexes showed greater average ma- 
turity at all ages. The differences were all statistically significant ex- 
cept at ages 8 and 9 for girls, and age 13 for boys. The typical gifted 
child is accelerated in the maturity of his play interests. 


Pray INTERESTS AS A BASIS FOR SOCIABILITY AND 
Activity RATINGS 


The ninety play activities were rated by several judges for the 
amount of social participation and social organization they involve, 
and were classified into three groups; the nonsocial, the mildly social, 
and the markedly social. By noting the distribution of a child’s pref- 
erences it was possible to assign him a sociability score. In a similar 
manner it was possible to compute for each child an activity score on 
the basis of his preferences between the relatively quiet and the 
relatively active games. On both of these variables the control group 
scored higher than the gifted group at all ages. On sociability nearly 
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45 percent of the gifted of each sex fell within the lowest quartile of 
the respective sex norm for the control group. The superiority of the 
control on activity scores is hardly less marked. 

These data do not entirely agree with other information we have 
secured on the social and activity interests of gifted and control sub- 
jects. The discrepancies are in part accounted for by the fact that 
several of the very mildly social games which appeal to gifted children 
are unpopular with average children because of the demands they 
make on intelligence (e.g., authors, anagrams, puzzles, checkers, 
chess). Another explanation is the fact that the gifted child is 
usually a year or two younger than his classmates and is therefore 
handicapped in the more strenuous competitive sports like football, 
baseball, basketball, and soccer. 


A MEASURE oF PLAY INFORMATION 


A test of play information was used which consisted of one 
hundred twenty-three questions of the following types: 


You pick up jackstraws with a magnet, hook, fingers. 

A drop kick scores 1, 2, 3. . . 
The score in tennis is tied at deuce, love-thirty, vantage in. 
Roly-poly is played with a mallet, net, rubber ball. _ 

The number of strikes needed to “fan” a player is 3, 4, 5. 


Age norms available for unselected children made it possible to 
Compute, for the gifted group, play information quotients analogous 
to intelligence quotients. These ranged from 75 to 195, with a mean 
of 137. Only 7.5 percent of the quotients were below 110 and only 
3 percent were below 100. The average gifted child of 9 years had 
acquired more information of this kind than the average unselected 


child of 12 years. 


REPORTED EXPERIENCES 


Another section of the questionnaire-test on plays and games con- 
tained forty-five questions about a great variety of experiences. They 
Were in form as follows: 


Did you ever make a trap? Yes No 

id you ever swim 100 feet? Yes No 

ave you ever been captain of an athletic team? Yes No 
Do you belong to a hiking club? Yes No 


— 
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The mean scores of the gifted in this test were almost identical, 
age by age, with those of the control group. The validity of the 
scores depends, of course, on the relative frequency of exaggeration 
in the two groups. The test of overstatement, described in chapter v, 
showed the gifted less prone to this fault than were the unselected 
children. 


Home AND Scuoor Data on PLAY Lire 


Both the Home Blank and School Blank contained several ques- 
tions relating to the child’s play life. As the School Blank was filled 
out for both gifted and control subjects, and the Home Blank only 
for the gifted, the comparisons that follow are based upon the school 
reports: 

A third of the control subjects but only a quarter of the gifted 
were described by teachers as playing with other children "very 
much." Of the gifted, 25 percent preferred playmates who were older 
than themselves, as compared with only 9 percent of the control 
group. Teachers reported the gifted as showing less preference than 
control subjects with regard to sex of playmates; this difference is 
slight for boys but more marked for girls. 

There was no difference between gifted and control in the fre- 
quency with which a child's companionship was sought or avoided, 
and no reliable difference on the child's tendency to cry or get angry 
when he could not have his way. However, 12 percent of the gifted 
but only 5 percent of control subjects were said to be regarded by 
others as "queer" or "different." This is hardly surprising in view 
of the fact that our typical gifted child of eight, with physique close 
to that of the average eight-year-old, was on а par'with the average 
twelve-year-old in intelligence, general information, and command of 
language. The gifted children were different, and it speaks well for 
their social cleverness that in seven cases out of eight their class- 
mates either did not notice the difference or chose to ignore it. 


READING INTERESTS 


Parents of the gifted subjects were asked in the Home Blank to 
estimate the average number of hours per week of home reading, not 
including schoolwork. In the School Blank, teachers were asked to 
rate the amount of home reading on a five-step scale from “much 
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more than average" to "much less than average.” Teachers’ ratings 
were obtained for both the gifted and control groups. Information of 
greater value was obtained by having the children keep a record of 
the books they read over a period of two months. Such records were 
kept by 511 members of the Main Experimental Group and by 808 un- 
selected children in a special control group. The record of each child 
was kept in a thirty-two-page booklet, size three by five inches, pro- 
viding space for recording one book on each page, and for rating on 
a five-point scale how well it was liked. 

The data showed that the majority of gifted children were invet- 
erate readers. The amount of home reading per week, as estimated 
by parents, averaged about 6 hours at age 7 and increased to an aver- 
age of 12 hours at age 13. At every age from 6 to 13 there were 
gifted children who were reported as reading 20 hours a week or 
more. The teachers reported 88 percent of the gifted as reading more 
than the average child and none as reading less than the average; 
they reported 34 percent of the control group as reading more than 
average and 22 percent as reading less. 

The two months' record kept by the children showed the average 
gifted child reading about 10 books by age 7 and 15 by age 11, with 
little increase after 11. Few of the control group reported reading 
any books below 8 years; and after 8 years the average reported for 
the two months ranged between 40 percent and 50 percent of the 
average for the gifted. In both groups the means were a trifle higher 
for girls than for boys. 

Classification of the books read by the two groups brought out 
the fact that the gifted children read over a considerably wider range 
than the control children, and that they read more science, history, 
biography, travel, folk tales, informational fiction, poetry, and drama. 
On the other hand, in proportion to the total number of books read, 
the gifted read fewer books of adventure or mystery, and far less 
emotional fiction. 

Sex differences in kinds of books read during the two months 
followed much the same pattern for the gifted as for the control group. 
In both groups the reading of boys showed greater variety and a 
marked preference for books of adventure, while the girls read about 
five times as many books classed as emotional fiction. Rereading of 
the same book in the two months’ period was reported only by 
girls, 
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MEASURES OF INTELLECTUAL, SOCIAL, AND ACTIVITY INTERESTS 


Some of the evidence we have presented regarding the interests 
of gifted children has been indirect or inferential. Much of it is 
inadequate in the same way that class marks and teachers’ ratings are 
inadequate to establish the exact status of a child with respect to his 
educational accomplishment. The estimates supplied by parents and 
teachers are always open to the suspicion of having been influenced 
by suggestion, “halo” effects, or other forms of bias. Even the testi- 
mony of the children themselves in regard to their interests cannot 
be accepted at face value. Children lack standards by which to judge 
the absolute strength of their interests, and they are likely to be 
misled as to the relative amount of interest they have in various 
things by the influence of associations and other extraneous factors. 
What is needed is a measure of interest as objective, as consistent, 
and as valid as the best measure of intelligence or educational achieve- 
тепе, 

However, the quantitative study of interests is inherently difficult. 
Interest seems very intangible in comparison, for example, with in- 
telligence. Intelligence is abiding; it does not take wings or com- 
pletely alter its form and substance, as interest is so likely to do, 
the moment one approaches it with a test. For this reason a test of 
interest needs to be disguised so that its purpose will not be known 
to the subject. 

Dr. J. B. Wyman’ devised for use with our gifted group an 
interest test which for the first time meets the standard requirements 
with respect to objectivity, reliability, and validity, and in addition 
the requirement of disguise. This was a word-association test of the 
Kent-Rosanoff type. The test was adapted for use with small groups 
by presenting each stimulus word visually, in large print on a card, 
and having the children write down the first word which it made 
them think of. As the stimulus word was presented it was also pro- 
nounced by the examiner. 

It has long been recognized by investigators who have worked 
with association tests that responses to a stimulus word are greatly 
influenced by the subject’s habitual mental preoccupations. Dr. 
Wyman’s problem was, first of all, to select important aspects of 
interest that would be amenable to such a technique and, secondly, to 
make up a list of stimulus words the responses to which would be 
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influenced by those particular aspects of interest which the test was 
designed to measure. 

It was decided to try to measure simultaneously, and by the use of 
a single list of stimulus words, the strength of three kinds of interest: 
intellectual, social, and activity interests. It was assumed that these 
are the aspects of interest that help to determine whether one will be 
primarily a thinker, a mixer, or a doer. Their importance for the 
total personality picture is sufficiently obvious. 

The next task was to make up a list of words that would afford 
measures of these three aspects of interest. All the words in Thorn- 
dike’s word lists were examined and 800 of the words that seemed 
most promising were scrutinized for probable merit by several judges. 
A stimulus word like ball, for example, could be expected to bring, 
among others, such responses as sphere or earth (indicative of intel- 
lectual interest), gay or partner (social interest), bat or soccer (activity 
interest). The response dance might deserve a weight for both social 
and activity interest. Similarly, the stimulus word ring might bring 
such responses as circle, engagement, or target. 

On the basis of such considerations, a trial list of 80 stimulus words 
was made up and administered to 175 children. Analysis of the 
responses resulted in the elimination of 37 of the 80 words, and 
afforded clues as to the kinds of words that would be fruitful. A new 
list was then made up containing 160 words, later reduced to 120 
after trial with several groups of subjects. This was the final form 
of the test which was given to gifted and unselected subjects. 

The validation of the test and the method of assigning score 
weights to responses were based on the results of the test with 265 
seventh-grade children who had been specially selected by their 
teachers as representing either high or low intellectual interests, high 
or low social interests, high or low activity interests. A particular 
response to any given stimulus word was given a score weight 
according as it discriminated between children of high or low 
interest in any of the three fields. The sums of weights for 
all of a child’s responses yielded three total scores, one for each 
of the three types of interest. The reliabilities of the three total 
scores were all between .80 and .90, which is not far below the 
reliabilities of group intelligence tests. Finally, 128 children who had 
been given the test were also rated individually by two teachers on 
€ach of the three aspects of interest. The correlations between Wyman 
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scores and the teachers’ ratings were, respectively, .65, .50, and .31 
for intellectual interest, social interest, and activity interest. The first 
two of these coefficients are about as high as are usually found be- 
tween intelligence test scores and teachers’ ratings on intelligence ; that 
for activity interest is so low as to be useful only in the comparison 
of rather large groups. 

The test was given to 689 gifted subjects of ages eight to fifteen, 
belonging chiefly to the Main Experimental Group, and to a control 
group of ages ten to fifteen. The subjects of both groups were in 
grades four to nine. 

On strength of intellectual interests, the mean of the gifted 
children at most ages exceeded that of the control group by about 1.4 
times the S.D. of the control distribution. For the ages combined, 
about 90 percent of the gifted were above the mean of the control 
group in intellectual interest. In social interests the superiority of 
the gifted was somewhat less marked but still very decisive, the mean 
of the gifted exceeding that of unselected children by about 1 S.D. of 
the distribution of the latter, Approximately 84 percent of the gifted 
were above the mean of the control group in social interest. In activity 
interests there was no reliable difference between the gifted and control 
groups except for a moderate superiority of the gifted boys at age ten. 

The data yielded by the Wyman test are believed to be the most 
reliable and valid evidence we have regarding the differences between 
the interests of gifted and of unselected children. As measured by this 
test, the difference is very great for intellectual interests, a third less 
for social interests, and Practically zero for activity interests, The 
relative magnitudes of differences for the three kinds of interest are 
pretty certainly correct; the absolute magnitudes are more in doubt. 
The order of relative differences is supported by other evidence. For 
example, we know that the gifted average about 3 S.D. higher in 
IQ than unselected children, that they are only slightly above unselected 
children in physique (on which activity interests must in considerable 
measure depend), and that on the social traits which favor election to 
school offices their degree of superiority is intermediate between ТО 
difference and the difference in physique. 

Consider next the superiority of the gifted in intellectual interest 
(as measured by the Wyman test) with their Superiority in intelli- 
gence. The former, we have seen, is Tepresented by a mean interest 
score 1.4 S.D. above the mean for unselected subjects, the latter by 
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a mean 3 S.D. above that of unselected subjects. In other words, the 
gifted average only about 50 percent as superior in intellectual interest 
as in IQ. Although it is a matter of common observation that some 
children of high IQ display little intellectual interest, it is unlikely 
that the true average discrepancy is as great as this. The Wyman test, 
valuable as it is, is not offered as a completely adequate measure 
of all the intellectual interests a child may have. 

Another estimate of the intellectuality of a child's interest could be 
based on the relative magnitude of his IQ and his achievement quo- 
tient. We have previously shown that our gifted group was about 80 
percent as superior in achievement quotient as in IQ. Which of the two 
estimates (80 percent or 50 percent) is more nearly correct it is 
impossible to say. In all probability the truth lies somewhere between. 
The fact that not all of intellectual interest is measured by the Wyman 
test suggests that 50 percent must be too low. That the 80 percent 
may be too high is suggested by the observation that a child’s school 
achievement is likely to be influenced by a number of things that have 
nothing to do with the strength of his intellectual interests, including, 
for example, his personal liking for the teacher. 

Whatever the exact magnitude of the average discrepancy may be, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that some persons of high 10 
have little intellectual interest. The extent to which school achieve- 
ment is influenced by the kind of intellectual interest measured by 
this test was estimated by applying the method of partial correlation 
to the scores of 81 children who had been given the National Intelli- 
gence Test, the Stanford Achievement Test, and the Wyman Test of 
Intellectual Interests. The correlation between intelligence and 
achievement when intellectual interest was held constant was .76. 
The correlation between intellectual interest and achievement when 
intelligence was held constant was .49. These correlations give a com- 
parative measure of the effect of the two variables on school achieve- 
ment. The effect of intellectual interest on achievement was signifi- 
cant for all the school subjects except spelling. Similar treatment 
of the data for social and activity interests indicated that these two 
variables as here measured have practically no effect upon school 


achievement. 


CHAPTER V 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE GIFTED 
CHILD: CHARACTER TESTS AND 
TRAIT RATINGS 


Are superior traits of character evenly distributed among all intel- 
lectual levels, or do they appear with unequal frequency among the 
gifted, the average, and the mentally inferior? One’s answer to this 
question may profoundly influence one’s attitudes toward various 
social and occupational classes. Because the issue is one which people 
cannot face with mental objectivity, any unbiased evidence that 
psychometrics can offer should be doubly welcome. 

Such evidence we have obtained, but only for children of school 
age. There is no certainty that the relationship between intelligence 
and character during childhood persists throughout life, though a 
majority of psychologists believe that it does. The evidence brought 
together by Chassell'* strongly suggests that such is the case. How- 
ever this may be, it seemed desirable to establish as accurately as 
possible the relative standing of gifted and unselected children in a 
number of character traits for which tests of demonstrated validity 
had been devised. The scores made by the gifted subjects in such tests 
acquire additional interest in connection with the follow-up studies of 
their later careers, 

A battery of tests was given to 532 gifted subjects aged seven to 
fourteen (chiefly of the Main Experimental Group), and to 533 
unselected subjects aged ten to fourteen used as a control group. The 
battery included two tests of the tendency to overstate in reporting 
experience and knowledge; three tests of the wholesomeness of prefer- 
ences and attitudes (reading preferences, character preferences, and 
social attitudes, respectively) ; a test of cheating under circumstances 
that offered considerable temptation; and a test of emotional in- 
stability. The subjects were tested in groups. 

The tests of cheating and of emotional instability were selected 
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as among the best of a battery of character tests used by Cady ;§ the 
others were all from a battery devised by Raubenheimer.? Both of 
these batteries had been found to yield satisfactory reliability coef- 
ficients and to discriminate rather effectively between boys of known 
delinquent tendencies and boys of superior social and behavioral 
adjustment. Total scores of the seven character tests have a reliability 
of .80 to .85 and a validity (based on discrimination between de- 
linquent and well-adjusted boys of ages twelve to fourteen) in the 
neighborhood of .60. Whether the validity is equally high for girls 
is not known. The seven tests will be briefly described. 

1. Overstatement A. Each child was given a printed list of 50 
book titles and was told to put a cross before each book he had read. 
Twenty of the titles in the list were fictitious, and the overstatement 
score was the ratio of fictitious to genuine titles checked. Temptation 
to overstate was provided by informing the children that, when they 
were through, each would be asked to stand up and tell the number 
of books he had read. 

2. Overstatement B. First the child was given a list of 80 ques- 
tions, each to be answered by underlining “Yes” or “No.” Examples: 
Yes No 


Do you know who discovered America? 
No 


Do you know who wrote Н uckleberry Finn? Yes 


Each child counted the number of his “yes” responses and announced 


it to the group. 

The second part of this test 
of response in the first part, and 
all the other tests in the series had been comple 
tion test of 80 items, each item corresponding to one in the first part 


of the test. Examples: 


was a check on the child’s honesty 
for this reason was not given until 
ted. It was an informa- 


Columbus Balboa Cook 
Dickens Henty Mark 


America was discovered by Drake 
Huckleberry Finn was written by Alger 
Twain 


The score is the percentage of overstatement or understatement. 


3. Test of questionable reading preferences. The child was given 
a list of 10 alleged book titles (all fictitious), and was told to number 
each book from 1 to 10 to indicate how well he thought he would 


like it. The items were: 
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A Daring Rescue | 

Roy Black, the Master Thief 

Captains of Great Teams 

Hobo Stories 

Running Away with the Circus 

The Adventures of Boys Who Became Great Men 
Summer Camp Adventures 

With the Gang in the Back Streets 

The Boy Inventor 

The Escape Through the Woods 


The score was the sum of the squares of the individual deviations of 
responses from a hypothetical “best” order. The “best” order was 
based on the judgments of several psychologists regarding the prob- 
able wholesomeness of interest represented by the individual titles. 


4. Test of questionable character preferences. This consisted of 

16 character sketches made up in two lists of 8 each. The persons de- 

scribed in each list were to be numbered from 1 to 8 to indicate their 

relative appeal as a possible chum. The score was derived as in the 
test of reading preferences. Two of the items were as follows: 

DICK joined the Boy Scouts as soon as he was old enough. He did 

not like it at first; the drill and the rules were hard. Now he is a 

troop leader and is planning a camp in the mountains next summer. 

BILL EVANS is fourteen and is the leader of his gang. He always 

manages to get his men home safely after they have had a good time 


around the pool room. Just last week they saw Tom Mix at the 
movies without paying. 


5. Test of questionable social attitudes. Twenty-four things, per- 
sons, or ideas were named, each followed by four statements indicating 
possible attitudes toward it. The subject was asked to check the one 
statement that most nearly told how he felt about it. Score was the 


number of questionable attitudes checked. Two of the items were as 
follows: 


BOY SCOUTS: They have too many rules. 
They have to drill too hard; it is no fun. 


They are regular fellows and have lots of fun. 
They are like sissies. 


POLICEMEN: They have it in for the kids. 
They are glad to help you out. 


It is fun to fool them. 
They are just big bluffs. 
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6. Test of cheating. This was disguised as a test of skill and was 
in two parts. In the first part, the child was given a sheet with 
irregularly placed circles printed on it. The task was to note carefully 
the position of each circle, then shut the eyes tight and try to place a 
cross in every circle. The second part was similar except that four 
square maze paths were to be traced with the eyes shut. As only a 
very small amount of success in either part of this test is possible 
without “peeping,” the cheating score was the number of correct 
responses above the average success norm experimentally established 
under conditions which excluded cheating. 

7. Test of emotional instability. This was Cady’s modification of 
the Woodworth questionnaire, and consisted of 85 questions to be 
answered by “Yes” or “No.” Score was the number of “Yes” or 
“No” responses given of those that had previously been found to dis- 
criminate between normal and delinquent boys. Examples of test 
items: 

Are you afraid in the dark? Yes No 


Do you ever dream of robbers? Yes No 
Do people find fault with you much? Yes No 


The results of the character tests were decisive; the gifted group 
scored “better” than the control group on every subtest at every age 
from ten to fourteen. Below the age of ten no comparison was pos- 
sible because the control subjects below this age were not sufficiently 
literate to take the tests. Table 4 shows, for the sexes separately, the 
proportion of gifted subjects who equaled or surpassed the mean 
of the control group on each subtest and on the total score for ages 
ten to fourteen combined. 

It can be seen from Table 4 that the overlap on most of the sub- 
tests, and even on the total score, was rather large. For ages ten to 
fourteen the superiority of the gifted on the total score amounted to 
about 1 S.D. of the distribution of the control group, which is only 
about a third as great as their superiority over unselected children 
in IQ, 

The question may be raised whether a part of this superiority is 
spurious because of the possibility that bright subjects would be 
more likely to divine the purpose of the tests and so respond in the 
socially approved way. This factor would be most likely to be present 
in the tests of reading preferences, character preferences, social atti- 
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tudes, and emotional instability. It is believed hardly to have entered 
at all in the case of the cheating test and the two overstatement tests, 
all three of which gave highly reliable differences between the gifted 
and control groups. It has previously been noted that the second 
part of Overstatement B, which is most likely to arouse suspicion, was 
not given until all the other tests had been completed. In his study 
of delinquent and well-adjusted boys, Raubenheimer questioned his 
subjects after they had completed the tests, to find out whether they 


had guessed their Purpose. Less than 5 percent of his subjects (all 
thirteen years old) guessed correctly, 


TABLE 4 
PROPORTION ОЕ GIFTED SUBJECTS Wuo EQUALED or SURPASSED 


THE MEAN oF CONTROL Ѕувјестѕ iN EACH or SEVEN 
CHARACTER TESTS AND IN TOTAL SCORE 


Percent- Percent- 
Tests age 
Girls 
1. Overstatement A 59 
2. Overstatement B 73 
3. Book preferences 76 
4. Character preferences 81 
5. Social attitudes 83 
6. Cheating tests ............ 61 
7. Emotional stability 75 
Total SCO „аныз 84 


Trait RATINGS 
The subjective rating of abil 
nique widely used in individual psychology. Notwithstanding its many 


ities and personality traits is a tech- 


limitations, it is often capable of yielding valuable data where more 
exact psychometric procedures are not available, or where а check 
is needed on the results obtained by other methods, Among the limi- 
tations are: (1) low reliability, as indicated by disagreements between 
judges who rate the same individuals; (2) the rather low correla- 
in question, where accurate 
; (3) the difficulty of avoiding “h 

dge to rate a subject 
bad opinion of the on 


alo" 
high or 
е being 


There are various ways of reducing the error from these sources 
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For example, reliability and validity can be improved by carefully 
defining the trait to be noted, by choosing raters who have had ample 
opportunity to observe the person to be rated, by forewarning them 
against specific types of error, and by selecting for rating only such 
traits as are likely to manifest themselves in everyday behavior. The 
setup of the rating scale is also important. 

The plan of trait rating used with the gifted subjects was the 
result of several years’ experience in trying out various rating schemes 
with children of average and superior ability. The traits finally 
selected for rating numbered 25 and can be classified in the following 
categories: intellectual (4), volitional (4), moral (4), emotional (3), 
aesthetic (2), physical (2), social (5), and the single trait, mechanical 
ability. The individual traits are listed by category in Table 5. How- 
ever, in the blanks in which the ratings were made, the traits were 
presented in a mixed order. 

The rating scheme with instructions filled five pages in the Home 
Blank and School Blank. The first page, including instructions and 
illustrative ratings, is here reproduced. 

Effort was made to have each child in all three gifted groups rated 
on all the 25 traits by a teacher and by one of the parents. Both parent 
ratings and teacher ratings were obtained for almost 95 percent of 
the Main Experimental Group. In addition, teacher ratings were 
obtained for 523 children of ages eight to fourteen in a control group 
composed of children enrolled in the same classes as the gifted. 

When ratings of the gifted subjects by parents and teachers were 
compared it was found that on a majority of the traits the parent 
ratings averaged higher for both boys and girls. They were much 
higher for Appreciation of beauty, Leadership, Sympathy and tender- 
ness, and Desire to know. On the other hand, teacher ratings averaged 
higher for Prudence and forethought, Permanency of moods, and 
Common sense. On Self-confidence, boys averaged higher on teacher 
ratings, girls higher on parent ratings. On Freedom from vanity, 
boys averaged higher on parent ratings, girls higher on teacher 
ratings. On General intelligence the mean of parent ratings was 
almost identical with the mean of teacher ratings for boys and girls. 

Parents and teachers agreed fairly well regarding the traits on 
which the gifted children were most or least superior to average chil- 
dren. The rank order of the traits from highest to lowest mean 
rating by parents correlated .70 with the corresponding rank order 
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based on teachers’ ratings. However, the agreement was much less in 
their ratings on individual children; for most of the traits it was 
represented by a Pearsonian correlation of only about .30. This 
figure should not be regarded as a reliability coefficient in the true 
sense, for the reason that a child’s personality behavior in the school 
is often very different from that which he exhibits in the home. 

More important is the comparison of gifted and control subjects 
on ratings given to both groups by teachers. Table 5 gives the com- 
parative data both for the 25 individual traits and for groups of traits 
as classified in various categories. The comparison is in terms of the 
percentage of gifted subjects who equaled or exceeded the control 
subjects in mean rating. The figures in Table 5 are for the sexes com- 
bined and for all ages combined, since the mean ratings varied only 
slightly either with age or sex. The instructions specifically requested 
that the child should be rated in comparison with the average child of 
the same age. The instructions made no reference to sex, but it is 
probable that boys were rated in comparison with boys and girls in 
comparison with girls. Combining ages and sexes greatly enhanced 
the reliability of the comparisons in Table 5. 

For the most part, the results of the trait ratings by teachers pre- 
sent a picture of the gifted child that agrees fairly well with the data 
from other sources. This is especially true in regard to the kinds of 
traits in which the superiority of the gifted group is most or least 
marked. At the top of the list is General intelligence, in which 97 per- 
cent of the gifted were rated at or above the mean of the control 
group. A little below are the other intellectual traits including Desire 
to know (90 percent), Originality (85 percent), Common sense (84 
percent). The average of the percentages for the 4 intellectual traits 
is 89 percent. As noted in the preceding chapter, 90 percent of the 
gifted equaled or exceeded the mean of unselected children in intel- 
lectual interest as measured by the Wyman test. The agreement of 
the two lines of evidence is here almost perfect. 

Next highest in the order of superiority of the gifted subjects are 
the volitional traits: Will power and perseverance (84 percent), Desire 
to excel (84 percent), Self-confidence (81 percent), Prudence and 
forethought (81 percent). The average of these is 82.5 percent. 

The figures for emotional traits are: Sense of humor (74 percent), 
Cheerfulness and optimism (64 percent), Permanence of moods (63 
percent). The average of these is 67 percent, which is exactly the same 
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as the proportion of gifted who equaled or exceeded the control group 
in the Woodworth-Cady Test of Emotional Stability. 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGES OF GIFTED SUBJECTS RATED ВУ TEACHERS 
ABOVE THE MEAN OF THE ConTROL GROUP 
Percent 
1. Intellectual traits 
General intelligence ........................ 97 
Desire to know .... 
Originality 
Common sense — 
Average of intellectual traits 89 
2. Volitional traits 
Will power and perseverance................. 84 
Desire to excel 
Self-confidence 


Average of volitional traits | 82.5 


3. Emotional traits 
Sense of humor ........... 
Cheerfulness and optimism . 
Permanence of moods ..... 


67 


4. Aesthetic traits 
Musical &ppreciatlon orses sinio vie acre и низа и а 66 
Appreciation of beauty ..... "T 
Average of aesthetic їгаійѕ..................... 65 


5. Moral traits 
Consclentlousness „екин екран nmn mes 72 
Truthfulness ............ E NE 
Sympathy and tenderness .. anes 
Generosity and unselfishness Фә 
Average of moral ігайѕ....................... 64 


6. Physical traits 
cd d —— кыныннан њу 60 
Physical energy ......... ... 
Average of physical ігайѕ..................... 61 


7. Social traits 


57.4 
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The figures for moral traits are: Conscientiousness (72 percent), 
Truthfulness (71 percent), Sympathy and tenderness (58 percent), 
Generosity and unselfishness (55 percent). The average of these is 
64 percent. 

Two of the moral traits, Conscientiousness and Truthfulness, are 
more or less comparable with three of the character tests; namely, 
the two tests of overstatement and the test of cheating. On the two 
tests of overstatement combined, 63 percent of the gifted were at or 
above the mean of the control group; on the test of cheating 
64 percent were at or above the mean. These figures are to be com- 
pared with 72 percent on the ratings for Conscientiousness and 71 
percent on the ratings for Truthfulness. The disagreement here be- 
tween the two lines of evidence is not very great, but it is enough to 
indicate that in objective tests of truthfulness and honesty the gifted 
did not quite live up to their reputation. In ratings of the other two 
moral traits, Sympathy and Generosity, the superiority of the gifted 
was less marked. These traits are perhaps as much social as moral; 
at any rate, their means are closely in line with the means of the 
social traits. 

In respect to physical traits, both the anthropometric measure- 
ments and the medical examinations showed the gifted definitely 
though not greatly superior to unselected children. The ratings on 
physical traits were in harmony with this finding; 60 percent of the 
gifted were rated at or above the average of the control group on 
Health, and 62 percent on Physical energy. The Wyman scores on 
activity interests showed no reliable difference between the gifted 
and the control groups, but activity interests are perhaps only in part 
dependent upon physique. : | 

On ratings of social traits the proportions of gifted at or above 
the mean of the control group were 70 percent for Leadership, 57 
percent for Sensitivity to approval or disapproval, 56 percent for 
Popularity, 52 percent for Freedom from vanity, and 52 percent for 
Fondness for large groups. The average of the figures for the social 
traits was 57 percent. However, on the Wyman test of social inter- 
ests, about 84 percent of the gifted equaled or exceeded the mean 
of the control group. The large discrepancy between these two 
figures (57 percent and 84 percent) indicates that social interest and 


social effectiveness are not the same thing. Н н 
The singular position of Leadership among the social traits de- 
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serves comment. On this trait 70 percent of the gifted equaled or 
exceeded the mean of the control group, while for the other four 
social traits the proportions ranged between 52 percent and 57 per- 
cent. Obviously Leadership depends largely upon other factors than 
Fondness for large groups, Sensitiveness to approval or disapproval, 
Freedom from vanity, and Popularity. One surmises that these other 
necessary factors are largely intellectual and volitional, in both of 
which the gifted notably excel. The ratings on Leadership are con- 
sistent with the facts reported in chapter xiii on the frequency 
with which our gifted subjects are elected to class offices and honors 
despite their usual age disadvantage. 

On the two aesthetic traits—Musical appreciation and Apprecia- 
tion of beauty—approximately 65 percent of the gifted equaled or 
exceeded the mean of the control group. We have no comparable test 
data for these traits, but other investigators have reported low yet 
reliable positive correlations between intelligence scores and scores in 
tests of musical and artistic talent. We do have preference ratings of 
the different school subjects by the gifted and control groups, but 
these are not very enlightening; they tell us primarily how well a 
subject is liked in comparison with other subjects, not the abso- 
lute degree of liking or appreciation. The ratings in question showed 
modeling to be the only art subject relatively more liked by the gifted 
than by the control group. Painting and drawing were relatively more 
liked by the control group (both sexes). Instrumental music and 
singing were both relatively more liked by control girls than by gifted 
girls, while boys of the two groups showed about equal preference 
for these subjects. Perhaps all this means nothing more than that 
average children are more likely than the gifted to appreciate re- 
lief from school subjects that require thinking, and the opportu- 
nity to shift to subjects which involve less thinking and more motor 
activity. 

Mechanical ingenuity was the one trait in which teachers rated 
the gifted below unselected children. It is certain that the teachers 
were here in error, for test scores in mechanical ability have been 
consistently found to yield positive, not negative, correlations with 
intelligence scores. This is a trait which the average classroom 
teacher has little opportunity to observe; moreover, she is prone to 
overlook the fact that the gifted child in her class is usually a year 
or two younger than the others. 
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DEGREE OF CERTAINTY IN TRAIT RATINGS 


In the rating instructions, raters were asked to indicate the сег- 
tainty of each judgment by underlining one of the phrases “very 
certain,” “fairly certain,” “rather uncertain,” “very uncertain.” The 
average degree of certainty was about the same for girls and boys and 
changed little with the age of the subject. As would be expected, 
parents rated the gifted with more certainty than the teachers rated 
them, This was true for every trait. The teachers rated the gifted with 
more certainty than they rated the control subjects, which suggests 
that the gifted child, on the average, has a more positive and striking 
personality than the average child. 

Some traits were rated with a much greater feeling of certainty 
than others. The mean degree of indicated certainty was high for 
such traits as General intelligence, Desire to know, and Desire to excel. 
It was very low for Musical appreciation, Appreciation of beauty, 
Permanence of moods, Sympathy and tenderness, Generosity and 
unselfishness, Prudence and forethought, Mechanical ingenuity, and 


Leadership. 
COMPOSITE PORTRAIT OF THE GIFTED CHILD 


The material presented in this and the two preceding chapters 
constitutes what might be called a composite portrait of the gifted child. 
The outstanding features of this delineation will now be briefly 
summarized in terms of deviations from the central tendencies of the 
general child population. 

First of all, we have seen that despite many exceptions to the 
rule the typical gifted child is the product of superior parentage— 
superior not only in cultural and educational background but appar- 
ently also in heredity. As a result of the combined influence of inheri- 
tance and environment, the typical member of our group is a slightly 
better physical specimen than the average child of the generality: 
the evidence obtained from anthropometric measurements, health 


histories, and medical examinations is unanimous and conclusive on 


this point. 


Educationally, the average gifted child is accelerated in grade 


placement about 14 percent of his age, but in mastery of the subject 
matter taught he is accelerated about 44 percent of his age. The net 
result is that a majority of the members of our group, during the 
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elementary-school period, were kept at school tasks two or three full 
grades below the level of achievement they had already reached. In 
the earlier years, at least, the school appears to play only a minor 
role in the education of the gifted child, for among those of a given 
age there is almost no correlation between achievement test scores 
and length of school attendance. Notwithstanding this gross neglect 
of their educational needs, the vast majority of gifted children like 
school and prefer the hard subjects to the easy ones. 

The interests of gifted children are many-sided and spontaneous. 
They learn to read easily, read more and better books than the 
average child, and largely educate themselves. At the same time, 
they make numerous collections, engage in all kinds of childhood 
activities, and acquire far more knowledge of plays and games than 
the average child of their years. Their preferences among plays, 
games, and amusements follow fairly closely the normal sex trends 
with regard to masculinity and femininity of interest, although gifted 
girls tend to be a little more masculine in their play life than average 
girls. Perhaps the most significant thing about the play preferences 
of gifted children is that they reveal a degree of interest maturity 
two or three years beyond the age norm. On the Wyman Interest 
Test, 90 percent of the gifted subjects score above the average of 
unselected children in intellectual interests and 84 percent of them 
Score above the average in social interests. In activity interests the 
gifted differ little from unselected children of the same age. 

A battery of seven character tests showed gifted children above 
average on every one. As compared with unselected children they are 
less inclined to boast or to overstate their knowledge; they are more 
trustworthy when under temptation to cheat; their reading prefer- 
ences, character preferences, and social attitudes are more wholesome ; 
and they score higher in emotional stability. On total score of the 
character tests, the typical gifted child of nine years tests as high as 
the average child of twelve. 

Ratings on 25 traits by parents and teachers confirm the evidence 
from tests and case histories. The proportion of gifted subjects rated 
superior to unselected children of corresponding age was 89 percent 
for 4 intellectual traits, 82 percent for 4 volitional traits, 67 percent 
for 3 emotional traits, 65 percent for 2 aesthetic traits, 64 percent for 
4 moral traits, 61 percent for 2 physical traits, and 57 percent for 5 
social traits. Only on one trait—mechanical ingenuity—were they 
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rated as low as unselected children, and this verdict is contradicted by 
the results of mechanical aptitude tests. | 

There аге two facts which stand out clearly in the composite 
portrait: (1) The deviation of the gifted subjects from the generality 
is in the upward direction for nearly all traits. This is another way 
of saying that desirable traits tend to be positively rather than 
negatively correlated. There is no law of compensation whereby the 
intellectual superiority of the gifted is sure to be offset by inferiorities 
along nonintellectual lines. (2) The amount of upward deviation is 
not the same in all traits. It is greatest in those aspects of behavior 
sely related to intelligence, such as originality, intellectual 
interests, and ability to score high in achievement tests. In school 
achievement the superiority is greatest in the abstract subjects and 
least in penmanship, spelling, and routine arithmetical computations. 
This unevenness is no greater in amount for gifted than for average 
children, but it is different in direction; whereas the gifted are at 
their best in the “thought” subjects, average children are at their best 
in subjects that make least demands upon concept manipulation. 

The reader is cautioned, however, to bear in mind the limitations of 
composite portraiture. The method is useful in calling attention to 
central tendencies and in providing a basis for generalization as a 
о educational practice, but it would be unfortunate if this 
lead one to overlook the wide range of variability 
within the gifted group on every trait we have studied. Gifted children 
do not fall into a single pattern but into an infinite variety of patterns. 
One can find within the group individual examples of almost every 
type of personality defect, social maladjustment, behavior problem, 
and physical frailty ; the only difference is that among gifted children 
the incidence of these deviations is, in varying degrees, lower than 
in the general population. There will be ample opportunity in later 
chapters of this volume to call attention to the individual differences 


among our subjects. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SIX YEARS LATER: 
THE PROMISE OF YOUTH 


After the survey of 1921-22, effort was made to keep in touch with 
the subjects by sending annual report blanks to parents and teachers 
requesting certain physical, educational, and social data. Such blanks 
were mailed in 1923-24, 1924-25, and 1925-26. Each year about 90 
percent of the Home Blanks were filled out and returned, but only 
about 75 percent of the School Blanks. Although the information 
received in this way was of considerable value, it was so limited in 
scope that it offered a rather insecure basis for generalizations in 
other matters than educational progress. 

In 1927 a grant from the Commonwealth Fund of New York City 
made it possible to undertake a more thorough follow-up by field 
assistants. Plans for the work were formulated during the spring 
and summer of 1927 and, in September of the same year, the field 
assistants began their work of testing children and interviewing 
parents and teachers. The work required the full time of three assist- 
ants for a year, and the tabulation and interpretation of the material 
required an additional year. 

The six-year interval between the original research and the fol- 
low-up investigation was in a number of respects favorable as to 
length; it was great enough to make a comparison between earlier 
and later findings significant and interesting, but not so long as to 
make it impossible to use any of the kinds of tests employed in the 
original study. Data were secured as follows: 

Intelligence tests. The Stanford-Binet was given to subjects under 
thirteen years of age, and one form of the Terman Group Test to all 
others. Scores on the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High 
School Graduates were available for a considerable number of the 
older subjects. 

Achievement tests. The Stanford Achievement Test was used with 
subjects who were in grades four to eight. Other achievement tests 
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used were the Hotz Algebra Test, the Stanford Comprehension in 
Literature Test for subjects in grades nine, ten, and eleven, and the 
Iowa High School Content Examination for high-school seniors and 
college freshmen. Scholastic marks of subjects in high school were 
also secured. 

Personality tests. The Woodworth-Cady Test of Emotional Sta- 
bility, used in 1922, was given to subjects aged eleven to eighteen 
who lived in the San Francisco Bay area. The Wyman Test of In- 
tellectual Interests was repeated for some of those who took this test 
in 1922-23. The Stanford Masculinity-Femininity Test, devised by 
Terman and Miles, was given to subjects in grade nine or above, in- 
cluding those who had discontinued school at high-school graduation. 
The George Washington Social Intelligence Test was given to high- 
school seniors and college freshmen, and to subjects under twenty 
who were not in school. The Goodwin Watson Test of Social Atti- 
tudes was given to high-school seniors and college freshmen. 

Vocational interest tests. The Strong Vocational Interest Test 
was given to boys of the Main Experimental Group who were over 
fourteen, and the Zyve Test of Scientific Aptitude to gifted subjects 
attending Stanford University. 

The age range of the subjects was so great that no test, either of 
intelligence, achievement, or personality was suitable for all. Fur- 
thermore, because of limitations of time and expense it was not possible 
in the case of most of the tests to give them to all the subjects for 
whom they were applicable. A majority of them were given to random 
samplings of 100 to 200 subjects—samplings large enough to afford 
a basis for generalizations regarding the entire group of subjects. 
The testing schedule was planned primarily for subjects who had 
originally been given the Stanford-Binet test. 

Other types of data were secured as follows: a Home Informa- 
tion Blank of four pages was filled out by parents of subjects up to 
and including age nineteen. An Interest Blank of two pages was 
filled out by the subjects under twenty, and a two-page Information 
Blank by those age twenty or over. A. School Information Blank of 
two pages was filled out by the teachers of the children who were still 
in elementary or high school. A Trait Rating Blank provided ratings 
by parents and teachers on 12 traits selected from the 25 on which 
ratings were secured in 1921-22. Finally, blanks were provided for 
the field workers’ reports on home visits and on conferences with 
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the children themselves and their teachers. It was not possible, un- 
fortunately, to repeat the medical examinations and physical measure- 
ments of the original study, but considerable information on physical 
development and health history was secured from parents and 
teachers. 

The follow-up staff included Barbara Stoddard Burks, Alice 
Leahy, Helen Marshall, and Melita Oden. Miss Marshall had assisted 
in the investigation of 1921-22, and in the present follow-up was con- 
cerned primarily with the collection of field data in the San Francisco 
area. Miss Leahy and Mrs. Oden also gave their time to field work, 
while Dr. Burks’ duties were divided between field work and office 
administration. In the published report it was possible to include 
a valuable study by Dr. Dortha Jensen of the literary juvenilia of 
certain members of the group. 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to a brief summary 
of the most important results of the follow-up as published in Volume 
III of Genetic Studies of Genius? It will be understood, of course, 
that the results here reported are incapable of answering the question, 
how gifted children finally turn out. It is believed, however, that 
they do give a fairly good picture of the typical gifted child in early 
youth. At the time of the follow-up, the average age of the Main Ex- 
perimental Group was in the neighborhood of sixteen years, and the 
average age of the high-school group not far from twenty-one years. 


RETESTING OF INTELLIGENCE 


The Stanford-Binet was given to members of the group below 
the age of thirteen years. These included 38 boys and 35 girls. The 
boys showed an average drop of 3 points in IQ after the six-year 
interval, the girls an average drop of 13 points. On the Terman Group 
Test there was a gain in point score but a slight drop in 10 as esti- 
mated by this test. The mean score on the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination for students entering Stanford was about 1 S.D. above 
the average of Stanford University students. 

Twenty-seven subjects whose 10'5 had changed by 15 points or 
more on the Stanford-Binet test were given the Herring-Binet, and 
26 whose estimated IO's on the Terman Group Test had decreased 
markedly were given a second form of the same test. In the majority 
of cases the additional data confirmed the results of the first retest. 
Moreover, the school achievement test scores of subjects whose IQ’s 
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had dropped averaged below those of the other members of the gifted 
group. On the whole, the data pointed to the conclusion that, although 
a majority of gifted subjects were in 1927-28 about as superior to 
the generality as they were in 1921-22, there were some cases which 
showed a reliable drop in IQ. There were also some reliable gains, 
but these were less numerous than the losses. The reader is referred to 
chapters xi and xii, in which the intellectual status of the group 


as of 1940 has been evaluated. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


The mean educational quotients of the subjects young enough 
to be given the Stanford Achievement Test in 1928 were slightly 
lower than those of gifted subjects of similar age who took the test in 
1922. The average difference amounted to 6 points in educational 
quotient for boys and 10 points for girls. 

The Hotz Algebra Test showed the gifted subjects somewhat 
above the high-school norms published by the author. The Iowa High 
School Content Examination, covering the fields of English, mathe- 
matics, science, and history, showed the gifted group on an average 
nearly 2 S.D. above the Iowa norms for high-school seniors. The 
Zyve Test of Scientific Aptitude was given to 53 of the gifted sub- 
jects attending Stanford University; the resulting mean score was 
nearly 1 S.D. above that of Stanford students in general, and only a 
little below the average of Stanford graduate students majoring in 


science. 


SCHOLASTIC AND OTHER INTERESTS 

test data on interests were in line with 
the results secured in 1921-22, though naturally there were changes 
resulting from increase in age. The average number of hours per 
week devoted to general reading was approximately seven and one- 
half, but this decreased after age fourteen as a result of home-study re- 
quirements. The sex differences in reading preferences almost exactly 
paralleled those found six years earlier. Both boys and girls tended 
to prefer reading to all other occupations, and to prefer “games that 
require lots of exercise” to “games that require little exercise.” The 
gifted subjects had taken part in a wide variety of extracurricular ac- 


tivities both in the grades and in high school. 
It was possible to give the Wyman Interest Test to 91 subjects who 


Both questionnaire and 
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had taken the test in 1922-23. The resulting distributions of scores 
for intellectual interest, social interest, and activity interest, were al- 
most identical with those in the original test, but the correlations be- 
tween the individual scores on the original test and the retest were 
low ; namely, .38 for intellectual interests, .50 for social interests, and 
+15 for activity interests. Obviously, this test given in childhood is 
not very predictive of interests in the middle and late teens. 


SOCIAL AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Repetition of the Woodworth-Cady Test of Emotional Stability 
with 150 subjects showed a correlation of .42 between the original 
results and those of 1928. 

The Goodwin Watson Test of Social Attitudes, intended pri- 
marily as a test of fair-mindedness, gave results with the gifted group 
closely resembling the scores of other well-educated groups tested by 
Watson. 

On the Terman-Miles test of masculinity-femininity* the gifted 
boys rated almost exactly on a par with unselected boys of corre- 
sponding age, but gifted girls averaged reliably more masculine than 
unselected girls. 

The George Washington Social Intelligence Test was administered 
to 184 of the gifted subjects, and gave average scores considerably 
above the norms furnished by the author of the test. The scores on 
this test are perhaps as much influenced by general intelligence as by 
social intelligence. 

Case-history data on social and personality traits gave a picture 
which differed little from that of 1921-22. The proportion of gifted 
subjects whose companionship was sought by others, and the pro- 
portion who were teased or regarded as “queer” had changed little. 
However, the gifted subjects by mid-youth showed an even greater 
tendency to prefer companions older than themselves than they did 
during their childhood years. About 5 percent of the boys and 2 per- 
cent of the girls were, in 1928, regarded either by parents or by 
teachers as presenting personality problems. There was some indi- 
cation that difficulties in making social adjustments were more often 
encountered among subjects who as children had tested above 170 IQ. 


* Described in reference number 66. This M.F test is not to be f 
with that used in 1921-22, or with the one used in 1940. confused 
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The traits selected for ratings in 1927-28 were the following: 
Perseverance, Fondness for groups, Leadership, Popularity, Desire 
to excel, Freedom from vanity, Sympathy, Conscientiousness, Desire 
to know, Originality, Common sense, and General intelligence. These 
were the traits of the original 25 previously used which had yielded 
the most reliable and objective data. In 1927-28, teachers’ ratings 
of the gifted group on these traits were lower by a very small fraction 
than they were in 1921-22, but they were still above the mean ratings 
of the control group of 1921-22 in all but the social traits. Actually, 
the changes between 1922 and 1928 in the mean ratings, both by 
teachers and parents, were slight. There was still rather close agree- 
ment between parents and teachers in the rank order of the 12 traits 
based upon mean ratings, and this rank order agreed closely with 
that found six years earlier. 


HEALTH HISTORY 


The incidence of physical defects and of diseases reported by 
parents and teachers yielded a picture which differed from the norm 
about the same as did the results of the original study. In the home 
and school reports, approximately 85 percent of the subjects were 
described as having “good” general health, and less than 5 percent 
as having “poor” health. It is unnecessary to present the physical 
data in more detail, especially as medical examinations were not given. 


LITERARY JUVENILIA 


The literary juvenilia, both of a number of our gifted subjects and 
of several eminent authors, were evaluated by Dr. Jensen in terms of 
a scale specially devised for the purpose. The results indicated that 
at least seven of the gifted subjects had by the age of twelve years 
or earlier produced juvenilia which were on a par with those pro- 
duced by eminent English or American authors of corresponding age. 
It is rather surprising that almost all of the gifted subjects who 
showed outstanding literary ability in childhood were girls. This 
suggests that literary composition, especially the writing of poetry, is 
looked upon by children as something more suitable for girls than for 
boys. As we shall see later, only a few of those who produced very 
superior juvenilia adopted a literary career. This is one of the many 
indications that exceptional ability in a particular line during child- 
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hood does not necessarily bear fruit in later years. With the develop- 
ment from childhood to youth and to adulthood, interests and moti- 
vation may so change as to lend the appearance of increased or de- 
creased ability. 


SUMMARY 


Perhaps the most important outcome of the 1927-28 follow-up 
was the fact that the composite portrait of the group had changed 
only in minor respects in six years. As a whole, the group was still 
highly superior intellectually, for the most part within the top 1 or 
2 percent of the generality. There was some evidence that the boys 
had dropped slightly in IQ and that the girls had dropped somewhat 
more. This conclusion, however, needs to be qualified in two respects. 
For one thing, the intelligence tests used in the follow-up lacked 
sufficient top to yield IQ’s strictly comparable with those of 1921-22. 
Secondly, it should be pointed out that some regression toward the 
mean is to be expected from purely statistical considerations. When 
any group is selected on the basis of either a very high or a very 
low IQ, a later test, even the following week, will ordinarily show 
some regression toward the mean of the generality. This tendency 
is accentuated if the second test does not measure precisely the same 
functions as the test originally used. With allowance made for these 
considerations, one can say that the group as a whole had pretty well 
maintained its intellectual status. There were, however, exceptions 
to this rule. Individuals were found who had almost certainly dropped 
20 or more points in IQ. The data strongly indicate that a few of the 
subjects had undergone a definite change in rate of intellectual 
growth during the six-year period. This matter will be discussed 
more fully in connection with the intelligence test scores earned by the 
group in the 1940 follow-up. 

The showing in school achievement was in line with that for in- 
telligence. There was less skipping of school grades after the age 
of eleven or twelve years, but the quality of work for the group in 
general remained at an exceedingly high level. For example, nearly 
two-thirds of the high-school grades of the girls and more than one- 
half of the high-school grades of the boys were A's. The significance 
of this is accentuated by the fact that the gifted group in the high- 
school period averaged considerably younger than the generality of 
high-school students. In evaluating school achievement at the high- 
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school or college period, it is also necessary to bear in mind that the 
higher we go in the grades the more highly selected is the school 
population with whom the gifted subjects are compared. 

The composite-portrait method is useful, just as concepts and 
generalizations are useful in the shorthand of thinking. Neverthe- 
less, the composite portrait, like any other kind of average, fails to 
convey any sense of the uniqueness of the individual subjects who 
compose the group. Although deviations below average intelligence 
were not found in the 1927-28 follow-up, extreme deviations both from 
the group average and from the generality were found in almost every 
physical, mental, and personality trait, including size, athletic ability, 
health, scientific ability, literary ability, masculinity, social and ас- 
tivity interests, vocational aptitude, social intelligence, leadership, 
ambition, and moral dependability. It is true that on all of these 
traits the mean for the gifted group tends to be higher than for un- 
selected children of corresponding age, but the range of variability 
in these and other traits was if anything greater in mid-youth than it 
had been in mid-childhood. The characteristic features of a personality 
are formed gradually. The traits of childhood often foreshadow to 
some extent the adult personality, but the traits of youth approximate 


it more closely. 


CHAPTER VII 


LATER FOLLOW-UP: 1936, 1940, 1945 


For eight years after the follow-up described in the preceding chapter 
there was no systematic attempt to contact all the members of the 
gifted group. During that period, however, a half-time assistant was 
employed to help with the correspondence that was carried on with 
individual subjects of the group. Many wrote about their activities, 
or came to Stanford for personal interviews. Many who had no special 
occasion to write kept us informed of changes in their mailing 
address. Between 1928 and 1936 contact of one sort or another was 
had with a considerable proportion of the entire group, with the result 
that for many subjects a great deal of information was obtained. 
Regarding others of the group little information was secured during 
this period. Since the beginning of the study numerous parents have 
written us from time to time or have come to Stanford for conferences. 

In 1936 plans were laid for an extensive field study to be made 
as soon as funds should become available. First, however, it seemed 
desirable to get in touch with as many as possible of the original 
group by mail, and to secure certain information that would aid in 
planning for the projected field study. It was first of all necessary 
to locate the subjects, many of whom had moved from their earlier 
addresses. In the second place, it was important to do everything 
possible to put the members of the group in a co-operative mood. 
Accordingly, a letter was sent out detailing the study and its purposes, 
and asking for the address of the subject, of his parents, and of a 
relative or friend through whom the subject might be located in later 
years. The letter was usually sent to the parents, though occasionally 
to the subject himself, at the most recent address in our files. When 
the addresses had been received, a four-page Information Blank 
was sent to each subject, and a four-page Home Information 
Blank to the parents or, if both parents were deceased, to a near rela- 
tive. The blank was accompanied by a letter emphasizing our con- 
tinued interest in the subject, and the value both to science and to 
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education of exact knowledge regarding the adult careers of persons 
who had tested high in intelligence during childhood. 

The subject’s Information Blank called for detailed information 
regarding educational history, occupations since leaving school, avoca- 
tional interests and activities, general health, marital status, and deaths 
among relatives since 1928. The Home Information Blank called 
for information on the subject’s physical and mental health, indica- 
tions of special abilities, personality and character traits, education 
and occupations of siblings, and the accomplishments and activities 
of the subject’s parents. Both blanks gave ample space for “additional 
information” not called for by specific questions and this brought, 
in many cases, extremely valuable and detailed replies. The blanks 
were sent out in the spring of 1936 and, though the great majority 
of the reports had been received by midsummer, there was considerable 
difficulty in locating some of the subjects, and it was nearly a year 
before blanks could be placed in the hands of all those who finally 
were located. 

This mail follow-up was more successful than had been expected, 
for approximately 90 percent of the subjects were located, and from 
nearly all of them considerable information was obtained. It is un- 
necessary to summarize this information since, for the most part, it is 
rendered obsolete by the follow-up of 1940. The important thing is 
that this preliminary roundup showed that it was possible to contact 
a great majority of the subjects, and to secure their wholehearted 
co-operation. The stage was accordingly set for the more searching 
investigation that was to follow. 


Score or 1940 FoLLow-upP 


Early in 1939 a generous grant for follow-up purposes was ob- 
tained from the Carnegie Corporation of New York City. This was 
supplemented by grants from the National Research Council Com- 
mittee for Research on Problems of Sex, by а second grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, by three grants from the Columbia Founda- 
tion of San Francisco, by a sizable gift from an anonymous donor, 
and by other personal contributions. All told, more than $40,000 
was available for the collection of new material and for correlating it 
with the extensive information secured between 1921 and 1928, This 
was sufficient to make possible the administration of numerous 
tests to the subjects by field assistants and the collection of a large 
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amount of case-history data. The blanks, tests, and reports by means 
of which the information was secured, may be listed as follows: 

1. A General Information Blank of eight pages filled out by the 
gifted subjects. 

2. A four-page Supplementary Information Blank filled out by a 
parent or other close relative of subject. 

3. The Strong Vocational Interest Test for all the men, and for 
those women who were interested in taking it. 

4. The Concept Mastery test, which is a brief but reliable test 
of “abstract” intelligence, given both to gifted subjects and to their 
spouses. 

5. The Marriage Blank of seven pages, which yielded a nu- 
merical index of marital happiness, filled out by married gifted sub- 
jects and by their spouses. 

6. The Personality and Temperament test, devised as a measure 
of aptitude for marital adjustment, given to both married and un- 
married gifted subjects, and to the spouses of the married. 

7. A Stanford-Binet test of the gifted subjects’ offspring above the 
age of two and a half years, together with birth and developmental 
data on each child tested. 

8. Detailed reports by field workers on conferences with the sub- 
jects, their parents, spouses, or other relative. These reports called 
for supplementary information on education, occupation, interests, 
special abilities, attitude toward the gifted study, health, nervous 
tendencies and general adjustment, marital status, family constellation, 
and socioeconomic status. The field workers also rated 
and their spouses on twelve traits. 

The General Information Blank and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank could be and usually were filled out by the subjects at their 
convenience and without supervision. The Concept Mastery test, the 
test of marital happiness, and (in most cases) the test of aptitude for 
marriage, were filled out under supervision by the subjects and their 
spouses at small group meetings held by the field assistants at intervals 


during the course of the follow-up. The resulting information will be 
summarized in the chapters which follow. 


the subjects 


SELECTION oF RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Because of the age and professional status of the subjects, it was 
deemed necessary to utilize only mature psychologists as assistants. 
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It was fortunate for the investigation that the following could be 
secured for ten months of field work: Dr. Helen Marshall, who had 
assisted both in the original investigation of 1921-22 and in the follow- 
up of 1927-28; Dr. Nancy Bayley, Research Associate in the Child 
Research Institute of the University of California; and Dr. Ellen 
Sullivan, Associate Professor of Psychology in the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Dr. Sullivan's field work was confined 
chiefly to the Los Angeles area and San Diego; Dr. Bayley worked 
entirely in the San Francisco Bay region, while Dr. Marshall covered 
outlying sections of California from the northern to the extreme south- 
ern end of the state and co-operated with Dr. Sullivan and Dr. Bayley 
in the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. It was impossible to 
send field workers outside of California, but in nearly all cases exten- 
sive information was secured by mail from the subjects residing in 
other parts of the country. These included about one-fourth of the 


total group. 
CO-OPERATION OF SUBJECTS 


It was feared that after so long a lapse of time many of the 
subjects would fail to co-operate either because of waning interest in 
the investigation or because of the difficulty of finding the time (aver- 
aging perhaps five or six hours) to be interviewed, to fill out our 
blanks, and take our schedule of mental tests. As it turned out, how- 
ever, the group was almost incredibly co-operative, although not 
every one was able to do everything that was asked by our field 
assistants. The vast majority were willing to go to almost any amount 
of trouble to further the aims of the investigation. During childhood 
the subjects had taken the tests with little knowledge of or interest 
in their purpose, and even in the follow-up of 1927-28 a good many 
had not shown any marked personal interest in the investigation. By 
1940 the situation had so changed that almost every member of the 
group had a definite scientific curiosity about the outcome of the study. 
They were quite willing to serve as "guinea pigs" if thereby they 
could help to answer the question, how children of high IO turn out. 
This curiosity, surprisingly, was about as evident among the less 
Successful as among the more successful members of the group. 

In some cases co-operation may have been stimulated by the 
fact that certain services were offered by us, including the testing and 
educational guidance of offspring, the vocational testing of the men 
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and also of such women as wished to have the test, and finally the 
permission to give the senior author as reference in connection with 
applications for positions or special appointments. Far more influ- 
ential, however, was the professional skill of the field assistants. In 
many years devoted to clinical psychology and other forms of indi- 
vidual counseling, they had acquired the ability to win confidence 
quickly and to secure personal information of the most intimate kind. 
Conditions under which the field work had to be carried out were 
in a number of respects difficult. It is easy to command the time of 
school children, provided only the teacher is willing to co-operate, 
but in the case of busy adults time for conferences could often be 
found only on evenings or week ends. The result was that the field 
assistants spent their forenoons chiefly in writing up reports and 
making appointments by telephone for afternoons, evenings, or Sun- 
days. It is impossible to overpraise either the quality or the quantity 
of field work accomplished. 
It was with some misgivings that plans were made to include in 
the greater part of the testing schedule the spouses who had married 
into the group. It was feared that some of them would be found more 
or less reluctant to enter into competition with the highly intellectual 
group into which they had married, Ordinarily the spouses wanted 
to know what we had learned about gifted children, and were 


quite willing to enter into the investigation as in 
comments were not infre 


other evidenced attitudes 
usually be observed. 


The hearty co-operation of the subjects and their spouses is all 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that many of the questions 
in the marital happiness test called for extremely intimate information 
about personal attitudes toward the marriage and toward the spouse, 
and still more intimate information about Sexual relationships. Even 
on these tests there were few refusals to co-operate, 


-laws. Humorous 
quently encountered, but beneath these and 


‚ а wholesome respect for a high IQ could 


HOoLLERITH CODING or RESULTS 


Neither in the original survey nor in the earlier follow-up work 
had use been made of Hollerith techniques. In the present investi- 
gation, however, it was deemed necessary to prepare for Hollerith 
treatment not only the new data of 1940, but also the most important 
test scores, measurements, and case-history data collected during the 
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preceding twenty years. This was a truly enormous task, one made 
more difficult by the fact that much of the information to be coded was 
of the semiqualitative sort imbedded in case-history material. The 
task was carried out by Mrs. Oden with the help of trained assistants 
over a period of nearly two years. It may be mentioned here that 
the most essential parts of the original data and of the present follow- 
up were coded on seven Hollerith cards. In view of the fact that it 
is not easy to correlate data on one Hollerith card with data on an- 
other, certain items of information, requiring in all 30 of the 80 
columns on a Hollerith card, were repeated on all the cards. The 
seven cards just mentioned did not include the item data on the test 
of marital happiness or the test of marital aptitude. These alone 
required the use of nine Hollerith cards to make possible an item 
analysis of everything included in the two tests. 

The use of the punched card and of machine tabulation made 
possible a more thorough analysis of the material at hand than would 
otherwise have been possible. It will be recalled that in the earlier 
reports, except for a general description of the composition of the 
gifted group as a whole and a short summary of the material on the 
High School Group, the discussion of findings and the statistical 
analyses were confined largely to data for the subjects in the Main 
Experimental Group. The Hollerith technique now made it possible 
to handle with ease the data for all the subjects whose development 


had been followed. 


Tur Group As or 1940 


In the follow-up undertaken in the autumn of 1939, every attempt 
was made to reach all subjects regardless of the original subgroup 
classification (I. Main Experimental Group, II. Outside Binet Cases, 
ПІ. Outside Group Test Cases.)* No distinction in membership was 
made either in follow-up procedures or in treatment of the data 
gathered. All the evidence indicated that the heretofore less extensively 
reported groups were at least the equal of the Main Experimental 
Group; in fact, most of the small differences actually favored the High 
School Group. 

Not only those of high-school age who had qualified on the Terman 
Group Test, but also the older subjects from the elementary grades 


* Table 1, p. 7. 
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who qualified on the Binet test, made a somewhat better showing in 
1940 than those who were tested at earlier ages. Two factors are 
undoubtedly involved. In the first place, both of these tests lacked 
sufficient top to measure adequately the older subjects in the original 
survey. As a result, the subjects qualifying at the upper ages were 
more highly selected than those qualifying at lower ages. A second 
factor is the well-established fact that the older a subject is when 
measured by any given test, the better the score on that test will 
predict adult intellectual status.* 

As complete case data as possible had been collected for all the 
subgroups, both at the time of the original survey and in the subse- 
quent follow-up studies, even though the published reports were con- 
cerned chiefly with the Main Experimental Group. Most of the dif- 
ferences were in the number and type of tests given. Some differences 
in testing were unavoidable, since several of the achievement, per- 
sonality, and interest tests were inapplicable to intellectually superior 
subjects of high-school age. The large majority of the Outside Binet 
group, however, were given the complete battery of tests at the time 
of the original survey. Only a few of the group-test subjects were 
given the physical examination of 1922-23, but a good many of the 
Outside Binet cases had the same physical examinations as the Main 
Experimental Group. There are few subjects for whom we do not 
have, in addition to the intelligence-test data, fairly complete informa- 
tion on family background ; on developmental, educational, vocational, 
and marital history ; and on interests, character, and personality. The 
information was provided by the subjects themselves, their parents, 
their teachers, and the field assistants. 

As stated in chapter i, the total number of subjects selected for 
study in this investigation was 1,528. However, in the period elapsing 
between the original selection of subjects and the 1940 follow-up, 35 
males and 26 females had died, leaving a total of 1,467 subjects (822 
men and 645 women) on our active list when the 1940 work was 
undertaken. Although as much information as possible has been 
secured for the deceased up to the time of death, they are not included 
in the report of the 1940 and 1945 findings except where specifically 
noted.* The 1,467 subjects who were alive in 1940 were distributed 


* Chapter viii, "Mortality" and chapter x, "Mental Health, Ne " 
and General Adjustment." rvous Disorders, 
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as follows, according to the type of the test on which they were 
selected, and their age at the time of selection: 


Male Female Total 
1. Pre-high-school subjects 
(age 3 to 13 years) 
Stanford-Binet ......... 554 476 1,030 
National Intelligence Test ... 10 14 24 
2. High-school subjects 
(age 12 to 19 years) 
Terman Group Test ......-- 253 154 407 
Army Alpha сасе 5 1 6 
Total N of surviving 
subjects (1940) .......-- 822 645 1,467 


The success of the follow-up is shown by the figures in Table 6, 
from which it will be seen that of the 1,467 living subjects, data were 
secured for 97.7 percent. Of the total group, almost 1,100 were inter- 
viewed by field workers, including nearly all who resided in Cali- 
fornia and some from out of the state who visited California and called 
at Stanford. The great majority of those contacted only by mail were 
living outside of California. The second part of Table 6 shows that 
1,348 of the 1,467 subjects (91.89 percent) filled out the General 
Information Blank, 1,235 (84.18 percent) the test of personality and 
temperament (marital aptitude), and that 697 (47.58 percent of all 
subjects, or 69.49 percent of the married) took the test of marital 
happiness. The latter test was limited to married subjects, and chiefly 
to those who could be tested under the supervision of a field assistant. 

In addition to the data listed in Table 6, we were able to secure 
Stanford-Binet tests of 364 offspring of the gifted subjects, including 
182 boys and 182 girls; also the following data from spouses who had 
married into the gifted group: Concept Mastery test, 527; test of 
marital happiness, 636; and the test of marital aptitude, 636. | 

Two things stand out clearly in the following table. First, the 
almost incredible amount of co-operation that was secured. No other 
comparably large group of any kind—superior, average, or inferior— 
has been tested and followed up over 50 long a period. The resulting 
data provide, if not a final answer, at least a better answer than has 
hitherto been available to the age-old question regarding the later 
careers of superior children. 


The second fact to be note : у 
which had to be statisticized in connection W1 


d is the enormous amount of data 
th the present follow-up. 
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Information included not only the numerous test scores and case- 
history material secured in 1940, but also the most important data 
secured in 1921-22, 1927-28, and 1936. Moreover, the recent data 
included extensive information regarding spouses and offspring of 
of the subjects. 


TABLE 6 


OUTCOME or THE Srupv (1940) 


Male Female Total Percent 
I. Follow-up contacts and co-operation 


Subjects interviewed by field workers.. 593 493 1,086 


Subjects contacted by mail............ 198 125 323 
Total actively co-operating .......................- 1,409 96.04 
Information only from interview with 
parent or sibling: «aie ssa саен sos 10 6 16 


No direct contact with subject or family 
but information secured from other 
BONES жазира: агаве пољана 6 3 9 
Total in touch with directly or in- 
ИШИНЕР эин eru мый e dot oir egrave ROS зна 1434 97.7 
Unable to trace. No information since 
1928:.0r CIES „о eere ratos 15 18 33 
Total ШЕФИ. sarsari cessa suum Qna oco АОБ Ыры 1,467 


II. Blanks filled out 


General Information (from subjects).. 758 590 1,348 
Personality and Temperament (test of 


aptitude for marriage) ............ 697 538 1,235 
Your Present Marriage (test of marital 

БЕРДИКЕ)! азаа каља а 391 306 697 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank..... 627 199 826 
Concept Mastery test ................ 527 427 954 


Supplementary Information (from par- 
ents or close relative) ............. 432 337 769 


* Between 1940 and 1945 there were 5 (4 men and 1 woman) of the 33 subjects in this 
category who were located and with whom co-operation was re-established. 


In the chapters that follow, the number of subjects varies some- 
what for different items because of differences in the data secured 
originally for the various subgroups, or because of the failure of sub- 
ject or parents to supply some of the information called for. There 
are, however, a few subjects with whom we have not been in contact 
for a number of years. In 1940 this group of “lost subjects" num- 
bered 33 (15 men and 18 women), but since that time 5 of these 
have been located, so that the number lost now stands at 28 (11 men 
and 17 women). 
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There is no reason to think that any considerable part of the loss 
has been due either to the death of subjects or their unwillingness 
to co-operate. In nearly all cases the entire family had moved to parts 
unknown before the children had grown up, and our best efforts to 
locate them have been unsuccessful. Only in one case had there been 
outright and sustained refusal to co-operate. This subject was a 
member of the High School Group whose parents had only partially 
co-operated in 1922 and had failed to reply to any of the follow-up 
letters until 1936 when our questionnaire was returned with the no- 
tation "this subject does not wish to be studied." We still hope 
eventually to locate more of the lost members of the group. On 
several occasions in the past, subjects who were thought to be lost 
have spontaneously written us saying that they had taken certain tests 
and filled out questionnaires some years ago, had then moved away and 
heard nothing more of the study, and were anxious to know whether 
the research was still in progress. Sometimes it is a newspaper or 
magazine article that gives us a clue as to the whereabouts of a lost 
member, and once it was a "Letter to the Editor" published in a 
widely read magazine. у у 

Following are some of the pertinent available facts regarding 
the 28 with whom we were still out of touch in 1945. Among 
these there were 10 from the Main Experimental Group, 9 from the 
Outside Binet cases, and 9 who had qualified on a Terman Group 
Test. The Binet-tested subjects ranged in IQ from 143 to 182 with a 
mean of 153. The IQ equivalent of the TGT scores ranged from 139 


to 151, with a mean of 143. In 18 cases contact had been maintained 


until 1928, but in the interval between that follow-up and the one of 


1936 we lost track of them. We kept in touch by mail with 7 sub- 


jects until 1926, but were unable to locate them in 1927-28 or subse- 


uentl i h ses we were never in touch with the subject 
ee, 1 survey (1922) had been 


or his family after the data for the original 


gathered. Р 
dividuals who have been lost there is a small 


In addition to the in ha e 
number whose co-operation has been limited, but regarding whom we 
have some information. Our knowledge usually includes such items 

chooling, marital status, 


as place of residence, occupation, extent of s 18, ! 
et cetera, but the information has been secured indirectly from a 


parent, sibling, friend, or more remote source. It ee vie our 
perience that, once personal contact has been made with these sub- 
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jects, co-operation is no longer a problem; but a majority of them live 
so far away that personal contact is impossible. 

At the time of the 1940 follow-up, the mean age of the living sub- 
jects was 29.8 years (S.D. 3.9) for males and 29.1 years (S.D. 3,5) 
for females. The mean age for the sexes combined was 29.5 years. 
The range of ages for males was from 14 to 39 years, and for females 
from 16 to 37 years. The distribution of ages as of the last birthday 
was as follows: 


i Mal Females 
Age in Years és EUM ES 
Wades сеансе н тенка 4 6 


#0528 A ine a damages sic esce 75 68 
DOC жый: ШЕ eto puel clo йаа 377 320 
URGE » везане uc изын» o 275 220 
35580) ара анмаг Hae 91 31 


THE Group as or 1945 


Between 1940 and 1945 letters and visits from members of the 
group had kept us in touch with many subjects, but, since for the ma- 
jority no information had been secured during the war years, it was 
decided to make another survey of the group. Accordingly, in April 
of 1945 a two-page information blank* was sent to each subject at 
the most recent address in our files. As had been expected, a good 
many letters were returned undelivered from the first mailing because 
of changes of address during the war years. In such cases letters of 
inquiry were then sent to relatives or friends, and eventually close to 
98 percent of the group were located. All 
of those for whom addresses were secured 5 
requested. 

The information blanks were filled out and returned by 1,320 sub- 
jects, and an additional 31 who did not fill out the form either called 
in person or wrote letters supplying information comparable to that 
asked for in the questionnaire. Thus, the number of subjects for whom 
information on 1945-46 status was received is 1,351, or 93.0 percent 
of all subjects.} For another 67 we either received the 1945 address 
directly from the subject or his family, or were able to verify it 
through the telephone directory or university alumni records, In 14 


but a small proportion 
upplied the information 


* Appendix, pages 437 ff. 


t The number of living subjects was 1,454, there having been 13 who died in 
the interval between 1940 and 1945, 
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of these cases, information regarding the subject had been received 
from a sibling who was also a member of the gifted group. The re- 
turns according to sex were as follows: Information was obtained 
for 760 men (93.6 percent) and 591 women (92.1 percent), and 
addresses were verified and prospects for later co-operation good 
for an additional 38 men and 29 women. 

In all, 1,418 subjects or 97.5 percent of the total had been located 
by mid-1946, and 95.3 percent of these supplied the information called 
for. 

The information asked for included a record of military service 
and nonmilitary war work; schooling since 1940; occupation and 
earned income for the years 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944; publications ; 
general health (physical and mental) ; marital history ; and offspring. 
In addition, there was a question asking for “any other significant in- 
formation regarding yourself or your family which has not been cov- 
ered in this questionnaire . . . .” 

Considering the confusion incident to war activities, and the 
numerous occupational changes following the cessation of hostilities, 
the response of the subjects has been extraordinary. Replies have 
come to us from all over the world, including Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, North Africa, China, India, Japan, and various islands 
of the Pacific. Blanks were filled out on naval ships, in Army camps 
and hospitals, and even in fox holes of combat areas. 

The time chosen for the survey of 1945-46 turned out to be most 
fortunate, since we were able to get very nearly complete war records 
from our subjects. In a large number of cases, those whose blanks 
were returned before the end of the war have written subsequent 
letters to tell us of their postwar activities. | 

The inquiry of 1945—46 was not a detailed one, but was designed 


rather to maintain contact with the subjects and to bring our records 
heir lives. Not all of the data re- 


up to date on the main events in tl 
ceived in this follow-up have been thoroughly analyzed, but results on 
tabulated and are reported as 


the more important items have been П 
supplementary material іп the chapters which they concern. The war 


records, of course, are wholly new material and have been reported 


in a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MORTALITY 


There had been 61 deaths among the gifted subjects by 1940 (35 males 
and 26 females). The incidence for males was 4.14 percent and for 
females 3.98 percent. For the sexes combined the mortality rate 
was 4.07 percent. These proportions are based on the 1,500 subjects 
for whom information was available ; that is, the 28 subjects (11 men 
and 17 women) with whom we have lost contact are excluded from 
the calculations of mortality rate. As pointed out in the preceding 
chapter, there is no reason to believe that our loss of contact with 
these subjects has been due to greater mortality among them. 

The mortality rate for the generality in a particular age span can 
be determined from a life table by finding the number out of an arbi- 
trarily large number of live births who are living at a given age, and 
the proportion of those who survive to a specified older age. We used 
the life tables from Dublin and Lotka,?? based on the mortality rate 
in 1929-31. Age 11 was chosen as the initial age on the table and 30 
as the upper limit, since these ages closely approximated the mean age 
of the gifted group at the time of the original survey and at the 1940 
follow-up, respectively. The mortality rate for the generality of white 
population in this age period was 5.37 percent for males, 4.68 per- 
cent for females, and 5.02 percent for the sexes combined. As noted 
above, of the 1,500 gifted subjects for whom we had information, 4.07 
percent died between 1922 and 1940. It appears, therefore, that the 
death rate among the gifted subjects was definitely below that of the 
general population. 


CAUSES or DEATH 


The causes of death to 1940 are summarized in Table 7, which 
gives both the N and percentage incidence for each category. It 
will be noted that the death rate from accident was much higher for 
males than for females. This is true also in the general white popula- 
tion, for whom the accidental death rate among males in recent years 
has been nearly twice as great as that among females. According to 
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Dublin and Lotka, at age 10 the chances per 1,000 general popula- 
tion of eventually dying from accidental causes are 80.8 for males 
and 44.9 for females. 


TABLE 7 
Causes or DEATH TO 1940, WITH PERCENTAGE INCIDENCE 
MALES FEMALES TOTAL 
(N = 846) (N = 654) (N = 1,500) 
N % N % N % 
Natural causes ........ 18 2.13 21 3.21 39 2.60 
Accidents ... 1.42 3 0.46 15 1.00 
Suicides 0.59 1 0.15 6 0.40 
No information as to 
Cause .... nnt +e 1 0.15 1 0.07 


Deaths from all causes 35 4.14 26 3.98 61 4.07 


Suicide in the gifted group follows the pattern of the general popu- 
lation in its greater frequency among males, the ratio of men to 
women in both cases being more than 3 to 1. Dublin and Lotka's 
calculations of the probability of dying from specified causes offer 
the most nearly comparable data we have found on the incidence of 
suicide in the general population. Their estimate of the probability 
of eventual suicide is based on the mortality conditions of 1930. Ac- 
cording to these authors, 2. 13 percent of the generality of males alive 
at age 10 will eventually die by suicide. The corresponding figure 
for females is 0.59 percent. In the gifted group 0.59 percent of males 
and 0.15 percent (one case) of females had committed suicide by 
1940 when the average age of the group was about 30 years. If our 
group is ever to equal the rate for the generality as estimated by 
Dublin and Lotka, 3.61 as many men and 3.93 as many women as had 
committed suicide by 1940 will have to take their own lives in the 
years to come. The incidence of suicide in our group may be ex- 
pected to increase since, in the general population, the median age of 
those committing suicide is 49, with about two-thirds of the deaths 
from this cause occurring between the ages of 33 and 65. If the gifted 
group should follow this pattern of increase with age, the ultimate 
number of suicides would be only а little over three times the number 
in 1940. As stated above, to reach the ultimate rate for the generality, 
the 1940 incidence would have to be multiplied by 3.61 for males 
and 3.93 for females, which on the basis of present evidence appears 


unlikely. In this connection, attention should be called to the proba- 
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bility that estimates for the general population are too low; not only 
does the individual committing suicide often take pains to make his 
death appear accidental, but also relatives and friends sometimes 
prefer to conceal the fact of suicide. So far, except for one case, we 
have had full information regarding the circumstances and causes of 
death of all deceased gifted subjects. 


ADDITIONAL DEATHS TO Enp or 1945 


With 1945 reports in from more than 90 percent of the subjects, 


the following deaths are known to have occurred between 1940 and 
the end of 1945: 


Men Women 
Natural causes ...................... 2 2 
Accidents ...... saw d ac 
SMleldés! uerus ана зри ет те aces cc 1 
WR deaths. „мелек seniores ec coo 5 T 
qoi C" 10 3 


In addition to the five men who lost their lives in military service, 
two of the accidental deaths are indirectly attributable to the war. 
One man, a chemical engineer, was engaged in work in an atomic bomb 
laboratory when he came in contact with materials which proved 


fatal. The other was overcome by fumes while working as a welder 
in a war plant. 


pared with that of the generality, 
than in 1940, 


5овјестѕ Wuo Have Diep 


The mean age at death of gifted subjects deceased by 1940 was 
21.9 years for males (S.D. 5.5 years) and 21.8 years for females 
(S.D. 6.5 years), and the age range was from 8 to 35 years. Of the 
35 deceased men, 20 were still in school at the time of death—16 in 
college and 4 in high school or below. The 15 who had completed 
their schooling included 13 college graduates and 2 who had com- 

T ог тоге of college but had not graduated. Nine of the 


26 women had died before completing their education, Among the 
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17 who had finished their schooling were 6 college graduates, 1 who 
had finished high school and taken nurse’s training, and 10 who had 
not gone beyond high school. 

The average 10 of deceased subjects who had been given the 
Binet test was 149, and the IQ range was from 135 to 184. Space 
does not permit case notes on all who have died, but the following 
paragraphs give brief descriptions of several who are fairly repre- 
sentative of those deceased after the age of seventeen years. 


Deaths from natural causes. Of the 39 deaths from natural causes 
to 1940, tuberculosis accounted for 8. Appendicitis, nephritis, and 
infantile paralysis each claimed 3, and the other 22 were distributed 
among 12 diseases, with no more than 2 deaths resulting from any one 
of them. 

F 142 died of infantile paralysis at the age of eighteen. She was 
then in her second year at college and was exceptionally well adjusted 
socially. In high school she had entered into several activities and 
won various honors. She had not been in college long enough to 
become prominent in extracurricular activities, but was participating 
in several and was making an excellent scholastic record. 

F 784 was one of four very gifted children in an unusually happy 
and congenial home. She was in the last term of her senior year at 
college when it was discovered that she had a brain tumor. An im- 
mediate operation resulted in a temporary recovery of health, but 
after a few months the symptoms returned and her death followed 
about a year later at the age of twenty-three. In the brief period of 
apparent recovery she completed in absentia the work she had been 
compelled to drop at the time of her operation, and she was awarded 
the A.B. degree shortly before her death. 

M 846 was making rapid strides in the field in which he had 
worked so hard to become established when he died suddenly of a 
heart attack at the age of twenty-six. This subject had had fewer 
advantages than the majority of our group. Finishing high school at the 
time of the depression, he was able to take only one year at college 
before having to go to work. He held a variety of jobs, but was con- 
stantly on the alert for some way of getting into newspaper work. 
He finally succeeded and had made good as a sports writer on a large 
metropolitan daily when death ended his career. 

F 1503 succumbed to nephritis at the age of thirty. At the time 
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of her death she was employed as psychologist in a social-service 
agency, and was engaged in compiling the results of her research 
for the doctorate. She was to have received her Ph.D. degree within 
a few months. 

M 908 finished the eighth grade at ten years eleven months, high 
school at fourteen years eleven months, graduated cum laude from 
college at nineteen, and was awarded his Ph.D. in physics at the 
exceptionally early age of twenty-two. He was elected to both Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. Embarking at once on his professional 
career, he soon became a university instructor and later assistant 
professor. He published a number of research articles, and at twenty- 
nine was listed in American Men of Science. At the age of thirty he 
contracted tuberculosis and was thereafter incapacitated. He died 
at the age of thirty-five. During his illness he wrote a popular book 
on physics which, published posthumously, received high praise both 
for its scholarly nature and for its superior literary quality. 

F 575 became interested in astronomy when only nine years old, 
and this later became her major in college and was the professional 
field she planned to enter. She was elected to both the scholastic and 
activity honor societies on graduation from high school, and was 
chosen graduation speaker. She was doing graduate work in astron- 
omy at the time of her death at the age of twenty-four. Her interests 
were unusually broad and included, besides astronomy : politics, inter- 
national relations, history, and literature. She had been awarded a 
fellowship and was within a few months of her Ph.D. degree when 
stricken with leukemia. 

F 1128 gave promise of being one of our most outstanding women. 
She finished high school at fifteen with Scholarship honors, and was 
commencement speaker. As a result of her A record throughout her 
university career, she was awarded the University Medal, given each 
year to the senior having the highest scholarship standing. She took 
her Ph.D. in Latin and was Sterling Research Fellow in linguistics 
at Yale. At the time of her death from pneumonia at the age of 
twenty-nine she was a college instructor. Her publications include 
several scholarly articles on philology. 

M 282. In this case death from infantile paralysis at twenty-four 
cut short a career of unusual accomplishment and promise. After 
graduating from college he took an executive position in New York 
with a world-wide service organization. He demonstrated such 
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marked qualities of leadership and executive ability that he had many 
offers of fine positions, and had just accepted one when stricken. His 
school record presaged the extraordinary talents that were later to 
be so widely recognized. In high school he was business manager of 
the school paper, assistant editor of the yearbook, a member of the 
press club and of the fish and game club, president of a service club, 
and president of a national federation of service clubs. He was the 
winner in a state oratorical contest, and had the leading part in 
several operettas and plays. In college he became editor-in-chief of an 
off-campus magazine of national scope dedicated to interesting youth 
in the problems of democracy and to developing methods of training 
for government service. Gifted in speaking, writing, and leadership, 
he devoted himself unsparingly to the work of service organizations. 
At the time of his death, leaders in youth organizations all over the 
country wrote of the high esteem in which he had been held. 


Deaths from accidents. Of the 15 fatal accidents, 10 were caused 
by automobiles and 3 by airplanes. One was an industrial accident, 
and one an accidental shooting while hunting. Following are brief 
case histories of 6 of the 15 subjects who died from accidents. 

M 771, one of the most gifted young scientists in our group, lost 
his life in an automobile accident at the age of twenty-two years. He 
had graduated from Stanford University at twenty, with a major in 
geology and a minor in zoology. His interests in science were evi- 
denced very early; he was only fifteen when he wrote a paper on 
molluscan fauna which was published by the United States National 
Museum. While still in high school he wrote a manual of the mol- 
lusks of Lower California, which, though never offered for publication, 
contained considerable original material. At twenty, under the auspices 
of Cornell University, he made a large collection of fishes from Hawaii. 
Later, under the direction of the California Academy of Sciences, he 
took part in a number of geological and biological surveys. Several 
of his scientific papers have been published. At the time of his death 
he was a graduate student in paleontology and assistant curator in the 
California Academy of Sciences. A half-page obituary published in 
Science shortly after his death characterized him as “a clear-headed 
and persistent worker, also a born executive and a master of English,” 
and added that “his love for biological studies approached genius.” 

M 1529 met his death in an airplane accident at the age of twenty- 
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five. An adopted child, he had been something of a behavior prob- 
lem in his adolescent years; repeated truancy and various pranks 
got him into frequent trouble. On graduating from high school before 
the age of sixteen, he joined the Marines (overstating his age) and 
spent the following two years in China. He then took the examination 
for admission to the Naval Academy and passed with high honors, 
entering Annapolis a little before the age of eighteen, although officially 
listed as two years older. At Annapolis he made an excellent scholastic 
record, but was disqualified at the end of his second year for a breach 
of military discipline. Married at twenty, he continued his education 
at a state university. After graduating, he entered law school and had 
been in attendance less than a year when the accident occurred that 
took his life. 

М 1088 was well established in his professional career when his 
hobby of mountain climbing resulted in death from a fall. This sub- 
ject first came to our attention at the age of ten years when he was 
already in the eighth grade. He completed high school at fourteen, 
and was awarded his M.D. degree when barely twenty-three. He 
became associated with a prominent medical group and was achieving 
promising success when death occurred at the age of thirty-one. 

M 1092, a boy of Jewish ancestry, was tested at seven years ten 
months, earning an IQ of 173. He had the advantage of unusually 
good home training and fine heredity. He showed exceptional scho- 
lastic attainment in both the original and follow-up investigations, 
and was a member of the honor society during his entire high-school 
course. He also manifested qualities of leadership and executive 
ability, holding various responsible positions in the Boy Scout organi- 
zation and student-body groups. In university he was soon among 
the first ten in his class, a part of the time holding second or third 
place. He nevertheless found time for several activities in athletics 
and journalism. He lost his life in an automobile accident shortly 
before the age of twenty. 

F 495 was killed in an automobile accident at the age of eighteen. 
When she was tested at the age of twelve, her mother was dead and 

she lived with her father and stepmother. Discipline at home was 
capricious, and the atmosphere not one to foster cultural or educa- 
tional ambitions. The father and stepmother later separated, and our 
subject was placed in a boarding school. She was a brilliant pupil 
but somewhat moody and temperamental. In spite of these traits 
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she was elected secretary and later president of the student body. 
She left high school at the end of her third year to take a position 
as a stenographer, and at the time of her death was planning to take 
extension courses in literature and journalism. 


Deaths by suicide. Our case notes on the subjects who committed 
suicide have been made purposely brief and in some instances have 
been disguised in order to prevent identification. The five men in this 
category ranged at the time of their deaths from eighteen to thirty-five 
years of age. All had been in the study from the beginning, three 
having been admitted on the basis of a Binet test, and two on а Terman 
Group Test. None of the five had been married, 

M 1314 was the youngest of our suicides. His hereditary back- 
ground, especially on the maternal side, was streaked with insanity and 
constitutional inferiority. The parents were divorced following the 
father’s desertion of the family when our subject was only three, and 
the father died a few years later. The subject was reared in an 
orphanage and attended public schools. His Binet IQ at the age of 
eleven was 165, and his achievement test scores were all several grades 
above his school placement. In high school his marks ranged from A 
in the subjects he liked to D in those he disliked. Although rather 
unsocial in his interests, he was rated by both the school and the 
orphanage as being above average in popularity and leadership, and in 
his junior year at high school he was elected class treasurer. Soon 
thereafter he got into trouble and was sent by the juvenile court 
to a detention home. He escaped, was found in another city, and 
escaped from the detention home there. After a year or so of wander- 
ing, he settled in an Eastern city and took up sculpturing. Shortly 
afterward he became despondent over a disappointment in love and 
committed suicide at the age of eighteen. 

M 913 was admitted to the gifted group on a Terman Group Test 
at the age of fourteen. His IQ was 141. The parents were divorced 
when he was ten years old, and thereafter he lived with his mother 
and two siblings on a very restricted family income. The only case 
of mental difficulty reported in the family background was a paternal 
uncle who was described as “decidedly queer." When he was located, 
it was noted that the subject was rather undeveloped socially, and 
was in danger of becoming overly introverted. In high school he grew 
somewhat more sociable, but was shy with girls and disliked parties. 
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He graduated at sixteen with a very superior record despite the fact 
that he had to work for self-support most of his free time. He then 
worked full time for two years to earn money for college, but after 
entering college he had to drop out several times to help support the 
family. Although an honor student in science, he was constantly 
afraid of failing. However, he got his Bachelor’s degree at age twenty- 
three, and continued for graduate study while working part time. 
Worry over his responsibilities and the outlook for his future was 
accentuated by several weeks of illness from pneumonia. It was while 
convalescing from this illness that his depression led him to commit 
suicide. He was twenty-four years old at the time. 

M 131 earned an IQ above 180 when tested by us at the age of 
seven. Subsequent tests substantiated this early superiority. At eleven 
years his score on the Army Alpha exceeded by a wide margin the 
median for university graduate students, and at twelve years his score 
on the Thorndike test for high-school graduates equaled that of 
superior Ph.D. candidates. His family background included a number 
of relatives who had won distinction in such fields as law, finance, 
the ministry, music, and literature. Five cousins who were tested had 
IQ's of 157, 156, 150, 130, and 122. At the age of five he could read 
fluently and perform complicated arithmetic problems. He never 
attended the elementary school, but entered a junior high school at 
the age of nine, and the following year was advanced to the tenth 
grade. He graduated from high school at thirteen and from college 
at sixteen. After getting his Master’s degree in science, he took a 
position in industry that allowed him to use both his scientific and 
business talents. He advanced rapidly and was soon earning $500 per 
month. This was in a depression period when a large proportion of 
men, including many college graduates, were unable to find jobs at 
all. Quite unexpectedly and without his friends being aware of his 
personal difficulties, he committed suicide before the age of thirty. 

M 249 qualified for the group at the age of seventeen with a very 
high score on the Terman Group Test. He finished high school at 
eighteen, and was considered by his teachers a very superior student 
as well as a fine all-round boy who enjoyed both fun and work. He 

got his B.S. cum laude, took both a Master's degree and a Ph.D. de- 
gree in the biological sciences, was awarded a postdoctorate fellowship, 
and was soon appointed an assistant professor in a large university. 
He was well liked by his students, and was considered an exceptional 
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teacher and able research man. He published a number of scientific 
articles and was listed in American Men of Science. His heredity was 
apparently clear of mental disease or defect, and the subject himself 
had shown no signs of instability in his earlier years. At the age of 
twelve years he developed an organic disorder, but the condition was 
later arrested and he was able to live a normally active life. The cause 
of his suicide, which occurred when he was in the middle thirties, is 
unknown. 

M 57 was twenty when he committed suicide. A review of his 
case history up to 1930 revealed little of significance in his background 
or development except that he was somewhat overprotected and de- 
pendent. At the time of our 1927-28 follow-up he was eleven years 
old and in the eighth grade. He was described by the field assistant 
as a fine-looking boy with great personal charm. His IQ on the 
Stanford-Binet was 162 as compared with an IQ of 140 when he was 
originally tested at the age of five. Both home and school reports 
rated him above average in all traits, and particularly in the intellectual 
and social traits. He finished high school at sixteen and attended 
college for two years. Because of ill health and financial handicaps 
he left school and worked at various jobs for the next two years. At 
this time he developed marked traits of egocentricity and dissatis- 
faction which were evidenced both at home and at work. His self- 
centeredness and lack of consideration for others alienated both family 
and friends and cost him several jobs, but his desire for friends and 
social approval was strong, and the consequent conflict resulted 
eventually in suicide. 

Only two women are known to have committed suicide; one of 
these committed suicide after 1940 and so is not included in Table 7. 

F 502 earned an IQ of 143 when she was first tested in child- 
hood. There was a history of insanity and suicide on both sides of 
the family. She graduated from high school at an early age with a 
fine record both in scholarship and extracurricular activities. After 
entering college.she suffered a nervous breakdown that kept her out 
of school for a time. Apparently recovered, she returned to college, 
but had another breakdown and later committed suicide. 

F 878, deceased after 1940 and therefore not included in Table 7, 
had given no indications of mental instability or maladjustment prior 
to the act that caused her death. There was no history of mental 
disease of any kind in her family background. She was one of several 
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children in a well-to-do, cultured, and very congenial home with close 
family ties. Her IQ at the age of seven was 153. Her score on the 
Terman Group Test six years later was equally superior. She attended 
college for two years, but financial difficulties in the family caused her 
to drop out. She was married in her early twenties to a college man 
well started on a professional career. She herself was a strikingly 
beautiful and talented girl with many cultural and intellectual interests. 
The only known cause for unhappiness was her inability to bear 
children. In a period of depression, following a series of miscarriages, 
she committed suicide at the age of thirty. 

The mean IQ (Binet) of the suicide cases was 157.0, as com- 
pared with 147.2 for those who died of natural causes and 150.1 for 
those who died of accidents, but these differences are not statistically 
reliable. Of the 7, only one (F 502) had a history of mental breakdown 
serious enough to require hospitalization before suicide occurred, al- 
though in the case of 2 of the 5 men there had been recognized 
difficulties in social or mental adjustment dating from early adoles- 
cence, Three of the 7 cases had a record of insanity or suicide, or both, 
in the immediate family. The amount of school acceleration was ex- 
treme in only one of the suicide cases (M 131). 


War deaths. Following are case notes on each of the 5 men who 
lost their lives while in military service: 

M 759 was one of our cases of lesser accomplishment. Although 
his school record was mediocre and his vocational achievement negli- 
gible, his score on the 1940 Concept Mastery test was far above the 
average for Stanford seniors. Soon after he entered high school, his 
father died, and it was necessary for him to work outside of school 
hours to supplement his mother’s earnings. He was five years finishing 
high school. He entered college, but left before the end of the first 
year for financial reasons. After that he continued to work at relatively 
menial jobs—bus boy, fry cook, and day laborer. He began to drink, 
and a few years later alcohol had become such a problem that he 
voluntarily entered a state hospital for treatment. He was discharged 
after a few months, and so far as is known did not revert to drinking. 
He worked for about two more years as bus boy and cook in restau- 
rants, then entered the Army Air Corps. He rose to staff sergeant, 

and was tail gunner on a bomber when he was killed in action after 
a year of service. In addition to the Purple Heart he held two Presi- 
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dential Citations. He was thirty years old and unmarried at the time 
of his death. 

M 265 had been followed by us from the age of eleven until his 
death at thirty-two. His childhood IQ was 162 and, although no 
follow-up tests were given because of his leaving California soon after 
the original survey, his achievements indicated a high level of intel- 
lectual ability. He attended the Royal Military College in Canada and, 
later, the University of London. He spent several years as a journalist 
in both South Africa and England and, at the outbreak of the war 
in Europe, was an executive with the International Broadcasting Com- 
pany in London, With the coming of the war he joined the R.A.F., 
and after two years of service in England was sent to India with the 
rank of squadron leader. A year later he was killed in the crash of a 
transport plane in which he was traveling on a tour of duty. 

M 389 lost his life in 1943 while piloting a paratroop plane in 
North Africa. He was thirty-seven years old, a university graduate, 
and had been a successful business man, active in civic affairs. Long 
interested in flying, he had held a civilian pilot’s license before joining 
the American Air Forces. At the time of his death he held the rank 
of lieutenant colonel and had shortly before been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 

M 95 had gone through a stormy period in childhood and youth 
but later overcame his maladjustment and at the outbreak of the war 
was making a splendid record as an instructor in a leading university. 
As soon as war was declared, he resigned his position and entered 
the Navy as a noncommissioned officer. Given a highly important 
assignment, he made a record that was described by his commander 
as one of the finest he had ever known. He lost his life on active sea 
duty when his ship was destroyed in the southwest Pacific. Out- 
standing characteristics of this subject were high moral principles, 
fidelity to duty, and mental originality. 

М 687 was first tested at seven when he earned an 10 of 152. He 
did commendable work in elementary and high school, and entered 
college in 1930. Adverse economic circumstances made it impossible 
for him to stay in college beyond the first two years. The following 
three years were spent at any sort of employment he could find be- 
cause of the necessity of helping to support his parents. In 1935, 
discouraged by the employment situation, he joined the medical 
department of the United States Army and had attained the rank of 
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sergeant by 1940. He was stationed in the Philippines at the outbreak 
of the war, taking part in action both at Bataan and Corregidor. He 
was taken prisoner by the Japanese, and lost his life two years later 
when the Japanese prison ship on which he was being transferred from 
the Philippines to China was sunk. 


SUMMARY 


Of 1,500 gifted subjects, 61 or 4.07 percent died between 1922 and 
1940. The proportion of deaths in this period among male subjects 
was 4.14 percent and among females 3.98 percent, as compared with 
5.02 percent and 4.68 percent, respectively, for comparable groups 
of males and females in the general population. One-third of the male 
deaths were due to accidents, as compared with 11.6 percent from this 
cause among females. Death by suicide also has a higher incidence 
among men than among women, just as it is more a masculine than 
feminine type of reaction in the general population. Tuberculosis led 
for both sexes in deaths from natural causes. 

The findings from studies of the death rate and causes of death 
in the general population by Dublin and his collaborators indicate a 
lower mortality rate among the gifted to 1940 than among the 
generality of comparable age. Deaths from accident and suicide have 
approximately the same sex ratio among the gifted as among the total 
population ; that is, both occur with markedly greater frequency among 
males. It is difficult to estimate accurately the relative frequency of 
suicide in the gifted group as compared with the generality, but the 
data suggest that the ultimate suicide rate of the group is not likely 
to exceed that of the generality. 

On the basis of somewhat incomplete data between 1940 and the 
end of 1945, it appears that the incidence of mortality in the group 
compared as favorably with incidence in the generality at the latter 
date as at the former. Of the 13 known deaths since 1940, war 
casualties accounted for 5. 

Comparisons of childhood IQ showed that those who committed 
suicide averaged a little higher than those who died from natural 
causes or from accidents. However, the cases are too few to establish 
the reliability of this difference. 

The deceased subjects include several who were among the most 

promising members of our group. The nation’s resources of superior 
talent are appreciably reduced by such premature deaths. 


CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL HEALTH AND PHYSIQUE 


Although it was not possible to have the subjects medically examined 
in the 1940 follow-up, considerable information on health conditions 
was secured from the subjects themselves and from their parents or 
other relatives. Much of this was obtained by the field assistants and 
some by questions in the General Information Blank. Table 8 gives 
the results of self-ratings on health v vhich were made by 700 men and 
563 women in 1940. Ratings by this scale are not available for a 
comparable adult population, but the distributions of ratings presented 
in the table indicate that ill health is relatively rare in this group of 


subjects. 
TABLE 8 


SeLF-RaTINGs ON HEALTH 


WOMEN 


MEN 
(N = 700) (N = 563) 
Self-rating N Jo N % CR 
366 52.3 251 44.7 2.54 
270 38.6 219 39.0 ҮТ, 
51 7.3 72 12.8 
7 1.0 18 3.2 
6 0.9 3 0.5 
64 9.2 93 16.5 3.82 


The proportion in the “very good” category is higher for men than 
for women (CR = 2.54). The proportion in the combined categories 
"fair" to "very poor” is reliably higher for women (CR — 3.82). 
Whether these differences are real or due only to the vagaries of self- 
rating, we cannot say. At any rate, it is a sex difference that appears 
in all subgroups, such as Jewish, non-Jewish, accelerates, and non- 
accelerates. Similar sex differences have been reported by Ciocco* 
for the general population. 
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PHYSICAL DEFECTS 


Our records for practically all subjects include information on the 
presence or absence of physical defects. 

Loss of hearing has been reported by 8 subjects, 5 men and 3 
women. In the case of 3 men and 1 woman the deafness is severe 
enough to require the use of a hearing aid. For 2 of these men deaf- 
ness followed childhood illnesses (scarlet fever and severe tonsillitis). 
In the case of the third man and the woman seriously afflicted, the 
onset was in early adulthood as a result of chronic sinusitis. Another 
man is deaf in one ear as a result of a childhood illness; the fifth man, 
whose hearing was affected by typhoid fever in childhood, improved 
later so that he is only slightly hard of hearing. Of the remaining 2 
women, 1 became partially deaf during her high-school years as a 
result of infection, but there has been no further deterioration; in the 
other case, no mention is made of deafness until adulthood when the 
subject reported it without giving the cause or extent of impairment. 
It is quite likely that there are other cases of partial deafness, but it 
is believed that all of those with seriously impaired hearing are known. 

We do not have figures on the incidence of minor visual defects. 
Only one subject has reported serious visual impairment, and in this 
case the defect is sufficiently correctable to permit of any occupation 
except one requiring an unusual amount of close eye work. 

There are 6 men and 5 women with orthopedic handicaps of more 
or less serious nature. Five of these had a congenital hip dislocation 
which resulted in only slight lameness for 4, but in the fifth case 
arthritis developed at an early age and resulted in extreme physical 
disability. Infantile paralysis was the cause of severe crippling in one 
case and less serious in 2 additional cases. Perthe-Legge disease in one 
subject and a minor bone infection in another resulted in slight lame- 
ness. One subject has a congenital deformity of one hand. 

In no case has the physical disability prevented achievement. The 
2 subjects who are badly enough crippled to be physically dependent 
upon others have both been outstanding in accomplishment. One holds 
a Ph.D. degree, teaches in a university, and is a distinguished writer ; 
the other had an excellent scholastic record and at last report was 
planning to be a chemist. Both are well adjusted socially and рег- 
sonally. Six of the remaining 9 who are crippled graduated from 

college and took graduate professional work; the other 3 had two 
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years of college. Two of the slightly lame have had mental breakdowns, 
but in both cases the physical impairment was scarcely noticeable and 
seems not to have been related to the mental condition. In one of these 
the mental problems had become apparent before the onset of the 
disease that caused lameness. 


REPORTED HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 


Information on height (without shoes) was requested in the Gen- 
eral Information Blank of 1940 and was supplied by 708 men and 
568 women. The distributions are given in Table 9. The range for 


TABLE 9 


HEIGHT As REPORTED BY SUBJECTS 


i i Men Women 
odes (N == 708) N 27568) 


cs oF E 
Median . 71.26 inches 65.19 inches 
ers . 70.65 64.69 
SD. some cs tapar nt 2.58 2.39 


* Height was calculated to the nearest inch. 
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men is from 5 feet 3 inches to 6 feet 9 inches, with a mean of 5 feet 
10.65 inches and S.D. of 2.58 inches. The range for women is from 
4 feet 6 inches to 6 feet, with a mean of 5 feet 4.69 inches and 
S.D. 2.39 inches. The coefficient of variability is slightly but unreliably 
lower for men than for women: 3.65 as against 3.69. 

The subjects filling out the General Information Blank were also 
asked to state their weight, specifying whether with or without 
clothing. If the weight given was with clothing, four pounds were 
deducted for men and two pounds for women ; thus, the height-weight 
comparison of Table 10 is based on weight without clothing and height 
without shoes. The mean weight for this group of men, 5 feet 10.65 
inches tall on the average, was 162.81 pounds (S.D. 21.39) ; for the 


women, with an average height of 5 feet 4.69 inches, the mean weight 
was 126.62 pounds (S.D. 17.66). 


TABLE 10 
Heicut-Weicut COMPARISON 
MEN 
Height N Mean Weight S.D. 
in Pounds 
6’ 3" and above .. 186.74 18.66 
SO" 166. 27 us 172.34 18.01 
У ЊЕ Ще. 160.14 18.84 
5" 6" to 5' 87 „. 147.54 16.53 
we” ЈЕ GP 188.78: га 
Total. кешр ур ЛЕУ ы 162.81 21.39 
5’ 9" and above ............ 25 149.70 27.88 
5’ 6" to 5’ 8'.. 132.77 15.40 
53" to.5" б” ж 123.48 14.06 
S 0” to 5 2" u 118.56 17.98 
4' 6" to 4' 11" 100.50 ..... 
Total aranana 126.62 17.66 


As we have stated in chapter iii, the anthropometric measure- 
ments made at the time of the original investigation showed the gifted 
children as a group to rank above the generality of American-born 
children in physical development, and also to excel unselected Cali- 
fornia children in average height and weight. Now we find them as 
adults exceeding in stature not only the generality of Americans, but 
also selected groups such as college students and the offs 


pring of old 
American stock studied by Hrdlicka.?? 
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The average full-stature male in the United States is approximately 
67.5 inches tall and weighs 150 pounds according to both medico- 
actuarial tables and the selective-service measurements of 1940.5: 

Jackson?? reports the average height of entering male students at 
the University of Minnesota as 68.7 inches. At Stanford University,* 
3,000 entering male students measured during the period 1937-43 had 
a mean height of 69.57 inches and a mean weight of 158.46 pounds. 
When the Stanford students are broken into age groups the heights 
in inches are 69.88 for eighteen-year-olds, 70.03 for nineteen-year- 
olds, and 68.88 for twenty- to twenty-four-year-olds. The drop in 
height for the oldest group may be due to a preponderance in this 
category of men rejected for military service. 

In the case of women, Hrdlicka's analysis of the medico-actuarial 
figures yields a mean height of 63.5 inches and a mean weight of 130 
pounds for American women in general; his women of old American 
stock averaged 63.7 inches tall and 125.5 pounds in weight. Jackson, 
at the University of Minnesota, and Steggerda," at Smith College, 
have summarized information on anthropometric measurements of 
women students at these and other colleges. There is close agreement 
among the various investigators, and when the figures are pooled one 
can conclude that the average height for college women in the late 
1920's was just under 5 feet 4 inches (63.9 inches). Their weight 
averaged approximately 122 pounds. Three thousand women at 
Stanford University (1937-43) of seventeen to twenty averaged 64.69 
inches in height and had an average weight of 122.8 pounds. The 
seventeen-year-old group averaged tallest (64.75 inches). Means of 
the eighteen-, nineteen-, and twenty-year-old groups were as follows: 
64.71, 64.63, and 64.68 inches* "T 

The preceding comparative data have been based on objective 
measurements, whereas the data for our gifted group were based on 
self-report. It is not possible to estimate either the amount or the 
direction of error in the self-reports. The tendency in the case of men 
might be in the direction of overstatement of height, but there is no 
certainty that the direction of error would be the same for women. 
An examination of the corresponding figures for spouses offers some 
basis for evaluation of the self-reports. Our data include the figures 
on self-reported height for 249 husbands and 316 wives of gifted sub- 
jects supplied in response to a question included in the marriage blank. 


* Personal communication to the authors. Unpublished data. 
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The mean reported height of husbands of gifted women was 70.07 
inches, and of the wives of gifted men 64.31 inches. 

The spouse group closely resembles in intelligence, educational 
record, and social-economic background the college population in 
general and can therefore be expected also to resemble such a popula- 
tion in physique. On this basis it would appear that husbands of 
gifted women may have overstated their height about one inch, if no 
allowance is made for selective mating; their mean was a half-inch 
greater than the mean of Stanford men and 1.4 inches greater than 
the mean of University of Minnesota men. Women, on the other hand, 
appear to overstate their height very little if at all. The wives of the 
gifted men, according to their own statements, are 0.4 inches shorter 
than Stanford women and 0.4 inches taller than the composite average 
of college women from the group of colleges reported by Jackson and 
by Steggerda. 

Since there is no reason to think that the gifted subjects would 
be any more prone to inaccuracy in stating their height than are their 
Spouses, any constant error in self-reports by the gifted subjects 
should also occur in the spouse reports on themselves. If we can 
assume this to be the case, then the differences between the gifted and 
the spouse group of like sex are approximately correct. That the dif- 
ferences of 0.58 inches for men and 0.38 for women are probably not 
due to chance is indicated by the critical ratios (2.98 for men and 2.27 
for women). Because of the assumptions involved it will be under- 
stood that any conclusions regarding height must be quite tentative. 

From the foregoing it appears that the gifted men probably 
average about a half-inch taller than college men in general, and about 
one and a half inches taller than the generality of men in the United 
States. Likewise, gifted women average close to a half-inch taller than 
college women in general, and approximately an inch taller than 
women of the general population. Age differences do not affect the 
relative heights in our comparisons since all measurements are for 
approximately full-stature men and women. 

We have not attempted to estimate the amount of error in the self- 
reports of weight, nor are we able to evaluate very satisfactorily 
weight differences between the gifted and the norm groups. In the 
age range of our group, weight has usually been found to increase with 
age; however, there are no striking changes in the relation of weight 
to height in the gifted group up to the average age of thirty years, 
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SUMMARY 


It has not been possible to give medical examinations to our gifted 
adults, but self-ratings on general health in 1940 indicated that the 
incidence of ill health was low. Ratings of “poor” or “very poor" were 
made by only 1.9 percent of men and 3.7 percent of women. Ratings 
of “good” to “very good” were made by 90.9 percent of men and 83.7 
percent of women. To what extent these sex differences are real or 
spurious is not known, but they are in line with sex differences found 
by Ciocco on morbidity in the generality. 

Data are fairly complete on the presence of certain physical defects 
in the gifted group. Only 4 subjects were seriously deaf in 1940, and 
in no case had this affliction been a marked deterrent to accomplish- 
ment. No figures are available on the incidence of minor defects of 
vision, In 1940 only one subject reported extremely poor vision, and 
even in this case glasses gave sufficient correction to permit entrance 
into almost any occupation except one making unusual demands upon 
the eyes. Six men and 5 women are crippled, the cause in 5 cases 
being a congenital hip dislocation. Infantile paralysis was responsible 
for 3 cases, bone infection for 2, and a congenital deformity of the hand 
for one. In no case has the physical disability prevented at least aver- 
age or better-than-average achievement according to standards of ac- 
complishment in the gifted group as a whole. 

Height as reported by the subjects themselves is considerably above 
the average. Giíted men, according to self-reports, are 5 feet 10.65 
inches tall on the average, and have a mean weight of 162.8 pounds. 
Figures on mean height for the general population range from 5 feet 
7.5 inches for the selectees of the United States Army draft in 1940, 
to 5 feet 8.5 inches for unselected college men. Gifted women, ac- 
cording to their own report, average 5 feet 4.69 inches in height and 
126.6 pounds in weight. The mean height for unselected college 
women is close to 5 feet 4 inches, and for American women in general, 
5 feet, 3.5 inches. 

The self-reports on height by husbands and wives of gifted sub- 
jects, as compared with measured height of comparable groups in the 
generality, suggest that husbands of the gifted may have overstated 
their height by an average of about one inch, wives of the gifted 
little if any. If gifted men overstated height as much as husbands of 
gifted women appear to have done, their mean height would be 69.6 
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inches instead of 70.6. On the basis of this correction, mean height of 
gifted men is about a half-inch greater than the mean of college men, 
and about 1.5 inches above the generality of men. The mean height 
of gifted women is estimated to be almost a half-inch above that of 
college women, and about an inch above the mean of women in general. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the gifted group is probably at 
least equal or superior to the generality in respect to general health, 
height, weight, and freedom from serious defects. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that medical examinations and anthropo- 


metrical measurements had demonstrated their clear superiority in 
childhood. 


CHAPTER X 


MENTAL HEALTH, NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
AND GENERAL ADJUSTMENT 


The material to be summarized in this chapter includes ratings on 
mental health and general adjustment, and data on insanity, nervous 
disorders, alcoholism, delinquency, and homosexuality. Suicides have 
been treated in chapter viii. 


RATINGS on MENTAL HEALTH AND GENERAL ADJUSTMENT—1940 


These ratings were limited to subjects living in 1940 and were based 
on all data available to that date. They were made by the authors on the 
basis of information obtained from various sources over a period of 
many years. The most important of these sources were personal con- 
ferences with the subjects and their parents by us and by our field 
workers of 1928 and 1940, letters from the subjects or their parents, 
and responses to questionnaires filled out by the subjects, the parents, 
and other informants. Both the 1936 and 1940 information schedules 
asked the question : “Наз there been any tendency toward nervousness, 


nature of such difficulties . . . ." Each specific kind of information 
obtained was considered in the light of the total case history. 

Subjects were classified into three categories representing, respec- 
tively, "satisfactory adjustment," “some maladjustment,” and “seri- 
ous maladjustment.” The three degrees of adjustment were keyed as 
1, 2, and 3. The third category is broken into two parts as follows: 
3a, those seriously maladjusted but not psychotic; 3b, those with a 
history of psychosis or definite mental breakdown requiring hospitali- 
zation. The definitions of our three categories follow: 

1. Satisfactory. Subjects classified in this category were essen- 
tially normal; i.e., their “desires, emotions, and interests were com- 
patible with the social standards and pressures” of their group.*” Every- 
one, of course, has adjustment problems of one kind or another. Satis- 
factory adjustment as here defined does not mean perfect contentment 
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and complete absence of problems, but rather the ability to cope ade- 
quately with difficulties in the personal make-up or in the subject’s 
environment. Worry and anxiety when warranted by the circum- 
stances, or a tendency to be somewhat high strung or nervous—pro- 
vided such a tendency did not constitute a definite personality prob- 
lem—were allowed in this category.* 


2. Some maladjustment. Classified here were subjects with ex- 
cessive feelings of inadequacy or inferiority, nervous fatigue, mild 
anxiety neurosis, and the like. The emotional conflicts, nervous tend- 
encies, and social maladjustments of these individuals, while they 
presented definite problems, were not beyond the ability of the in- 
dividual to handle, and there was no marked interference with social 
or personal life or with achievement. Subjects whose behavior was 
noticeably odd or freakish, but without evidence of serious neurotic 
tendencies, were also classified in this category. 

3. Serious maladjustment. 

а) Classified as За were subjects who had shown marked 
symptoms of anxiety, mental depression, personality maladjustment, 
or psychopathic personality. This classification also includes subjects 
who had suffered a “nervous breakdown,” provided the condition was 
not severe enough to constitute a psychosis. Subjects with a previous 
history of serious maladjustment or nervous breakdown (without 


* Few items are as relative and vague as “maladjustment.” Surveys of problem 
children by Olsoni6 and others show a widely varying proportion of children 
classified in this category by teachers and psychiatrists, the incidence ranging 
from about 5 percent to 20 percent of the total school population. The range is 
due almost entirely to lack of objective methods of diagnosis and to lack of 
uniform standards of classification. Every child has adjustment problems, and 
there is no general agreement on how numerous and serious these must be to war- 
rant the designation "problem child." That the difficulty is no less great in rating 
the adjustment of adults is well illustrated by the study of 257 Harvard sopho- 
mores carried out under the Grant Foundation.71 The subjects used in this 
study were not only a highly selected group from the mere fact that they had 
satisfied the difficult entrance requirements of Harvard, but were further selected 
as among the better adjusted and more scholastically successful of their class. 
Nevertheless, investigation of each subject by physicians, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and anthropologists brought to light one or more personality 
roblems in the case of nearly every member of the group. A majority of the sub- 
jects mentioned one or more problems on their own initiative, and other problems 
in vast number were mentioned by parents or discovered by the team of experts, 
What one expert did not find, another did (or thought he did). For example, the 
following proportions were classified as possessing in "outstanding" degree these 
traits: unstable autonomic functions, 14.0 percent; the “just-so” (overmeticulous) 
personality, 13.6 percent; inhibited personality, 19.1 percent; shyness, 18.3 per- 
cent; asocial tendencies, 9.3 percent; lack of purpose and values, 21.8 percent. 
It is obvious that designations so freely applied to just noticeable defects of per- 
sonality (if defects they be) have pretty much lost their common meanings. We 
have no idea what so microscopic a technique would have uncovered in our gifted 


group, 
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psychosis) were included here even though their adjustment at the 
time of rating may have been entirely satisfactory. 

b) Classified as 3b were those subjects who had at any time 
suffered a complete mental breakdown requiring hospitalization, what- 
ever their condition at the time of rating. In the majority of cases the 
subjects were restored to reasonably good mental health after a brief 
period of hospital care. 

The following examples of ratings assigned will give the reader an 
idea of the boundary lines separating the four groups. The first is 
selected as one of the least well adjusted in the “satisfactory” group. 
The next two cases represent, respectively, the upper and lower 
borders of the group classified as having “some maladjustment.” 
Examples are also given of the least serious and most serious in 
category За, i.e., those with marked maladjustment but not psychotic. 
The 3b ratings were based on objective evidence—complete mental 
breakdown with hospitalization. Discussion of the psychotic subjects 
(3b) is reserved until later in this chapter where case notes will be 
presented for each. 

M 1138 was considered to fall within the limits of the satisfactorily 
adjusted, but he represents the minimum degree of acceptability for 
this category. He was the older of two children in a home of modest 
financial status and atmosphere of strict decorum and propriety. The 
mother was the dominant parent, and our subject was very closely 
attached to her. During childhood and early youth he had no 
marked social difficulties, but he was not a good mixer and was 
inclined to be solitary in his interests. His scholastic record was ех- 
cellent, including graduation from college сит laude and election to 
Phi Beta Kappa. On completing college, he accepted a position with 
a large business firm and in eight years advanced from a junior clerk- 
ship to the position of chief accountant. His leisure is devoted to the 
study of music and to church activities, and his reading is confined 
largely to material of a religious nature. He is inclined to pride him- 
self on his independence and self-sufficiency. Although there are 
factors in this picture (mother attachment, nonsocial traits, and de- 
tachment from environment) that frequently lead to marked diffi- 
culties in personality functioning, they do not appear to constitute 
a serious problem in his case. He is well adjusted vocationally and 
finds reasonably satisfactory emotional outlet in his music and church 
work. He served three years in the Navy during the war, with pro- 
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motions from ensign to lieutenant. Since the death of his mother he 
has married. 

M 234, who is at the upper level of category 2, has had consider- 
able success in his chosen field. His college record was excellent, and 
he has held fairly good positions. However, his personal adjustment 
has always been unsatisfactory. He grew up avoiding sports and the 
usual recreational pursuits of boys, and devoted much time to reading, 
with the result that he developed an introverted, withdrawn person- 
ality which made social contacts difficult. In his relationships with 
others he is on the defensive and sometimes gives the impression of 
being hostile or unfriendly. Endowed with a certain cleverness and 
wit, he has used it to the point of rudeness in compensating for his 
sense of inferiority. These feelings of inadequacy extended to matters 
of sex. He sought psychiatric help for this problem and a few years 
later was married. Professional success and a happy marriage have 
done much to help, but there appears to be sufficient basic weakness 
in his personality adjustment to make his rating 2. He was not called 
for military service because of his important scientific work in a war 
industry. 

M 481 illustrates the lower limit of category 2. He was the eldest 
child in a home of somewhat better-than-average social-economic 
status. Not very robust, he was interested more in intellectual ac- 
tivities than in boys’ games and sports. His mother tended to be 
overprotective and oversolicitous, whereas the father was reticent 
and undemonstrative. As a small child the subject was considered 
nervous, and until ten or twelve years of age he was troubled with 
enuresis, As he grew older the outward symptoms of nervousness 
were less evident. In adolescence his interest in artistic and literary 
pursuits developed, but he was still socially immature and had diffi- 
culty in making friends. The mother’s ambition for her children re- 
sulted in considerable prodding, and our subject in particular had 
impressed on him the responsibility of his superior endowment. His 
score on the test measuring masculinity-femininity of play interests, 
taken when he was nine years old, showed him to be markedly femi- 
nine in his interests. Because he was slow to mix with other children 
he was looked upon as “different” by his fellow students in grade 
school. However, his social adjustment improved as he grew older, 
and in high school he won approval by his extensive participation in 

dramatic and literary activities. Both in high school and college he 
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enjoyed portraying women’s roles in dramatic productions. His 
score on the M-F scale of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank at the 
age of twenty-five was significantly below the mean for men. In early 
adulthood he had some difficulty in sex adjustments because of a 
strong homosexual tendency. After some years, during which he had 
both homosexual and heterosexual experiences, he married and has 
made a fairly satisfactory sexual adjustment. He has shown determi- 
nation in sticking with the field of work he chose, although progress 
has been slow and financial returns small. Recently he has received 
gratifying recognition which promises well for the future. When 
called up for military service he was rejected on the basis of a psy- 
chiatric diagnosis, but he has not taken this too seriously or allowed 
it to worry him. 

F 1375 was rated in category 3a because of her general nervous- 
ness and emotional instability, although her adjustment difficulties 
have not been so great as to make her a serious problem to her family 
or to interfere, except for a short period of time, with earning a live- 
lihood. Worry over the separation of her parents and over her own 
uncongenial relations with her mother resulted in a nervous break- 
down at twenty-five. After a few months’ rest she was sufficiently 
recovered to return to work, but it was some years before she was 
reasonably free from the extreme nervous tension that characterized 
her illness. She later attained a certain amount of stability after mov- 
ing away from the highly emotional environment of her mother’s 
home to an apartment by herself. Living alone has contributed to her 
self-reliance and peace of mind, but she is still emotional, self-centered, 
and immature in her personal adjustments. 

M 374, also classified as 3a, is an example of very poor adjustment, 
not sufficiently deep-rooted and serious, however, to be considered a 
psychosis. He is under par physically, extremely nervous, and a mis- 
fit socially. Worry over finances, unhappy family relationships, and 
his failure in college have accentuated his difficulties. He entered col- 
lege with an A record from high school, but after three years of very 
uneven work was disqualified. His ability was evident to his instruc- 
tors, but he was so inhibited, sensitive, and out of harmony with his 
environment that he was unable to function at his intellectual level. 
His occupational history since leaving college shows the effects of his 
instability and maladjustment. The only employment he had to 1940 


was occasional clerical work. He has strong scientific interests, which 
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he pursues as an avocation, and so intensive are his labors along this 
line that it is possible he may yet make a worth-while contribution. 
He has done considerable writing in the field of applied science, but 
without noteworthy success. In addition, he is artistic and quite clever 
as an illustrator and cartoonist. Although his dislike of sports and 
games, his preoccupation with intellectual and cultural interests, and 
his extreme sensitiveness have set him apart from his fellows, he is so 
objective about his shortcomings that a complete break or mental 
alienation seems unlikely. Information received in 1945 indicated that 
for the last four years he has held an important position in a war 
industry where his marked ability in scientific research proved valuable. 


RESULTS or RATINGS 


Our data were sufficiently adequate to permit ratings of 760 men 
and 603 women ; for 62 men and 42 women the information was not 
complete enough to justify a rating. Among those not rated were 15 
men and 18 women who were not located in 1940 and for whom no 
information had been secured for at least 12 years (see Table 6, page 
74). For the remaining 71 (47 men and 24 women) who were not 
rated because of incomplete information, enough data were available 
to establish the fact that up to 1940 none had been hospitalized for 
mental disorder, and to indicate that few, if any, would fall as low 
as 3a in classification. The results of the ratings are summarized in 
Part I of Table 11, and the figures for the unrated cases are given 
in Part II of this table. 

No attempt was made to evaluate the mental adjustment of the 
61 subjects (35 male and 26 female) who had died prior to 1940. Two 
of these had had mental breakdowns requiring hospitalization, and 
3 of the suicide cases gave evidence of maladjustment before their 
deaths. There was no indication of serious personality difficulty among 
the others of the deceased group. 

Sex differences in these ratings are small and not reliable ; approxi- 
mately four out of five of each sex were rated as having satisfactory 
adjustment, and about one out of twenty-five as having a record of 
serious maladjustment. Less than 1 percent of either sex had suffered 
a mental breakdown. 

It is necessary to emphasize that ratings 2 and 3 were based on the 
existence of nervous tendencies, personal maladjustment, nervous 
breakdown, or psychosis at any time in the case-history record. Al- 
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TABLE 11 
MENTAL HEALTH AND GENERAL ADJUSTMENT CLASSIFICATION (1940) 
Men Women 
N 
Part I. Rating ш E T 
1. Satisfactory ...........-.......... 79.60 493 81.76 
2. Some maladjustment 16.32 84 13.93 
3. Serious maladjustment 
a) Without psychosis .............. 25 3.29 21 3.48 
b) With psychosis ase 10 0.79 5 0.83 
М for percentages ............ 760 603 
Part II. Unrated Cases 
A. 1940 contacts effected. Information 
not complete enough for rating, but 
no case of mental breakdown..... 47 24 
B. Subjects deceased prior to 1940*.... 35 26 
C. No contact since 1928 or earlier, and 
no information regarding mental 
health 15 18 
Total N of subjects (living and 
deceased) ...... eer 857 671 


* Two women in this category had had mental breakdowns requiring hospitalization be- 
fore their deaths. No men in the deceased group had been hospitalized for mental disorder. 
lf the deceased cases are added, the percentages in 3b become 0.75 for men and 1.11 for 


women. 


though this method of rating makes for some distortion in the cross- 
section picture, it was felt to be desirable in order to avoid obscuring 
instances of earlier neurotic or psychotic tendencies. 

In the 1940 Information Blank, subjects were asked to report on 
“present condition" with respect to nervous and mental difficulties 
by underlining one of the following responses : Free from difficulty, Im- 
proved, No change, Worse. These self-estimates were obtained from 
all of the 155 men and 110 women who had been classified in categories 
2and 3 on general adjustment. The replies were distributed as follows: 


Men Women 
(N — 155) (N = 110) 
% % 


Free from Ф сиу... 7.89 9.43 
Improved 5 . 43.42 51.88 
No change . 44.74 37.74 
Worse ане enne rn rnnt 3.95 .94 


Although self-ratings of this kind are obviously subject to error, 
their substantial accuracy in the great majority of cases was confirmed 
by the field data. Taken at their face value the figures indicate that of 
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those who had been maladjusted, about half of the men and three- 
fifths of the women were improved or free from trouble in 1940, and 
that less than 4 percent of the men and less than 1 percent of the 
women were worse. As we shall see in the following section, all but 
4 subjects—2 men (both epileptics) and 2 women—of the 11 with a 
history of psychosis had markedly improved by 1940. 


SUBJECTS WITH A HISTORY or MENTAL DISORDER 


A brief account of the cases classified as 3b will be of interest 
here. Of the 6 men who had suffered a psychosis, 2 were epileptic, one 
was diagnosed as schizophrenic, 2 as manic depressive, and one was re- 
ported somewhat vaguely as a case of “complete mental and physical 
breakdown.” By 1940 only one of the psychotic men had been 
married* and his marital history includes three marriages and two 
divorces. He had completed a year of graduate work in college and 
had made good progress professionally before his breakdown. Two 
of the men were working for advanced degrees (Ph.D. and LL.B.) 
when they became ill. Another had graduated from college and was 
trying to decide on his future work when his maladjustment became 
so aggravated as to require hospital treatment. Except for the two 
cases of epilepsy, these men had all recovered from the acute disorder 
from which they suffered and were able to live at home and carry 
on a limited amount of work. The 1945 reports showed no recurrence 
of their illness. One of the epileptics died in 1943 after several years 
of hospitalization; he had completed two years of college before his 
illness became so severe as to prevent further study. The other epilep- 
tic had had two periods of hospitalization, each resulting in marked 
improvement for a time but with subsequent relapses. He held a 
Bachelor’s and a graduate professional degree, but because of his health 
was working at a part-time job as clerk. 

Two of the 5 women were still hospitalized in 1940 ; one of these was 
suffering from dementia praecox, the other from a depression psy- 
chosis. The latter had recovered by 1945. Of the remaining 3, only 
one (a manic depressive) was still under the care of a psychiatrist, and 
she was able to live at home and work at a secretarial job. The other 
2, also former manic-depressive patients, were fully recovered and 
making satisfactory adjustments to difficult life situations. In one of 
these cases the mental breakdown occurred in late adolescence and 


* Another man in this group was married in 1944, 
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the subject is now considered normal; the other, always high strung, 
had a general nervous and mental breakdown following an unhappy 
marriage, but has made steady progress toward recovery. The for- 
mer of these 2 women has taken a graduate degree at a university since 
her illness; both are competently filling positions of responsibility. 
Four of the 5 women in this category have been married and 3 of the 
4 have been divorced. 

We have been concerned so far only with the subjects living at the 
time of the 1940 follow-up. Among the 61 subjects who had died 
prior to 1940 and were therefore not included in Table 11, there had 
been 2 cases of mental breakdown requiring hospitalization. Both of 
these were women. The only others among the deceased whose sanity 
could be questioned were the subjects who had committed suicide.* 
Authorities differ as to whether suicide in itself necessarily implies 
mental disorder. Among our 6 cases of suicide only one had been con- 
sidered psychotic prior to her death. This was F 502, who was one 
of the 2 cases of breakdown just mentioned. Two of the men who 
committed suicide, M 57 and M 913, had shown psychoneurotic ten- 
dencies, but neither had reached the point where hospitalization was 
deemed necessary. Nothing in the behavior of the others prior to 
suicide indicated the presence of a psychosis. 

The ages at hospitalization, including the 2 deceased and the 2 
epileptic cases, were as follows : 


Age Men Women 
-19 1 
20-24 2t 
25-29 3r 
30-34 .... 1 


* Includes one epileptic. 
+ Includes one deceased prior to 1940 and therefore not in 
Table 11. 

The IQ's of these 13 subjects ranged from 140 to 165, and the 
schooling from one year of college to three years of graduate study. 
One had taken an M.D. degree, and 2 had M.A. degrees. 

Except for the 2 epileptics and the 2 women still hospitalized in 
1940, all the hospitalizations were for short periods of time, ranging 
from a few weeks to five or six months. All but 3 had been hospitalized 
in private sanitariums. 

Not included among the insane were the 3 subjects (2 men and 1 


* For a discussion of suicides in the gifted group see chapter viii. 
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woman) who had been voluntarily hospitalized for alcoholism. There 
was no evidence in 1940 that a psychosis was present in any of these 
cases, although one case later had a mental breakdown. 

In considering the subject of mental disorder in the gifted group 
one is impressed by the high proportion of recovery. Except for the 
two epileptics, all the men had recovered sufficiently to live at home 
and to carry on a limited amount of activity. Two of thé 5 women in 
category 3b were so well recovered by 1940 as to carry on full-time 
work without the need of any particular safeguards against stress and 
strain. One, whose breakdown occurred in 1938, was just recovering 
and, though able to work, had to avoid carefully the tensions and com- 
plexities of life. Another who had been hospitalized for two years 
had improved greatly and was soon to be dismissed from the sani- 
tarium. Only one case seemed hopeless. Thus, all of the 4 men, and 
3 out of the 5 women afflicted with functional mental disorders had 
recovered, and a fourth woman gave promise of recovery. The 1945 
reports showed continued progress by 8 of these 9 cases. 

Superior intelligence does not appear to be a causal factor in mental 
disorder as found in this group but seems, rather, to have helped those 
affected to overcome their difficulties. The insight and intelligent co- 
operation shown by those who become mental patients has almost 
certainly contributed to the improvement noted in several of the cases. 


CHANGES IN MENTAL-ÀDJUSTMENT Status SINCE 1940 


On the basis of reports received in 1945 it appears that 7 men and 
3 women who were rated in category 2 in 1940 have since shown 
symptoms of more marked maladjustment that would now place them 
in category 3a. 

Four subjects (2 men and Z women) have dropped to category 
3b from a higher rating as a result of mental breakdown requiring 
hospitalization. Of these, one man and one woman had been rated in 
category 1 (satisfactorily adjusted) in 1940, and one man and one 
woman had been rated 3a. The 2 who dropped from category 1 to 3b 
have recovered fully ; the 2 who dropped from 3a to 3b have improved, 
but the prognosis for each is still uncertain. 

Information was obtained in 1945 for 19 of the 25 men rated 3a in 
1940. Of these, 12 appeared to have improved greatly, and 4 did not 
show any change. One of the 3a's lost his life while on active military 
duty ; he had been maladjusted in childhood and youth, but had com- 
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pletely recovered and made a splendid record in the Navy. Another 
was given a medical discharge shortly after being drafted ; he had pre- 
viously shown neurotic tendencies, but we do not know whether it was 
on this basis that he was discharged. Still another suffered a mental 
breakdown while in military service, was hospitalized for several 
months, but Jas since improved sufficiently to return to his civilian 
occupation. 

Of 21 women rated 3a in 1940, information to 1945 has been ob- 
tained for 19. The condition of 2 had not changed, 2 were somewhat 
better, and 13 were materially improved. One became worse after 
1940, as a result of alcoholism, but later recovered and at present is 
doing well vocationally. One has had a complete mental breakdown 
since 1940, requiring hospitalization, but has greatly improved and is 
attending college. 

The later condition of the 6 men and 5 women who were rated 
3b in 1940 has already been reported. 

By the end of 1945 sufficient information was at hand to permit 
the ratings of 25 men and 12 women among the subjects who could 
not be rated in 1940 because of lack of adequate information (see 
Part II of Table 11). All of these 37 rated as satisfactorily adjusted 
with the exception of two men in category 2, two men in category 3a, 
and one woman rated 3b because of a mental breakdown (from which 


she has since recovered). 


MENTAL-ADJUSTMENT CLASSIFICATION AS OF 1945 


As shown in Table 11, the subjects rated for mental adjustment 
in 1940 included 760 men and 603 women, or a total of 1,363. We 
have been able to rerate about 93 percent of these on the basis of 
data secured in 1945. The recent reports, as we have seen, have also 
made it possible to rate 25 men and 12 women who could not be rated 
in 1940. These 37 ratings, added to those secured in 1940, give us a 
total of 1,400 subjects (785 men and 615 women) who have been 
classified for mental adjustment either in 1940 or 1945, or at both of 
these dates. The percentage classification of the 1,400 subjects, count- 
ing shifts from higher to lower categories between 1940 and 1945, now 
stands as shown in Table 12. . 

Comparing these percentages with those based upon 1940 ratings 
(Table 11), we find that the proportion in category 1 has decreased 
from 79.6 percent to 78.0 percent for men, and from 81.8 percent to 
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80.0 percent for women. During the same period, the proportion in 
category 2 has increased from 16.3 percent to 16.8 percent for men, 
and from 13.9 percent to 14.6 percent for women. In category 3a 
the proportion has increased from 3.3 percent to 3.9 percent for 
men, and from 3.5 percent to 4.1 percent for women. In category 
3b (with psychosis) the figures are the same for men and women; the 
increase for each sex is from 0.8 percent to 1.3 percent. The 1945 
percentages below category 1 are minimum figures; if the 1945 data 
had been obtained for all the subjects, instead of for 93 percent of them, 
the percentages falling in categories 2 and 3 might have been higher, 
though the error from this source is probably quite small. There is 
no reason to believe that the subjects we were not able to contact in 
1945 represent a selected group, for recent difficulties in making con- 
tact have been due almost entirely to multiple changes of address 
caused by the war and postwar conditions. 

Attention is called to the fact that the method of rating used per- 
mits a subject to drop to a lower category but not to rise to a higher 
category, however much the adjustment has improved. 


TABLE 12 
MENTAL HEALTH AND GENERAL ADJUSTMENT CLASSIFICATION (1945) 
Men Women 
N % N % 


Рат 1. Rating 


1. ЖИЙДЕ. алдакы 77.96 492 80.00 
2. Some maladjustment 16.82 90 14.63 
3. Serious maladjustment 
a) Without psychosis ............. 31 3.95 25 4.07 
b) With psychosis* ...... е 1,27 8 1.30 
N for percentages 615 


Part II. Unrated cases 
A. Information not complete enough for 
rating, but without history of men- 
tal breakdown: sessuvsssscrsinsss 26 13 


B. Subjects deceased prior to 19407.... 35 26 
C. No contact since 1928 or earlier, and 
no information regarding mental 
Health) mess istis anota 11 17 
IUE DT ausosuzxneek cst 857 671 


* If the cases in Part II, B, of this total are included, the percentages in 3b become 
1.22 for men and 1.56 for women. 

f Those deceased between 1940 and 1945 have all been rated and are included in Part I 
of this table. 
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INSANITY RATE IN THE GIFTED GROUP COMPARED 
WITH THAT FOR THE GENERALITY 


We have defined insanity as mental disorder requiring hospitaliza- 
tion. The reader will want to know how the incidence of insanity thus 
defined for the gifted group compares with that in the general popula- 
tion. In making such a comparison a number of difficulties are en- 
countered, One is in the age range of the gifted group, which was 20 
to 39 in 1940,* and 25 to 44 in 1945. At the former date the mean age 
was just below 30, and at the latter date just below 35. A second 
difficulty comes from the fact that our figures on insanity in the gifted 
group are based on summative data collected over a period of many 
years, and therefore represent the percentage of the group who have at 
any time in the course of the investigation undergone hospitalization 
for mental disorder. This is the kind of information needed, but it is not 
a kind that can be easily compared with statistics available for the 
generality. Perhaps the best approach to the problem is to compare the 
insanity rate in our group, as thus computed, with the expectancy for 
the general population in an age range having at its lower limit the 
average age of our subjects when located (about 11 years), and as its 
upper limit the average age when the follow-up data were secured 
(approximately 30 in 1940 and 35 in 1945). 

Pollock, using standard combined life and mental-disease tables, 
has computed the expectancy of insanity based on first admissions to 
all hospitals for mental disease in the state of New York during the 
years 1919, 1920, and 1921. Since New York State is considered 
fairly typical of the United States as a whole, and since there has been 
very little change in the rate of commitment of individuals under age 
40 in recent years,*? a comparison with Pollock's figures appears to be 
warranted. Pollock's data indicate that among males in New York 
State, 1.17 percent of those living at age 11 become mental patients 
by age 30, and 1.63 percent by age 35. The corresponding proportion 
for females is 0.83 percent by age 30, and 1.23 percent by age 35. 
For the sexes combined the proportion is approximately 1 percent by 
age 30, and 1.43 percent by age 35. The percentages of Pollock are 
to be compared with the percentages of gifted subjects in category 3b 
in 1940 and 1945. 

Table 13 brings together the comparative data for Pollock’s gener al 


* Included here were 10 cases below the age of 20 in 1940, all of whom were 
younger siblings added to the group after the original survey. 
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population and for our total gifted group, living and deceased. Part I 
of the table compares the incidence of insanity in the gifted group 
based on the adjustment ratings of 1940 with Pollock’s expectancy 
figures based on the percentage of persons living at age 11 who will 
become insane by age 30. Part II is the same kind of comparison be- 
tween our 1945 figures for the gifted subjects and Pollock's expectancy 
figures to age 35. 
TABLE 13 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL INSANITY RATE (Livinc AND DECEASED 5ОВЈЕСТ5) 
IN THE GIFTED Group WITH PoLLock's EXPECTANCY 
FOR THE GENERALITY 


мше Бейшек ын 
Рат! 1 
Proportion of gifted rated 3b in 1940 1.1 0.91 
Pollock’s expectancy rate to age 30....... 5 0.83 1.00 
Part II 
Proportion of gifted rated 3b in 1945...... 1.22 1.56 1.37 
Pollock's expectancy rate to аре Зд 1.63 1:23 1.43 


The figures indicate that the insanity rate in the gifted group in 
1940 did not differ significantly from the expectancy for the generality ; 
for gifted males it was below the expectancy rate, for females slightly 
above, The 1945 rate for the gifted males is still below the expectancy 
for the generality, and for gifted females it is still slightly higher than 
the expectancy. 

In evaluating the comparative data, one must bear in mind the wide 
tange of ages in our group. Although the mean of the group when 
located was about 11 years, the range was from 3 years to 19 years, 
Nearly half the subjects were in the age range from 30 to 39 in 1940, 
and in the range from 35 to 44 in 1945. Because the insanity rate 
increases with age, our younger subjects have an advantage in the 
comparison with Pollock’s expectancy rates, and our older subjects 
are at a disadvantage. If the normal insanity rate increases more 
rapidly after age 30 or 35 than earlier, it follows that the comparative 
figures in Table 13 are less favorable to the gifted group than they 
should be. 

Difficulties are again encountered when we attempt to forecast the 
future outlook for the gifted subjects on the basis of data for the 

generality. Lifetime expectancy calculations by Landis and Page? 
for the total population indicate that of those who survive to ten years, 
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one out of 16 males and one out of 19 females will become mental pa- 
tients; in other words, between 5 and 6 percent in the generality living 
at the age of ten become hospitalized at some time in their lives for 
mental disease. The rate of hospitalization is known to increase with 
age right up to the end of life. 

Although the number of cases of insanity in our group can be ex- 
pected to increase very considerably, it is doubtful whether the in- 
cidence will continue to parallel that for the general population. There 
are certain facts which suggest that the outlook for the gifted subjects, 
as compared with the generality, may become relatively more favorable. 
For one thing, our group in 1945 had passed, in terms of average age, 
the peak age for the onset of dementia praecox, which alone accounts 
for about 20 percent of all insanity in the generality. Secondly, evi- 
dence presented by Landis and Page on the relationship of education 
and social-economic status to the various mental-disease categories 
suggests that the future incidence of general paresis, cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, and senile dementia among the gifted should be less than in 
the general population. These three disorders are responsible for about 
28 percent of the admissions to mental hospitals. Thus, with the peak 
of onset for 20 percent of all insanity behind us, and with the inverse 
relationship between certain mental diseases and superior educational- 
social-economic circumstances reducing the expected incidence among 
another 28 percent, it seems doubtful whether the final insanity rate 
in our group will ever rise from the 1.37 percent of 1945 to the 5 or 6 
percent that is ultimately reached by the general population. 


OTHER NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Chorea. There are 13 subjects—10 men and 3 women—who had 
chorea in childhood. Of these, one man still has occasional symptoms, 
but these are limited to nervous mannerisms; he attended college, has 
a good position, and is married. All the others have fully recovered. 

Stuttering. In childhood or adolescence there were 25 boys and 
4 girls reported as stutterers, or approximately 1.8 percent of the 
total group. This is about the same proportion as in the general 
population according to the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection'? which estimates the proportion in the child popula- 
tion as approximately 2 percent. In 1940 there were 4 men and 2 
women still afflicted in some degree, but in none of these had the speech 
impediment seriously interfered with achievement. One man became 
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a physician, another was studying medicine, another studied law but 
later entered teaching, and the fourth became a chemical engineer. 
Both of the women graduated from college and were married shortly 
thereafter. One has been occupied with the duties of housewife and 
mother ; the other, who has no children, has taught school for several 
years. 


RELATION OF MENTAL HEALTH AND GENERAL ADJUSTMENT 
TO EDUCATION AND INTELLIGENCE 


The adjustment categories into which the subjects were classified 
in 1940 were compared for differences in education and intelligence. 
Table 14 gives the percentages of college graduates and nongraduates 
at the various levels of adjustment. From the table it will be seen 
that college graduates make a slightly better showing than nongradu- 
ates, although the difference is not very reliable for either sex. Such 
difference as exists has been largely due to leaving college before 
graduation because of social or general maladjustment. 


TABLE 14 
MENTAL HEALTH AND GENERAL ADJUSTMENT AS RELATED TO EDUCATION 
MEN WOMEN 
College College 


Graduates Nongraduates Graduates Nongraduates 
(N—518) (N=220) (N= 388) (N=197) 


Ratings % % % % 
1. Satisfactory’ аалга иуда» ea ssn 80.1 76.8 84.0 75.6 
2. Some maladjustment .......... 16.2 17.7 12.6 17.8 
3a, b. Serious maladjustment ..... 37 ES 3.3 6.6 


The relationship between adjustment ratings and intelligence 
scores is given in Table 15. The figures show only a slight relation- 
ship between ratings and childhood IQ. The mean for the seriously 
maladjusted group is a little more than 2 points higher than the mean 
for the satisfactory group in the case of males but for females the 
difference runs to more than 4 points in IQ. Neither difference is 
reliable. 

The ratings on general adjustment are much more clearly related 
to intelligence as measured in 1940 than to childhood IQ. It will be 
noted that the point score on the Concept Mastery test for the three 

groups, "satisfactory," "some maladjustment," and "serious maladjust- 
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ment” increases in the case of males from 95 to 108 to 119, and that 
the corresponding increases for females are from 92 to 99 to 109. The 
critical ratio of the difference in mean score between men rated 
satisfactory and men in the other two categories combined is 4.48, 
but the corresponding critical ratio for women is 2.45. 


TABLE 15 
MENTAL HEALTH AND GENERAL ADJUSTMENT AS RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE 
ADJUSTMENT RATINGS OF MEN ADJUSTMENT RATINGS OF WOMEN 
1. Satis- 2. Some 3. Serious 1, Satis- 2. Some 3. Serious 
factory — Maladjust- Maladjust- factory — Maladjust- Maladjust- 
ment ment ment ment 
(N=460)  (N-79) (N=23) (N=368) (N=59) (№=20) 
Childhood IQ 
(Stanford- 
Binet) 
Mean ....150.1 151.6 152.3 149.8 153.5 154.0 
SD. sii 11.1 10.2 12.8 9.5 14.9 11.2 
CR: 1 vs. 31.7 
(N=407) (N=91) (N=18)* (N=344)  (N=59) (N=17)* 
Concept Mas- 
tery Score 
(1940) 
Mean .... 95.2 108.0 119.5 92.4 98.6 108.6 
SD. srw 30.9 31.2 23.6 28.7 25.4 27.1 
CR:1 vs. 24-3 — 4.48 CR:1vs.2-4-3— 2.45 


among those 


* Two men and three women with a history of psychosis (rating 3b) were 
the women's, 


who took the Concept Mastery test іп 1940. The men's scores were 60 and 107; 
83, 108, and 127. 


The reader will want to compare these findings with the data sum- 
marized in chapter xx for accelerated and nonaccelerated subjects, 
and with the data in chapter xxiii on the most and least successful 
men in the group. In the case of school acceleration there was no 
reliable difference between the accelerates and nonaccelerates in the 
proportion rated satisfactory in mental adjustment, although the ac- 
celerated averaged somewhat higher on the Concept Mastery test. 
Although severe mental maladjustment is in general somewhat more 
common among subjects who score high on the Concept Mastery test, 
many of the most successful men of the entire group also scored high 
on this test. Moreover, a larger proportion of the vocationally most 
successful than of the least successful rated satisfactory in mental 


adjustment. 
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ALCOHOLISM 


The General Information Blank contained a five-category scale* 
for self-rating on the use of alcohol. The subjects were asked to check 
the category appropriate to themselves. The reports of the 690 men 
and 546 women who responded are summarized in Table 16. 


TABLE 16 

REPORTED Џ5Е or ALCOHOLIC DRINKS 
Men Women 
(N=690) (N=546) 
1, I have never used Иїчпог.............................. 8.55 11.54 
2. I take a drink occasionally for social reasons........... 30.29 58.79 

3. I am an occasional drinker; have not been drunk more 
CHARA еуез, eaae уведу тоне тања ние aia 78 19.78 

4. І am a moderate drinker; have been drunk occasionally 
but have never felt it necessary to зїор................. 93 8.97 

5. Alcohol is a problem; I drink periodically or steadily, 


Uunsticcessftil. сова ie scs на s SERM aun tme meme nan 1.45 0.92 


Ten men and 5 women rated themselves in the fifth category. Of 
these, 2 men and one woman had voluntarily sought treatment in a hos- 
pital. All 3 hospitalizations for alcoholism took place about the time 
of the 1940 follow-up ; one had just been discharged, one was in the hos- 
pital for several months during 1940, and the other entered a hospital 
late in 1940. Of the 2 men, one enlisted in the Air Corps in 1942 and 
was killed while on a bombing mission a year later; the other made 
a fine record in the Merchant Marine during the war years and was 
still in that service when last heard from in 1945. The woman has 
had some relapses, but by 1945 appeared to have got command of her- 
self and was making high grades in a premedical course. 

In the 1940-45 interval, four of the remaining cases in category 5 
of Table 16 had sought hospital care for alcoholism. Hospitalization 
had given only temporary relief in all of these cases. One was a 
woman who has since made a complete recovery through Alcoholics 
Anonymous. This organization was also responsible for the rehabili- 
tation of one of the three men. Another has greatly improved under 

the care of a psychiatrist and the third was accidentally killed not 
long after his release from the hospital. 

The total of 7 cases hospitalized for alcoholism to the end of 1945, 


* This scale was formulated by Dr. Helen Marshall. 
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when the average age of the group was about thirty-five years, con- 
stitute a little more than a half of 1 percent of the subjects. We have 
not found authoritative data for a comparable age group of the general 
population, but there is reason to believe the incidence for our group 
is probably somewhat below that for the generality. 


DELINQUENCY 


Four men in our group have been confined in reformatories, 3 as 
juvenile delinquents and one as an adult offender. Their infractions 
ranged from minor thefts to forgery. To prevent identification of these 
subjects, the case notes that follow are somewhat general in nature and 
have been disguised with respect to unimportant details. 

М 287 came from one of the poorest home backgrounds in our 
group. His Binet IQ at ten years was 148, and the retest on the Ter- 
man Group Test when he was fifteen showed the same degree of 
superiority. The parents were divorced when our subject, the eldest 
of three children, was eight years old. The children were reared by 
the mother who did day work as a domestic to support them. By the 
time our subject reached high school he had become very cocksure 
about his ability, having been superior not only to his schoolmates but 
also to his siblings. In high school he neglected his studies, failed 
several courses, and finally left at the age of seventeen just short of 
graduating. He worked in a service station until he acquired money 
to buy an automobile, after which he worked only enough to supply 
himself with the requisites for having a good time—clothes, gasoline, 
and pocket money. Soon he began a series of small thefts, then fol- 
lowed with burglaries which eventuated in his arrest, six months in 
jail, and a three-year period of probation. The shock of this experience 
served to restore his good sense (his own expression), and so far 
as we know there has been no further delinquency. He is now mar- 
ried and is holding a responsible position. 

M 364 (Binet IQ 152) was sent to reform school for a brief period 
in his late teens after a number of petty thefts climaxed by a burglary. 
A notable factor in this case was the lack of proper supervision in the 
home. Following his release from the reformatory he completed high 
school and attended college for a time. He has been fairly successful 
vocationally, and so far as we can learn there has been no further 
conduct problem. His 1940 score on the Concept Mastery was well 
above the mean for gifted men. 
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M 408 (Binet 10 143) spent an unhappy childhood in an extremely 
unsatisfactory home. After one year in high school he ran away and 
spent the next two years in and out of the juvenile detention home 
and the foster home in which he was placed. Later he was sent to a 
reform school. Upon his release he roved as a vagabond, bumming 
his way all over the country. His career in this period reads like a 
story out of the autobiography of Jim Tully. At the time of the de- 
pression, when these wanderings occurred, there were thousands of 
boys and many teen-age girls who were riding the brake rods of trains 
and finding their keep in the same manner. As he grew older he tired 
of this mode of life and began to be interested in improving himself. 
Although he had attended high school only a short time, by reading and 
independent study he was able to qualify for admission to college. He 
attended somewhat more than a year and made a good scholastic 
record, but left to take a job and to get married. He has become quite 
a leader in the industrial plant where he is employed, and is prominent 
in employee activities. His Concept Mastery score, despite limited 
schooling and early environmental disadvantages, was equaled by only 
10 percent of the entire gifted group. He has collected a sizable private 
library, described by our field worker as indicating aristocratic literary 
tastes. He has done considerable writing, but so far as we know has 
not sold any of his output. 

M 122, our only adult with a criminal record, had a childhood IQ 
of 154. In his middle twenties he was given the revised Stanford- 
Binet, Form M, and passed all the tests; this gave him an IQ of at 
least 152. His Concept Mastery score in 1940 was considerably above 
the average of the gifted men. He was an excellent student in grade 
school and high school, although he began to be a conduct problem 
in the early teens. His family background was one of superior culture, 
but he was overindulged and spoiled, with the result that he became 
headstrong and difficult to manage. He did good work at college for 
a time, then took to gambling, neglected his studies, and was dis- 
qualified. For the next few years he was employed only occasionally, 
gambled frequently, and began forging checks to cover gambling 
debts. After being placed on probation several times he was sentenced 
to prison for forgery. He became an exemplary prisoner and was soon 
the editor of the institutional publication. 


In addition to the cases just described there were among the men 
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of our group two- or three-dozen minor brushes with the authorities, 
in which the charges were dropped or the offender was fined or given 
probation. Five were juvenile-court cases, of whom three were charged 
with larceny and were placed on probation. Zeal for scientific investi- 
gation led one boy to steal equipment needed in his experiments, but 
after his arrest the police department was so impressed by his ability 
that it gave him a job. His inventions later enabled him to earn 
$7,000 while in his undergraduate years at college, and today he ranks 
among the most successful of the gifted men. Another of the juvenile 
offenders stole candy and other small articles from stores during 
childhood, but was not brought to the attention of the police until 
several years later when he was caught stealing money at school. 
Placed on probation under the guidance of a Boy Scout leader, he 
soon developed wholesome interests and ceased to be a conduct 
problem. 

Offenses resulting in arrests among adult men of the gifted group 
included college pranks, disturbing the peace, disorderly conduct, 
drunken or reckless driving, e! cetera. Without opprobrium were the 
arrests of two adventurous subjects. One, a musician, was arrested on 
several occasions in 1939 in Japan, Greece, and Germany on suspicion 
of espionage. Another, who was a reporter-photographer for a popular 
magazine, was arrested for violating the maritime laws of a foreign 
country by going aboard an interned German ship to get interviews 
and pictures. 

Among the deceased men were two additional subjects with records 
of juvenile delinquency. One was М 1314, who later committed suicide 
and whose case is briefly described in chapter viii. The other was 
brought before the juvenile authorities on several occasions for truancy 
during his high-school years. 

Among the women, only 
history of encounters with the p 
vagrancy and was given a jail sente 
tute for several years, was arres 
served a jail sentence. These two cases, with almost identical IQ's 
(152 and 153), present a striking contrast in background. The former 
was brought up in an atmosphere of wealth and luxury, the latter was 
orphaned in her early teens and lived with relatives under difficult 

oid the possibility of identification, 


economic circumstances. To av 1 
the case histories of these subjects must be withheld, but we are able 


two subjects are known to have had a 
olice. One was arrested once for 
nce ; the other, a professional prosti- 
ted a number of times but never 
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to report that by 1940 both had apparently made normal behavioral 
adjustments. 

There are other women in our group whose sex histories have been 
unconventional, but the two just noted are the only ones known to us 
whose conduct has brought them to the attention of the police. One 
was raped in her adolescent years and had an illegitimate child. Three 
or four others are reported to have given birth to illegitimate children. 

One would like to be able to give comparative data on delinquency 
for the general population, but the task is made difficult by the lack 
of satisfactory statistics. Reckless and Smith,°° writing in 1932, offer 
the most nearly comparable material. Their estimate of the total 
incidence of delinquency is based on 1927 and 1928 reports of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. These 
data are more applicable to our group than material of recent date 
would be, since the average age of our subjects in 1928 was close to 
eighteen years. The upper-age limit of cases handled by juvenile 
courts varies from sixteen to twenty-one in the different states, but 
usually individuals are classified as juveniles up to the age of eighteen 
years. 

From the data reported by Reckless and Smith, it appears that the 
incidence of juvenile-court arraignments in the generality was nearly 
twice that in the gifted group, namely, 1.2 percent as against 0.7 per- 
cent. No statistical comparison of adult criminality in the gifted 
group with that in the generality is warranted, since only one of our 
subjects has a prison record. The majority of our group are now well 
beyond the peak age for prison inmates in the general population. In 
1940 the median age of felony prisoners in the state prisons of the 
United States was 26.7 years. 


HOMOSEXUALITY 


Eleven men and 6 women of our group are known, or believed on 
good evidence, to have a history of homosexuality. The information 
has come from the subjects themselves in the case of all the men. 
Three of the women have reported homosexual episodes in their lives; 
in the case of the other 3 women the information was received from 
other sources. We believe that there are very few cases of marked 
homosexuality among the men about which we have not learned ; 
among the women the number of unknown cases may be greater. 

The data we have show an incidence of about 1 percent for 
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each sex. The precise incidence of homosexuality in the general popu- 
lation is unknown. It doubtless varies more or less in different 
countries and among the social and vocational classes in a given 
country, although few cultures have been found in which it was al- 
together absent. There have been historical periods when it was so 
prevalent as to be considered normal ; ancient Greece, and Italy during 
the Renaissance, are outstanding examples. Studies of recent decades 
in western Europe and the United States have usually estimated the 
incidence among men at between 2 and 5 percent. The data of Пауза!" 
indicate that homosexual practices are very common among women. 
About half her subjects admitted having experienced homosexual 
feelings, and about a quarter admitted overt homosexual practices for 
at least a brief period. A searching investigation of the sexual histories 
of boys and young men has recently been reported by Kinsey?* on the 
basis of standardized interviews of more than 1,600 subjects. Roughly 
half of these subjects admitted one or more overt homosexual experi- 
ences, and so many degrees of homosexuality and bisexuality were 
found that it was impossible to draw any rigid line between the normal 
and the abnormal. An overwhelming majority of persons who have 
had homosexual experiences make fairly easy transition to hetero- 
sexuality, but for a considerable number the transition is less easy. 
Our present concern is with gifted subjects for whom heterosexual 
adjustment has been difficult or impossible, or who have developed 
a pronounced tendency to bisexuality. It is this degree of homo- 
sexuality which is or has been present in about 1 percent of our group. 

Four of the 11 men in this category have married, 3 of them in their 
late twenties. Marriage took place after some years of more or less 
frequent homosexual practices, dating from late high-school or early 
college days, and was the final step in a definite program to attain 
sexual normality. All but one of these 4 men appear to have made 
reasonably normal adjustment. 

Of the 11 male homosexuals, 6 are college graduates, 1 had two 
years of college, 2 had several years of study in special schools beyond 
high school, and 2 had only a high-school education. Three are work- 
ing in the field of fine arts, 2 are musicians, 3 are writers, lisa 
scientist, 1 is a mechanic, and 1 has been employed chiefly in office 
work. Their childhood IQ's range from 141 to 160. Four of the 
11 have been so outstanding in their achievement as to be rated among 


the 150 most successful men of the gifted group. 
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Among the 6 women who have shown marked homosexual ten- 
dencies, 4 are college graduates and the other 2 attended college for 
one and two years respectively. Their 10'5 ranged from 143 to 161. 
All but one of the 6 have married. Two of the marriages took place 
after homosexual episodes, and in both cases there is reason to believe 
that heterosexual adjustment has been achieved. Another had a brief 
homosexual experience after her marriage, but the affair was ter- 
minated without apparent injury to the marriage. The other 2 were 
married and divorced before becoming overt in their homosexuality. 
One of these was a patient in a mental hospital for some years, and it 
was after hospitalization that her homosexual traits became most 
evident, although her case history reveals premonitions of this tendency 
during adolescence. The other of these 2 subjects, a brilliant and highly 
successful professional woman, was married for a year and did not 
assume her homosexual relationship until sometime after her divorce. 

The highly confidential nature of the information on homosexuality 
prevents the inclusion of case histories of the subjects involved. Most 
of the histories, particularly those of the men, follow the classical 
patterns in respect to masculinity or femininity of interests, strong 
attachment to the opposite-sex parent, and (in several cases) hatred 
of the same-sex parent. The histories of the women in this group 
follow a less definite pattern than those of the men. 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of their case histories the gifted subjects were rated 
in 1940 and again in 1945 for general mental adjustment. They were 
classified into three categories: 1, satisfactory adjustment; 2, some 
maladjustment; and 3, serious maladjustment. Subjects in category 
3 were further divided into two subgroups: 3a, without psychosis, 
and 3b, with psychosis. The criterion for classification in 3b was a 
history of mental breakdown serious enough to require hospitalization. 
The border zones of these categories have been indicated by illustrative 
case descriptions. 

These ratings were based upon the entire life histories of the 
subjects to the time the ratings were assigned. Each subject was 
placed in the lowest category warranted by the greatest degree of 
maladjustment that had been present at any considerable period, 
whatever the adjustment may have been at the time the classification 
was made. This means that between 1940 and 1945 it was possible 
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for a subject to drop to a lower category but not possible to rise to a 
higher category. The percentages are therefore cumulative. 

The ratings made in 1940 were based upon more adequate docu- 
mentary evidence than were those of 1945. Sex differences in both 
ratings were small. For the sexes combined the percentages classified 
in the various categories in 1940 were as follows: satisfactory, 80.55 
percent ; some maladjustment, 15.26 percent; serious maladjustment, 
3.38 percent without psychosis and 0.81 percent with psychosis. By 
1945 the proportion in category 3 without psychosis was 4.00 percent, 
with psychosis 1.29 percent. 

Except for the subjects classified as 3b, there are no data available 
to permit a satisfactory comparison of our percentages with those that 
would be found for the general population. The percentage in 3b, 
however, can be compared with insanity rates based on hospitalization 
for mental disorder in the generality. More specifically, the propor- 
tion of our subjects classified as 3b in 1940, when their average age 
was approximately 30 years, was compared with Pollock’s insanity 
expectancy rate to age 30 for persons in the generality who were alive 
at age 11 (the average age of our gifted subjects when they were 
first tested). Similarly, the proportion of gifted subjects rated 3b in 
1945, when the average age of the group was approximately 35, has 
been compared with Pollock’s expectancy rate for the generality to 
age 35. The comparisons indicate that for the sexes combined the 
incidence of insanity for gifted subjects was very slightly below the 
expectancy for the generality both in 1940 and 1945. 

No estimate of the probable ultimate rate for the gifted group has 
been attempted. However, because of certain inverse relationships 
that have been found between educational-social-economic status and 
insanity rate in later maturity, it seems doubtful whether the insanity 
rate for the group will ever equal the 5 or 6 percent reached by the 
general population. 

The proportion of gifted subjects with a history of chorea or 
stuttering was about the same as that for the general child population, 
two disorders has been the rule. 

For all grades of mental maladjustment, including category 3b, 
there is a surprisingly large proportion of gifted subjects who have 
markedly improved or entirely recovered. It is suggested that superior 


intelligence may have been a factor in such improvement. 
There was no correlation between the mental-adjustment ratings 


and recovery from these 
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and childhood IQ, but a positive relationship was found between 
Concept Mastery scores of 1940 and the incidence of maladjustment. 
This relationship was more marked for men than for women. There 
was a slightly inverse relationship between the incidence of mal- 
adjustment and the amount of education. 

A little less than 1.5 percent of the men and 1 percent of the 
women report a history of excessive drinking over periods of varying 
length. Five men and two women have voluntarily sought hospitali- 
zation for this reason. 

The incidence of juvenile delinquency in the group was below that 
for the generality. However, four subjects (all males) have served 
terms in reformatories, three as juveniles and one as an adult. The 
three juveniles have Since made a satisfactory adjustment. Two of 
the women have been arrested for “vagrancy.” 

Eleven men and six women, or slightly more than 1 percent of the 
group, are known to have had a history of homosexuality. Four of 
the men and five of the women have been married. Reasonably normal 
heterosexual adjustment seems to have been made by three of the men 
and by all but one or two of the women. 


———————————— аа, „ааа Е. == sus 


СНАРТЕК ХІ 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS ОЕ 1940 


Some kind of measures of adult intelligence was regarded as an 
essential part of the follow-up program. We wanted to know, if 
possible, not only how well the intellectual superiority of childhood 
had been maintained, but also how adult achievement is related to 
adult intelligence regardless of early mental status. A test was needed 
which could be administered to a group of subjects in a brief period, 
which had sufficient top to differentiate at a very high level, and 
which would yield a statistically reliable measure of intellectual func- 
tions similar to those brought into play by the Stanford-Binet scale 
and other tests highly saturated with Spearman’s “g” (general intelli- 
gence). 

There was no existing test that satisfied all of these requirements. 
Only Thorndike’s САУР, and a few tests devised for measuring 
the scholastic aptitude of college students, have sufficient top for our 
purpose, and all of these require more time for their administration 
than we could afford without omitting other tests that we were anxious 
to include in the testing schedule. Except for the limitation of testing 
time, the CAVD would have been almost ideal. It is a group test with 
ample top, it yields a reliable score, and it calls into play the kind of 
intellect we desired to measure.* It was ruled out, however, by the 
excessive time (three or four hours) required for its administration. 
There are several tests of college aptitude which satisfy most of our 
criteria fairly well, but these, too, required more time than we were 
willing to give. An attempt was therefore made to devise a test which 
would accomplish much the same result in only a fraction of the usual 
time, preferably not more than a half-hour. 


Tue Concert Mastery TEST 


Before deciding upon the content of the proposed test we made a 
survey of the results yielded by the leading types of intelligence tests 


* Composed of four subtests : completion, arithmetic, vocabulary, and directions. 
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that had been used: their reliabilities, their validities as measures of 
“intellect,” and their relative efficiency per unit of time. As a result 
of this survey two tests were chosen: the synonym-antonym test 
devised by Otis in 1916, and the analogies test which also dates back 
to the early period of mental testing. Both, in one form or another, 
have been widely used and have an extensive literature. In the search 
for test items of these two kinds suitable for use with our highly se- 
lected group, we ransacked many collections of items, published and 
unpublished, A good many items of suitable difficulty could be bor- 
rowed from various sources with little or no change, but a large pro- 
portion of those needed had to be devised.* More items were prepared 
for tryout than were needed, so that those found to be nondiscrimina- 
tive could be eliminated. 

The tryout form of the test was given to a class of 136 second- 
year students at Stanford University, and a total score of the two 
subtests was computed for each. On the basis of total score the class 
was then divided into upper and lower halves, and percentages were 
computed showing the proportion in each half who answered each 
individual item correctly. Items which failed to give a reliably higher 
percentage of correct answers for the upper group than for the lower 
were eliminated. The number of items which satisfied this criterion 
was 120 for the synonym-antonym test and 70 for the analogies test. 
That is, the selection of items for retention was based on the principle 
of internal consistency. The resulting test is thus made up of items 
which hang together, or correlate with each other, instead of working 
at cross-purposes. 


DIRECTIONS AND SAMPLE ITEMS 


The test was printed in a four-page booklet measuring eight and 
one-half by eleven inches. The directions printed on the blank are 
reproduced below, together with several items from each test selected 
to illustrate the kinds of conceptual material used. 


Directions for Test I, Synonyms and Antonyms. ТЕ two words mean 
the same, write S between them. If they mean the Opposite, write O 
between them. Omit those that you could answer only by pure guess, but 
answer all you think you know, even if you are not quite certain. Do not 
study long over any pair. 


* The new items were devised by the senior author with th i 
Bayley, Dr. Marshall, Dr. Sullivan, Mrs. Oden, and Samuel Мона ee of Dr. 
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Examples 

КӨ} sae гез eee сөз ж (o ————— cold 
DIE stars cries мә sanss -— ЕЧ large 

Selected items 
2. decadence scx «sexe ney бајка wees ажа decline 
T ge although 
JT ———— renounce 
24. peculation embezzlement 
33. inSOUCIANt «exo senis шыша ev я nonchalant 
50. choleric apathetic 
БӨ: EUGENE аа seer eerie erre rte rmn sms violent 
65. cenobite anchorite 
71. ambiguous .. equivocal 
80. devisor ..... assignor 
B5. diBftiDE «ues ича стаза ја осно вајн вина © invective 
89. viscosity viscidity 
98. encomium... eulogy 
103. sophistry .....s eee eee casuistry 
116. abstruse ............. I recondite 


Directions for Test II, Analogies. Each line below can be made a 
true sentence by using one of the three numbered responses in parentheses. 
In each line decide which numbered response is the correct one, then write 
its number on the dotted line. 


Example 1. Shoe : Foot :: Glove : (1. Arm 2. Elbow 3. Hand) ..3.. 
This is read: Shoe is to Foot as Glove is to (1. Arm 2. Elbow 
3. Hand). Here the third response is correct, so 3 is placed on the 
dotted line. 

Example 2. Kitten : Cat :: Calf : (1. Horse 2. Cow 3. Lion) Bing 
Write answers in the answer column. Omit those that you have to 
answer by pure guess. 


Answer 
Selected items: column 
7 AGRA Хо AOV 3. ўы: кс кына наанаа meui 
9. Darwin : Evolution :: Einstein : (1. Relativity 2. Mathe- 
matics 3. Magnetism) ...-eptvrt teet је 
14. Square : Cube :: Circle : (1. Sphere 2. Line 3. Round) ...... 
22. July 4 : United States :: July 14 : (1. England 2. Spain 
3. Бране) «ләзки s nis аннар ке» nnna KA GIU Bis Rea do gem 
38. Mercury : Venus ::Earth : (1. Mars 2. Jupiter 
3. Баб) кишш ырк кун» one ПШР ШИЕ eee вена жыша шшен BSED 


44. Socrates : Plato :: Samuel Johnson : (1. Swift 2. Pope 
3. Boswell), carn sco corer need HEE па sen nen TEARS Kem KE cree mm 
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47. Analysis : Synthesis :: Differentiation : (1. Integration 

2. Pxustration 3. Abomination) weed оелән —— suse 
58. Astrology : Astronomy :: Alchemy : (1. Physics 2. 

Chemistry 3. Phremolopy) „гаан кована ERR 
63. Gascon : France :: Walloon : (1. Netherlands 2. Trans- 

Wael, 29. ЗЕЦ)! аана а lere c m LED. aati 


The total score on the synonym-antonym test is the number of 
right minus the number of wrong responses (R-W), and the total on 
the analogies test is the number of right minus half the number of 


у " 
wrong responses | R = - The purpose of this, of course, is to 


counteract the effects of guessing. Since there are 120 synonym- 
antonym items and 70 analogy items, the highest score that can be 
earned on the entire test is 190. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE C.M. TzsT 


Both the synonym-antonym test and the analogies test are of the 
type commonly designated as "verbal" They are not as exclusively 
linguistic, however, as they appear to be. It is possible to devise verbal 
tests which measure not only vocabulary but a wide variety of informa- 
tion. In the selection of items, an effort was made to tap as many 
fields as possible by the use of concepts related to physical and biologi- 
cal science, medicine, mathematics, geography, history, logic, literature, 
psychology, art, religion, music, sports, et cetera. It was relatively easy 
to secure variety of this kind in the analogy items, but more difficult 
in the synonym-antonym items. The test has been named the Con- 
cept Mastery test because it deals chiefly with abstract ideas. Ab- 
stractions are the shorthand of the higher thought process, and a 
subject’s ability to function at the upper intellectual levels is deter- 
mined largely by the number and variety of concepts at his com- 
mand and on his ability to see relationships between them. 

This is not to Say that the Concept Mastery test taps all the kinds 
of intellect one would like to measure. A huge battery of tests and 
many hours of testing time would be necessary to approach this goal 
even remotely. Some aspects of intelligence are so elusive that no tests 
man has been able to devise have so far enabled us to map them or 
quantify them. Creative intelligence, for example, or the ability to 
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make new mental constructs out of one’s repertoire of informational 
and conceptual raw material, has been faintly glimpsed but never 
adequately measured. The most that can be claimed for the Concept 
Mastery test is that, in terms of what it accomplishes per unit of time, 
it is a rather efficient measure of ability to deal with abstractions of 
the kind involved in scholastic aptitude. As we shall see later, it gives 
in a half-hour about as good a prediction of college grades as one can 
get from currently used tests that require two or three hours of work- 
ing time. 

It should go without saying that neither this nor any other test of 
intelligence measures native ability uninfluenced by schooling and other 
environmental factors. Like other group intelligence tests of the verbal 
type, its scores are probably more influenced by such factors than are 
scores on the Stanford-Binet. Although no amount of educational 
effort can furnish the naturally dull mind with a rich store of abstract 
ideas, it is obvious that one's wealth of concepts must inevitably reflect 
in some degree the extent of his formal education, the breadth of his 
reading, and the cultural level of his environment. The surprising 
thing is that despite such influences there are subjects in our gifted 
group with only a high-school education who score as high on the 
Concept Mastery test as others who have taken graduate degrees in 
superior universities and are successful lawyers, doctors, and college 
teachers. Recency of schooling does not, apparently, greatly affect the 
Score. 

Another merit of the Concept Mastery test is that it measures 
power rather than speed. Several studies have shown that the speed 
of mental processes declines more in middle and later maturity than 
does the level of power. Chess champions, for example, may retain 
most of their superb playing ability to an advanced age—a type of 
ability which demands a high degree of constructive imagination and 
abstract reasoning. Verbal abilities, even more notably, tend to survive 
the hazards of age. Sward's professors emeriti in the sixties and 
seventies scored as high in a difficult vocabulary test as his matched 
group of young university teachers ages twenty-five to thirty-five.° 
Specialized skills often atrophy from disuse, but one’s thinking all 
life long involves the manipulation of concepts. The ability to deal 
with concepts is therefore one of the fairest measures of intellectual 
power from middle age onward, provided cultural opportunities have 


not been unduly limited. 
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RANGE, RELIABILITY, AND VALIDITY OF THE C.M. TEST 


Range. The test was found to have ample top to differentiate at 
very superior levels. The highest score in our gifted group was 172, 
or 18 points below a perfect score, and the mean of the group was 
only 11 points above the middle of the scale. The analogies test, how- 
ever, has less top than the synonym-antonym test. A few subjects 
made a perfect or near-perfect score on the former, but no one ap- 
proached very closely the upper limit on the latter. The analogies 
test has enough easy items to discriminate among the lowest of our 
gifted subjects, but the synonym-antonym test would have been better 
for our purpose if it had been given a lower floor. Neither test has 
enough bottom to discriminate effectively among the less intelligent 
50 or 60 percent of the general adult population. 

Reliability. The true reliability of a test can only be found by test- 
ing a strictly random sample of the general population. This is im- 
possible in the case of the Concept Mastery test in its present form 
because it does not measure ability at all in the lower half of the adult 
range. However, the reliability coefficients found for curtailed dis- 
tributions enable us to estimate fairly closely what the reliability of 
the test would be if enough easier items of a similar type were added 
to extend the effective range of the test as low, say, as the borderline 
of mental deficiency. The reliability of the test (figured by the split- 
half method) was .81 for a group of 136 Stanford undergraduate 
students, and .87 for a group of 198 undergraduate students at Co- 
lumbia tested by Dr. Robert Thorndike.* From these and other re- 
liabilities found for similar tests, one can safely estimate that, if the 
C.M. test were given a lower floor, its true reliability for an unselected 
population would be in the neighborhood of .95. 

Validity. There is no one-and-only criterion of validity for any 
psychological test. Instead, there are usually many criteria. An in- 
telligence test may be validated in terms of the correlations it yields 
with scholarship marks, with subjective ratings of intelligence, with 
vocational success, or even with intelligence scores on a previously 
validated test. Our data for the C.M. test are limited chiefly to its 
correlations with scholastic grades and with other tests widely used 
as measures of general intelligence. 

For 136 Stanford students the correlation of C.M. scores with 


* Reported to the authors in a personal communication, 
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grade-point average was .49. These same students had been given a 
three-hour test of scholastic aptitude on entering the university, and 
their scores on this test correlated .50 with their grade-point rating— 
almost exactly the correlation yielded by the thirty-minute C.M. test. 
Not many correlations of this kind have been reported that were 
much above .50 or .55, however long the test used. 

At Wilson College, 112 freshman students were given the Ameri- 
can Council on Education test (used by many colleges as a measure of 
scholastic aptitude), the Wechsler-Bellevue Individual Test, and the 
1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet. Eighty-one of this group were 
later given our Concept Mastery test. Correlations with grade-point 
rating for the year were as follows: 


Stanford-Binet (1937 revision) ..... 
Wechsler-Bellevue (full scale) ..... 
Wechsler-Bellevue (verbal scale) ... 
Wechsler-Bellevue (performance scale).......... 123 
Concept Mastery .............++++ е 66 


The correlation of .66 for the Wilson College group is one of the 
highest of its kind ever reported. 


Indirect evidence on the validity of the C.M. test is revealed by 
the high average score of our gifted subjects and by the fact that 
college teachers and accepted candidates for the Ph.D. degree in su- 
perior universities score much higher on the test than run-of-the-mill 
undergraduate students. Additional information on the C.M. scores 
of special groups will be found in later chapters, especially chapter 
xiv (vocational classification), chapter xxiii (vocational success), 
chapter xiii (education), and chapter xx (school acceleration). 

Other indirect evidence is available from correlations of the test 
with other intelligence tests. For 136 undergraduate students at 
Stanford the correlation of C.M. scores with scores on the Thorndike 
college aptitude test for high-school graduates was .70. For 81 Wil- 
son College freshmen its scores correlated .64 with the American 
Council on Education test and .58 with IQ's on the 1937 Stanford- 
Binet, Correlations with certain other tests will be found in Table 
20 of chapter xii. 

All of the correlations we have between scores on the C.M. test 
and other tests were obtained from relatively homogeneous groups as 
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compared with a random sample of the generality. If both the C. M. 
test and a good test of scholastic aptitude (such as Thorndike’s) were 
given sufficient bottom to measure a random sample of the adult popu- 
lation, the two tests would probably correlate in the neighborhood of 
.85 ог .90. 

There was also a positive relationship between C.M. scores of 
1940 and the achievement quotients earned in 1922 on the three-hour 
battery of Stanford Achievement Tests. The subjects with achieve- 
ment quotients below 131 had a mean C.M. point score of 70; the 
subjects whose achievement quotients were over 160 had a mean 
C.M. score of 116. The scholastic aptitude shown in childhood is 
clearly reflected in the C.M. scores eighteen years later. 


Scores YIELDED BY THE Concert Mastery TEST 


Table 17 gives the score distributions for 954 gifted subjects and 
527 spouses of gifted who were tested in the 1940 follow-up. Table 
18 gives distributions for specified groups of college students. 


TABLE 17 
C.M. Scores or GIFTED SUBJECTS AND SPOUSES or GIFTED 
GIFTED SUBJECTS SPOUSES OF GIFTED 
Score Interval Men Women Total Husbands Wives Total 
170-179 2 ae 2 же 
160-169 5 Wa 5 1 1 
150-159 14 5 19 2 3 5 
140-149 . 24 10 34 2 1 3 
52 29 81 6 6 12 
46 42 88 9 12 21 
60 48 108 7 13 20 
64 56 120 10 14 24 
51 60 111 15 15 30 
60 50 110 18 16 34 
49 34 83 22 18 40 
30 39 69 26 29 55 
35 24 59 15 37 52 
13 16 29 25 37 62 
19 9 28 25 35 60 
2 4 6 20 38 58 
1 1 2 14 20 34 
bs 3 10 13 
за ds .. 2 1 3 
WT лаана 527 427 954 222 305 527 
Mean ......... 98.10 93.94 96.24 64.32 58.93 61.20 


Cap 31.42 28.31 30.14 35.44 34.92 35.20 
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TABLE 18 


C.M. Scores oF COLLEGE GROUPS 
GIFTED SUBJECTS ELECTED 
ПР оссе 


— X X C еј 
170-179 T “= = 1 we 
160-169 ... i as РУ - 2 - 
150-159 ... 1 1 
140-149 ... 1 11 6 
130-139 ... 16 8 
120-129 . m 2 11 6 
110-119 . 3 2 19 a 
100-109 . 4 1 15 8 

90- 99 . 5 11 5 4 
80- 89 . 11 4 11 3 
70- 79 .. 14 8 3 2 
60- 69 22 18 3 2 
50- 59 22 13 2 x6 
40- 49 21 16 1 1 
30- 39 23 13 

20- 29 8 5 

10- 19 1 1 

0- 9 1 T ix РА 

N 135 96 101 48 

Mean 58.0 63.2 113.7 113.3 

S.D. 22.4 27.1 25.3 24.6 


Table 17 shows that the C.M. scores of gifted subjects range all 
the way from the interval 10-19 to the interval 170-179. The scores 
of spouses range from slightly below zero* to the score interval 
160-169. The means (to nearest whole number) were as follows: 


GIFTED SUBJECTS SPOUSES OF GIFTED 


ga at a Lc c = 
Men Women Total Husbands Wives "Total 
98 94 96 64 59 61 


The mean of the total gifted group is about 96 points, or 1 S.D. 
of the spouse distribution, above the mean of spouses. It is 41 points 
higher than the mean of Wilson College freshman women, and 38 


points above the mean of Stanford sophomores. The spouses of gifted 


subjects test slightly higher than undergraduate college students. 


* Below-zero scores are the result of too many wrong guesses and may be 


regarded as zero scores. 
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The proportion of gifted subjects scoring as high as 98 is 50 percent. 
Ten percent score as high as 136, and 5 percent as high as 144. 
On the other hand, there were 65 (or 6.8 percent) of the 954 gifted 
subjects who scored below 50, which is probably close to the average 
for United States college students in general. Gifted subjects who 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi had a C.M. mean 50 
points above a miscellaneous group of Stanford seniors. Clearly, the 
test is quite discriminative in the higher ranges of intelligence. 

The subjects who qualified for the group on the Stanford-Binet 
test had a mean C.M. score of 95, as compared with a mean of 102 
for those who qualified on the Terman Group Test. This difference 
is probably due not so much to the original test used as to the age of 
the subject when tested. Those who qualified on the Stanford-Binet 
were of ages three to thirteen, those who qualified on the Terman 
Group Test were high-school students nearly all between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen. As J. Anderson? and others have shown, the 
older a child is when tested the better the test will predict later in- 
telligence. Young children fluctuate more in their test scores than do 
older children, partly because their co-operation in the mental exami- 
nation is less dependable, and partly because they are more likely to 
undergo changes in mental-growth rate. Of these two factors, the 
latter is probably the more important. 

In view of the above facts it is not surprising to find that for those 
qualifying on the Stanford-Binet there is a positive correlation between 
1940 C.M. scores and age when first tested. The C.M. mean was 78 
for those who qualified below age seven; 93 for those who qualified at 
ages seven to ten, and 99 for those who qualified at ages eleven to 
thirteen. 

Despite the attenuating effects of age when first tested, and despite 
the additional attenuation due to the highly curtailed distribution of 
the childhood IQ's (arbitrarily cut off at IQ 135), there is neverthe- 
less for the group as a whole a positive correlation between Binet 
scores in childhood and C.M. scores eighteen to nineteen years later. 
Table 19 shows for both sexes a steady increase in mean C.M. score 
with increase in childhood IQ. As the IQ’s of men increased from 
the interval 135-139 to the interval 170 and above, their mean C.M. 
increased from 84 to 118 points. In the case of women, the increase 
in mean C.M. score as we go from low to high childhood IO is from 
68 to 115. 
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TABLE 19 
CONCEPT Mastery SCORES VERSUS STANFORD-BINET IQ's 
"— CONCEPT MASTERY (MEN) CONCEPT MASTERY (WOMEN) 
N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. 

135-139 84.50 29.23 15 68.50 29.17 
140-149 ... 89.17 31.98 173 87.79 27.08 
150-159 ... 101.07 29.97 79 93.74 30.05 
160-169 105.31 33.88 29 104.16 — 23.12 
170 and above 118.14 29.93 17 115.09 19.24 
ГТ АОН 356 95.06 32.8] 313 9137 28.70 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE ESTIMATION OF 
INTELLECTUAL CHANGE 


In order to estimate the amount of change that has taken place in 
the intelligence of the gifted subjects we need to have: (1) a sta- 
tistically satisfactory measure of their superiority when selected, and 
(2) a comparable measure of their adult status in the same intellectual 
functions. The first of these requirements can be met with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, but, for reasons that will presently be explained, the 
1940 status of the group in the intellectual functions that were origi- 
nally measured can be estimated only very roughly. 

Consider first the superiority of the group at the time it was 
selected. As shown in Table 2, chapter ii, the 1,070 subjects who 
were selected by Stanford-Binet tests had a mean IQ of 151. The 
mean IQ of the 428 subjects who were selected on the Terman Group 
Test was 142.6, but because of the low ceiling of this test we estimate 
that the mean was spuriously reduced by at least 8 or 10 points. If 
so, the mean IQ of the total gifted group when selected was not far 
from 151 in terms of 1916 Stanford-Binet scores. 

But this figure itself is not a satisfactory statistical expression of 
the original superiority of the group. We need to know the mean 
Stanford-Binet IQ for unselected child populations and the standard 
deviation of scores for such groups. Fortunately, both of these con- 
stants are fairly accurately known. The mean IQ yielded by this test 
for unselected subjects of ages four or five to twelve or thirteen is 


close to 100. The earlier figures on S.D. of ІО scores for the gen- 
underestimates, but the approximate true 


blished by two large random samplings of 
he age of ten years. Both samples gave 
у data yielded 


erality of children were 
value has been reliably езта! 


Scottish children tested at t : 
an S.D. of 16 IQ points.5?^* This value is confirmed b 
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by the 2,904 subjects tested in this country as a basis for the 1937 
Stanford-Binet revision. All of the 2,904 subjects were given both 
Form L and Form M of this test, and the S.D. of the distribution was 
computed separately for the two scales at each age from two to eight- 
een years. The average of these S.D.’s was 16.5 IQ points, which 
agrees fairly closely with the Scottish data. If we use 16.5 as the S.D., 
then the IQ of 151 found for our gifted subjects was 3.1 sigma above 
the generality ; it figures at 3.2 sigma above if we use 16 as the S.D. 
value. The best estimate we can make of the average superiority of 
the Binet-tested subjects when they were selected at the age of three 
to thirteen years is that they were in the neighborhood of 3.15 sigma 
above the generality. The superiority of the high-school subjects who 
qualified on the Terman Group Test cannot be evaluated in terms of 
ТО, but this group appears to have been about as highly selected as the 
subjects who qualified on the Binet. . 

To obtain a satisfactory estimate of the amount of change in 
intellectual status by 1940, three conditions would have to be met: 
(1) the second test would have to measure the same functions as the 
original test; (2) it would have to be given to a large and truly repre- 
sentative sample of the adult population to determine the mean and 
S.D. of scores for the generality; and (3) the reliability of both the 
measuring instruments used would have to be known. 

The first of these conditions is impossible to satisfy completely. 
One can never be sure that test items suitable for use at the higher 
mental levels measure precisely the same functions as items suitable 
at a lower level. Not even the same instrument can be guaranteed to 
bring exactly the same intellectual functions into play at all levels. 
Perhaps the Stanford-Binet comes as near to meeting this require- 
ment as any test, but it was not used in the retest for two reasons: 
it lacks sufficient top to discriminate adequately at the higher adult 
levels, and it would have been too expensive to administer to so large 
а group. The Concept Mastery test was used instead because it could 
be given adequate top and because it is known to measure much the 
same (even though not exactly the same) functions as are measured 
by the Stanford-Binet, 

The second condition, that the later test should be given to a 
random sample of adults, and that the S.D. of its score distribution 
for such a group be reliably established, has not been met at all. To 
secure such a sample of adults is a difficult and costly procedure. 
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Samplings like those used by Gallup and others in polling public opin- 
ions are not only expensive but are notoriously likely to be inadequate 
at the lower intellectual and cultural levels. There is reason to believe 
that persons in the dullest 10 percent of the generality are rarely 
caught in the Gallup net. Besides, the Concept Mastery test which was 
devised for our purpose lacks sufficient bottom to discriminate among 
the lower 50 or 60 percent of the adult population. 

The third condition, high reliability of measuring instruments, is 
fairly well satisfied by both the Stanford-Binet and the C.M. test. 
Neither is perfectly reliable, of course, but their errors of measure- 
ment can be estimated within reasonable limits and the resultant effects 
upon obtained scores can be allowed for. The reader should under- 
stand that when a group of subjects is selected on the basis of very 
high scores on any test with less than perfect reliability (which in- 
cludes all psychological tests), and these subjects are later retested by 
the same test or by any other, the retest scores will show some regres- 
sion toward the mean of the general population. This will occur even 
if the second test follows the first by only a month or a week, pro- 
vided there has been no carry-over of practice effect from the first 
test to the second. McNemar estimates that in the case of tests as 
reliable as the Stanford-Binet, the regression of retest scores would 
be equivalent to about 4 or 5 IQ points for subjects of 140 IQ or above 
on the first test. That is, this amount of regression would be due to 
errors of measurement and would have no bearing on the question of 
change in mental status. If the second test, in addition to being im- 
perfectly reliable, should not measure exactly the same mental func- 
tions as the first test, this would result in further regression having 
nothing to do with mental change. It is doubtful if there is any in- 
telligence test so reliable and so nearly equivalent to the Stanford- 
Binet in the functions it measures that it would not show a regression 
of something like 8 IQ points for subjects selected as the gifted group 
was selected. This means that the gifted subjects could be expected to 
show an apparent drop of about 0.5 S.D. on the C.M. test without 
having regressed at all in the mental functions originally tested. 


SrANronp-Bixrr IQ EQUIVALENTS OF CONCEPT 
MASTERY SCORES 
ntioned earlier in this chapter 


The 81 Wilson College students me p 
een given the Stanford-Binet 


are the only adult subjects who have b 
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and have been retested within a few months with the Concept Mastery. 
This group, accordingly, affords the most direct evidence we have 
regarding Binet IQ equivalents of Concept Mastery scores.* Follow- 
ing are the medians, means, and standard deviations of the two sets 
of scores: 


Stanford-Binet Concept Mastery 
(IQ's) (Point Scores) 
129.0 52.5 
128.5 55.3 

9.6 22.2 


The above figures provide a basis for estimating the metric sigma 
of the Concept Mastery scores in terms of the metric sigma of Stan- 
ford-Binet IQ’s (metric sigma being defined as the S.D. of scores for 
an unselected population). We have already stated that the metric 
sigma of Stanford-Binet scores, as figured both from the Scottish 
data and from the United States 1937 revision data, is about 16 IO 
points. The S.D. for the Wilson College group was 9.6 IQ points on 
the Stanford-Binet and 22 raw-score points on the Concept Mastery. 
Since the Stanford-Binet S.D. of 9.6 for this group is .6 of the 
Stanford-Binet metric sigma, the S.D. of 22.2 points for the C.M. 
Scores can be assumed to be .6 of the C.M. metric sigma. On this 
basis the C.M. metric sigma would be 37 points. 

'The C.M. mean of the 954 subjects who took this test was 96, and 
the question now is how many metric sigma 96 is above the metric C.M. 
mean. We do not have the true metric C.M. mean, but on the basis 
of indirect evidence it has been estimated by McNemar (see p. 144) 
as 2 score points. If we can accept this estimate, the mean of 96 for 
the gifted subjects is about 2.5 metric S.D. above the adult generality 
(262 

37 
equivalent of 2.5 х 16 above 100 IQ ог approximately 140 10. That 
is, on the basis of the most nearly comparable data we have for C.M. 
and Stanford-Binet scores, there had been an apparent drop of 10.4 
IQ points in the intellectual status of the group by 1940, a large part 


= 2.54). In terms of Stanford-Binet IQ this would be the 


* The tests referred to were made under the direction of Dr. E. E. Anderson. 
The 81 subjects were part of a larger group of first-year students who had been 
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of which could be accounted for by imperfect reliability of the two 
tests and their failure to measure exactly the same kind of intellect. 

This is the conclusion to which we are led by a consideration of 
the Wilson College data alone. However, there are other lines of 
evidence, somewhat less direct, which have to be taken into account. 
That evidence will be presented by Dr. McNemar in the chapter 
which follows. By giving equal weight to all the various lines of 
evidence (in proportion to the number of subjects involved), Dr. 
McNemar arrives at the conclusion that the 1940 status of the group 
is probably not more than 2.1 metric sigma above the metric mean, 
instead of the 2.5 metric sigma suggested by the Wilson College 
data. A metric sigma of 2.1 would correspond to an IQ of about 133 
or 134 (depending on whether we take 16 or 16.5 as the metric sigma 
of the Stanford-Binet). This apparent drop of 17 or 18 points in IQ 
would be due to (1) errors of measurement, (2) failure of the Stan- 
ford-Binet and the Concept Mastery to measure exactly the same 
functions, and (3) maturational changes, environment, and educa- 
tion. The first two of these factors probably account for about half of 
the apparent drop, leaving perhaps 9 or 10 points to be accounted 
for in terms of maturational changes or environment. On the basis 
of the Wilson College data alone the drop due to the third factor 
would be only 3 or 4 IQ points, which is probably an underestimate 
in view of what is known about changes that take place in growth 
rate during the period of maturation. Probably the true net drop, 
beyond that due to errors of measurement and failure to test the 
same functions, is somewhere between 5 and 10 10 points. 


GirrED Susyects Wirra Low C.M. Scores 


That some of the gifted subjects have undergone considerable 
regression in mental ability is indicated by the fact that 65 (or 6.8 
percent) of the 954 given the C.M. test in 1940 earned scores below 
50—that is, below the estimated average of college students in general. 
However, one should not ignore the possibility that some of these low 
scores may be invalid because of a subject’s failure to do his best. Espe- 
the low C.M. scores of subjects who have never- 
ading universities or who have 
physicians, or engineers. One 
Id have scored if they could 
childhood. 


cially suspicious are 
theless graduated with honors from le 
attained outstanding success as lawyers, 
would like to know how such subjects wou 
have been retested individually as they were tested in 


CHAPTER XII 


INTELLECTUAL STATUS OF THE 
GIFTED SUBJECTS AS ADULTS 


(By Quinn МСМЕМАК) 


The average IQ of the Binet-tested subjects (for whom C.M. scores 
are available) was 152* at the time they were selected. This figure is 
somewhat difficult to evaluate because of faulty standardization and 
various inadequacies of the 1916 Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale. 
If one accepts a standard deviation of 16": for the generality of 
children, this average was about 3.2 sigma above the mean of the 
population of school children of ages similar to those of the gifted at 
the time of the original testing. To what extent have the subjects, as 
a group, maintained this superiority ? 

In the 1927-28 follow-up study it was found, for 73 subjects who 
could be tested on the Binet, that an average loss of about 8 IQ points 
had taken place. This should not be surprising when one considers 
the likely causes for, or factors involved in, such regression. One 
factor which certainly contributed to the regression is the error of 
measurement. Had the group been retested only a month after their 
original testing, they would have averaged 4 or 5 points lower, and 
this “decline” would be attributable to unreliability of the test. 
When this amount of regression is considered along with regression 
due to possible, and likely, difference in the function measured by the 
1916 revision at different age levels, plus regression due to the ma- 
turational, environmental, and educational factors which affect IQ 
constancy, one need not look further for an explanation of the drop 
which occurred during this six-year interval. 

It is obvious that these same factors would also operate, and some 
with increased potency, to affect the IQ standing of the gifted as adults. 


* The mean childhood IQ and the mean Concept Mastery score as given in this 
chapter differ by one point from the corresponding means used in the preceding 
chapter. This is due to the fact that the figures in this chapter are based upon only 
those subjects who took both tests. 
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In order to determine accurately their present superiority one would 
have to have a measuring stick meeting certain psychometric condi- 
tions necessary for the constancy of test scores over a long period; 
namely, a test with adequate norms for successive ages from three or 
four to thirty-five years, one yielding the same numerical mean and 
S.D. for the several age groups, and measuring the same intellectual 
functions at all age levels. No existing test adequately meets these 
standards. Sufficient top would also be necessary, a requirement which 
is not satisfied by either the 1916 or the 1937 Stanford-Binet. In an 
attempt to secure dependable test scores which would differentiate 
the gifted adults, the Concept Mastery test was devised. This has 
been described in the preceding chapter. It is on the basis of the 
scores made by the gifted on this test that we shall attempt to de- 
termine the present (adult) superiority of a group originally chosen 
on the basis of IQ's above 140 (except for a few between 135 and 140) 
and who averaged 152. This average we interpret as being about 3.2 
sigma above the mean for the entire population of school children. 
The extent to which the Concept Mastery test is a measure of the 
kind of intellect measured by other tests of intelligence can be indi- 
cated by reference to some available correlations. These are given in 


the right-hand column of Table 20, wherein will also be found sta- 


tistical measures for various groups which have been tested on C.M. 


and other scales. 
Before concluding that the correlations in this table are too low to 


indicate that the Concept Mastery test has much in common with 
other tests of intelligence, one must consider the groups upon which 
they are based. All of the groups are so selected as to fall in the 
bution of intelligence and represent such a 
drastic curtailment in variation as inevitably to lead to a marked low- 
ering of correlations. Since the curtailment for a given group has not 
been based solely on one of the variables being correlated, it is not 
possible to make any exact adjustments of these correlations for the 
effect of homogeneity. We estimate that adequate corrections would 
lead to a median 7 of about .85, and in particular we are inclined to 
believe that if the Concept Mastery test were adapted (made easier) 
for use with the general population it would yield a correlation be- 
tween .85 and .90 with the 1937 Stanford-Binet IQ's for unselected 


cases. 
Even if this were establishe 


upper ranges of the distri 


d as fact, we would not have the 
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necessary information for stating the extent of regression which 
would be expected for a group selected in childhood on the basis of 
1916 Stanford-Binet IQ's and tested as adults on the Concept Mastery 
test. To secure an estimate of such regression, one would obviously 
need to know the correlation for the generality between C.M. scores 
at adulthood and IQ's during childhood (or at ages three-thirteen). 
It would not be inconsistent with known facts concerning test-retest 
and inter-test correlations to expect that this correlation would be 
much lower than the correlation from an early retest by the same scale. 

An approximate answer to the question of the present status of 
the gifted in regard to intelligence as tested can be obtained from a 
consideration of their average C.M. score as compared with the aver- 
age score made by certain reference groups for which we have scores 
on other tests. The average C.M. score for 632 gifted subjects, all but 
a few of whom had Binet IQ's above 140, is 95 and the S.D. is 31. 
Our problem is that of determining how far a C.M. score of 95 is 
above the mean for the generality. We do not know the mean or the 
sigma for C.M. scores for the generality of individuals of any age, 
hence the problem becomes one of trying to specify the distance which 
95 is above an unknown average, the distance to be expressed in terms 
of an unknown sigma. In the discussion to follow we shall refer to the 
S.D. (on any given test) for the general population as the "metric" 
sigma, and the general mean as the "metric" mean. 

In Table 20 the metric M's and S.D.’s given for the several tests 
have been taken from the published norms. As a basis for estimating 
the unknown metric sigma for the Concept Mastery test, we shall 
assume that for two tests which measure much the same function, the 
ratio of the sigma obtained for a given group to the norm sigma for 
one test will tend to be the same as the ratio for the second test. Thus, 
from line b of Table 20, we would have 9.6 is to 16.5 as 22 is to an 
unknown metric sigma, from which we get 38 as one estimate for the 
C.M. metric sigma. Test groups c, f, 9, % i, and j provide other esti- 
mates for the unknown metric sigma. In order to strike an average 
of the several estimates, the two estimated variances (sigmas squared) 
for groups having two tests were averaged, then a weighted (for the 
respective N's) average of the five variances estimated from the five 
groups was computed. The square root of this average was 45, which 
we accept as our best approximation to the metric sigma for the Con- 


cept Mastery test. 
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Next we turn to the other unknown, the metric mean for the C.M. 
test. The same five reference groups provide a basis for estimating 
this unknown mean. We reason that, for instance, since the Wechsler 
mean for Wilson College students is 1.34 sigma above the Wechsler 
norm, their C.M. mean of 55 is approximately 1.34 sigma above the 
unknown C.M. metric mean. When the two estimates based on a 
group are averaged, and then a weighted average of the five estimates 
is taken it is found that the weighted mean C.M. of 58.4 corresponds 
to 1.25 sigma, whence the metric mean for C.M. would be about 2 
score points. 

If for the Concept Mastery test we accept 2 as the metric mean 
and 45 as the metric sigma, we find that the gifted average of 95 is 
93 score points or about 2.1 metric sigma above the generality. Ob- 
viously, this is a crude approximation. 

The critical reader may have noted that estimates from which the 
above was derived have been based on lines of equivalents rather than 
regression lines. In effect, the situation is this: a group selected as 
superior on the basis of one variable or a complex of variables, which 
selective variable or complex we will designate as Z, have been tested 
on other variables, say X and Y. Since the metric sigma, oz, is known, 
their standing on X can be expressed as Ро: above the generality. Can 
we, without having the numerical value for the metric sigma of Y, 
specify that the group’s Y average is also koy above the generality? 
The answer is “уез” providing we are dealing with a group not selected 
on the basis of X, and providing it is reasonable to assume that the 
correlation between the complex Z and Y will tend to equal the 
correlation between Z and X for such X and Y variables as are in- 
volved in the discussion of this chapter. The regression of Y on X, 
and vice versa, need not be considered. If rsz = ry; and individuals 
are selected as high on Z, it would be predicted that their superiority 
on X and Y will be the same; knowing their superiority on X, we can 
infer their standing on Y even though we don't know either rz: or Туг. 
It will be noted that the AST group’s mean С.С.Т. score of 136, 
which is 1.78 metric sigma above the norm, would need to be re- 
gressed before it is used in estimating their C.M. standing since G.C.T. 
is for this group a Z, not an X, type of variable. This was allowed 
for when making the estimates given in the foregoing paragraphs. 

The meaning of a C.M. score of 95 can be evaluated by a second 
method which does not require estimates of the numerical values of the 
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C.M. metric mean and S.D. By drawing the line of equivalents on each 
of the correlation scatter plots for C.M. versus other tests for which 
norms for the generality are available, it is possible to read off the 
score on each of the other tests which is the equivalent of a C.M. score 
of 95. Each score thus found can be converted into its corresponding 
sigma value. The average of seven such estimates is 2.1 sigma, which 
agrees with the previous estimate. The use of regression lines instead 
of lines of equivalents leads to an average of 1.9 sigma as another 
estimate of the meaning of the average C.M. score for the gifted group. 

Additional, though less precise, meaning can be attached to the 
performance of the gifted on the Concept Mastery test by considering 
the Wilson College data in Table 20. The Wilson College students, 
with a mean C.M. score of 55, average 120 on the A.C.E., which 
average falls at the 75th percentile for A.C.E. college norms. The 
mean A.C.E. score for the AST group is near the 87th percentile, yet 
their C.M. average is 24 points below the mean for the gifted group. 
The 136 Stanford sophomores with a mean score of 80 on the Thorn- 
dike college aptitude test average 58 on C.M. If we accept Thorn- 
dike's'? own estimate that the metric mean and sigma for his test are 50 
and 20 respectively, it is seen that the mean for the Stanford group is 
1.5 sigma, a value which is accented by the fact that this test was one 
of the bases for selecting these students. The mean C.M. for this group 
is 37 points below that of the gifted. 

Further evidence concerning the tested 
adults can be found in the last line of Table 
took the Thorndike test as applicants for entrance to Stanford at 
about ages sixteen and seventeen, had the same average for their 
original IQ's as the total gifted group, but averaged somewhat higher 
(about .15 metric sigma) on the Concept Mastery test. On the basis 
of the aforementioned estimates by Thorndike, these gifted are 2.0 
Sigma above the generality. 

The conclusion which we draw fr 
approximations presented here is that 
Ority of the gifted as adults (i.e., ages m 
is on the average at least 1.9 sigma an 
Sigma above the mean for unselected cases. A regression from 3.2 
Sigma to 2.1 sigma would imply а correlation for the generality of .66 
between 1916 Stanford-Binet IQ's earned at ages three to thirteen, 
and adult intellectual standing as measured by the Concept Mastery 


superiority of the gifted as 
20. These 170 gifted, who 


om the several rather crude 
the tested intellectual superi- 
ostly twenty-five to thirty-five) 
d probably not more than 21 
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test. Since this degree of correlation is reasonable, we are inclined to 
believe that our estimate of the present standing of the gifted is tenable. 
For those who prefer IQ rather than sigma units, the 2.1 sigma 
position of the gifted would be the equivalent of about 134 IQ on a 


scale having the same mean and standard deviation as the 1937 
Stanford-Binet revision.* 


.M. metric mean and metric 
Q points to be accounted for by 
тате. ТЕ wall Be recalled that 

adult group which has been given 
both the Stanford-Binet and the Concept Mastery test) indicate that the net de- 


5 y It is to be hoped that a random 
samp pitted subjects who were given the C.M. test in 1940 can be tested 
in the near future by the 1937 Stanford-Binet in order to secure a more direct 
basis for a comparison of childhood and adult mental status, The difficulties I have 
expenenced i adult subjects for use in the stand- 
ан ization of the metric means and metric sigmas 
urnished by the authors of several of the tests used by Dr. McNemar in Table 20. 


CHAPTER XIII 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORIES 


This chapter will summarize the data on amount of schooling, major 
fields of study, scholastic records, awards of scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and assistantships, stipends from such awards, proportion of 
college expenses earned, extracurricular activities engaged in, and 
correlates of academic histories. 


AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 


Although the present chapter is primarily concerned with college 
and university histories, a brief account of the high-school record is 
necessary to complete the picture. Of the total group, approximately 
84 percent of the men and 93 percent of the women earned the 15 or 
more high-school recommending (A or B grades) units required for 
admission to the top-ranking colleges and universities. Honor-society 
membership was held by 38 percent of the men and 55 percent of the 
women. About 6 percent of the men and 9 percent of the women 
were chosen as graduation speakers. Extracurricular activities in 
high school were participated in to some extent by more than 80 per- 
cent of the men and 87 percent of the women. Some 20 percent of the 
men and 27 percent of the women were outstanding in this regard, 
engaging in several activities and holding important elective offices 
or managerial positions in the student body. The foregoing achieve- 
ments are impressive in view of the fact that the mean age at high- 
school graduation was at least a year below the average for California 
high schools. 

There were 12 subjects (3 men and 9 women) who did not com- 
plete their high-school course, but nearly all of these had attended at 
least three years. The reason for leaving school was in some cases 
financial, the subject’s help being needed to support the home; in 
some it was an impatience with school routine and a desire to be inde- 
pendent; and in three cases formal schooling was replaced by special 


training in theater arts. 
147 
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The amount of undergraduate schooling completed by the gifted 
subjects to 1940 and to 1945 is shown in Table 21. Only in the case 
of a few members of the group was information lacking or incomplete. 
Of those whose schooling ended by 1940, the table shows that 87.3 
percent of the men and 84.0 percent of the women entered college. 
Counting those who were still in attendance, the proportion entering 
college was around 90 percent of the men and 86 percent of the women. 
The proportion of the total group who graduated was about 70 per- 
cent of the men and 66.5 percent of the women. One man out of 14 
and one woman out of 9 have had no education at all beyond high 
school. 

The educational records of the gifted subjects were unfavorably 
influenced in many cases by the fact that a majority completed high 
school during the severe economic depression following 1929. We 
have positive knowledge that this circumstance rendered college at- 
tendance impossible in several cases, particularly for subjects who had 
to take over the support of other members of the family as soon as 
high school had been completed. However, the showing made by the 
group is very superior in comparison with the general population, of 
whom only about 5 percent graduate from college and only 30 or 40 
percent graduate from high school. In California these figures (for 
the native white population) are somewhat higher, being approxi- 
mately 8 percent for college and 43 percent for high school. The fact 
remains that practically all of the gifted subjects were potentially 
superior college material, and that probably a third left school with 
less—often much less—training than they should have had. 

On the other hand, of the total group for whom 1940 data were 
complete, 47.6 percent of the men and 39.8 percent of the women 
had continued for graduate study beyond the Bachelor's degree, and 
33.6 percent of the men and 17.7 percent of the women had taken 
one or more graduate degrees. Of those graduating from college, 
more than two-thirds of the men and 60 percent of the women returned 
for graduate study. The proportion of college graduates who con- 
tinued to an advanced degree was 51.2 percent of the men and 29.3 
percent of the women. 

The highest degree taken by men beyond the Bachelor's was most 
frequently a law degree; following in order were the Doctor of 
Philosophy, the Master's degree, and Doctor of Medicine. The highest 
degree taken by women was most often the Master's. A few of the 


—m— ce 
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subjects have taken as many as three graduate degrees. For example, 
one woman has taken the M.A., the Ph.D., and the M.D.; and both 
a man and a woman have taken, besides an A.B., a Bachelor of Di- 
vinity, a Master of Sacred Theology, and a Ph.D. degree. Another 
man holds an M.A., and Ph.D. from American universities, and a 


D.Phil. from Cambridge. 


TABLE 21 
AMOUNT OF UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOLING TO 1940 AND 1945 
MEN WOMEN 
1940 1945 1940 1945 


М Percent М Percent М Percent М Percent 
1. College graduation (includes 


graduate students) ...... 545 69.8 555 69.5 402 66.5 417 66.8 
2. From 1104 years of college 
(no degree)* .........-. 100 12.8 108 13.5 83 13.7 89 14.3 
3. One year or less of college. 37 4.7 37 4.6 23 3.8 21 3.4 
4. High school plus special . 
training (technical, art, 
music, nursing, etc.)t ... 37 4.7 37 4.6 27 4.5 26 4.2 
5. High-school graduation ... 589 7.6 59 7.4 61 10.1 62 9.9 
6. High school not completed. 3 0.4 3 0.4 9 1.5 9 1.4 
М for percentages ....... 781 799 605 624 
Undergraduate students .... 22 6 17 1 
Insufficient information .... 19 17 23 20 
Total N ... 822 645 645 


* May or may not include additional special training; e.g., technical, music, art, nursing, 


et cetera. 
Т In general, such courses were taken for at least one year. Brief business-school courses 
of 3 to 6 months, or other short courses, are classified in the next category (5). 


It will be noted in Table 21 that data were complete for 18 more 
men and 19 more women in 1945 than in 1940. Except for 2 men and 
3 women for whom there was insufficient information in 1940, these 
had all been undergraduate students at the earlier date. Nine of the 
men who were undergraduates in 1940 completed their work for a 
degree before entering military service. Of 13 men whose under- 
graduate schooling was interrupted by the war, 6 had resumed college 
work after the war, 6 had apparently decided to discontinue college, 
and one still in the service was undecided at last report. Of the 17 wo- 
men who, in 1940, were undergraduates, 12 graduated from college 
and 3 of these continued for graduate study. Four who were married 
left school without a degree, and one died. Of the 5 subjects located 
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subsequent to the 1940 follow-up, the 2 men had both completed about 
two years of college work; one woman was a college graduate and 
working for a Master’s degree in 1945; one had had two years of 
college work; and one had not gone beyond high school except for a 
business training course. 

Table 22 shows the amount of graduate training completed to 1940 
and 1945, together with graduate degrees taken. Each individual 
appears only once in the listing of graduate degrees, hence only the 
highest degree obtained is given. For example, although 103 men and 
92 women hold a Master’s degree (1945), the figures in Table 22 are 
58 and 76 respectively, the remainder having also taken a higher 
degree. 

The order of frequency for all graduate degrees taken, including 
those reported in 1945, is given below. The total number does not 
correspond to the number of individuals who have taken advanced 
degrees, since a subject may hold more than one graduate degree. 


NUMBER or GRADUATE DEGREES 


Men Women . 
92 

2* 
13 


Graduate diploma in social service... 
Other graduate professional degrees 


* Two additional women attended law School onl, ith i 
hold certificates in law, and have been admitted to the б out taking full college course), 


The 1945 reports do not change appreciably the percentages for 
either college graduation or graduate study, but the number of gradu- 
ate degrees is increased somewhat. This increase is accounted for 
partly by the graduate students of 1940 who have since completed 
the work then in progress, and partly by the fact that some 25 of the 
college graduates, who supposedly had discontinued their schooling 
prior to 1940, later returned for furtl 


her study and a graduate degree. 
By the end of 1945 all but one or two of these had completed at least 
one year of graduate study, and several had taken a Master’s ora 
professional degree. 
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The number of both Bachelor’s and graduate degrees may be 
expected to increase somewhat in the next few years, as those who 
have been in military service or war work take advantage of new 
educational opportunities. 


TABLE 22 


GRADUATE TRAINING AND GRADUATE DEGREES TO 1940 ann 1945 
(Percentages based on N of college graduates) 
MEN WOMEN 
1940 1945 1940 1945 
N Percent N Percent N Percent N Percent 
L Amount of graduate train- 
ing 

College graduation only.173 31.7 180 32.4 161 40.0 171 41.0 


College graduates who 
proceed to graduate 


work ..eee 372 68.3 375 67.6 241 59.9 246 59.0 
One or more graduate 
degrees s.s.s 262 48.1 284 51.2 107 26.6 122 29.3 


Graduate work 1 or more 
years without degree. 59 10.8 57 10.3 92 22.9 96 23.0 


Graduate work less than 
1 year eH 144 26 15 27 21 52 20 4.8 


Graduate student 68 19 34 21 52 8 1.9 


II. Highest graduate degree re- 


ceived* 
Ph.D. (or other compa- 

rable doctorate) ..... 46 8.4 60 10.8 10 2.5 13 3.1 
M.D. sg 8.1 4 8.5 5 1.2 5 1:2 
ТЫЙ жу» 14.3 79 142 2 „8 3 7 
M.B.A. 33 19 3.4 1 3 1 .2 
Master’s degree in arts 

or science ........... 58 10.6 58 10.5 66 16.4 76 18.2 
Graduate engineering 

degree... 14 2.6 14 2.5 
Graduate degree in 

theology ...... 3 .6 3 48, 
Graduate certificate in 

librarianship ........- 1 .2 2 . 13 33 13 31 


Graduate diploma in 
social work ........ + 
Other graduate profes- 
sional degrees ....... .- 


* Among the subjects deceased before 1940 (not included in the data of this chapter) 
were: 1 man and 1 woman, each with a Ph.D.; 2 women lacking a few months of completing 
Ph.D. requirements; 2 men with LL.B. degrees; and 2 men with M.A. degrees. 
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MEN WOMEN 


1940 1945 1940 1945 
N Percent N Percent N Percent N Percent 


ПІ. Graduate work for degree in 
progress 
PAD: seannsa 23 4. 
Мр. „а 
LLB, 
M.B.A. ... Po = 
М.А. OF MIS; „асос 7 L3 
Graduate certificate in 
librarianship ......... 1 2 ss e 2 ‘5 
Graduate diploma in 
social work ......... .. T „а es xi - 2 5 


~ 
> ~ > 

: = 
~“ оом 


professional certificates 
or degrees 


ates БЕТАНИ 545 555 402 417 


T Three of these were still in military service at the time of the 1945 report but were 
Planning to resume their work for a degree as soon as released. 


Comparison with a study made by Greenleaf?? of a representative 
sampling of college graduates* of the United States who had graduated 
between the years 1928 and 1935 inclusive is of interest here. It was 
found that approximately half the graduates in this period continued 
later with graduate study for varying periods of time. About 25 per- 
cent of the men graduates and 12 percent of the women graduates took 
an advanced degree, In comparison, by 1940 approximately 48 percent 
of gifted men graduates and 27 percent of gifted women graduates had 
taken one or more advanced degrees, Of particular interest is the fact 
that 8.4 percent of gifted men graduating and 2.5 percent of gifted 
women graduating took the Ph.D. degree, as compared with 1.5 per- 
cent of the men and 0.3 percent of the women in the Greenleaf study. 


* This ty reports the fi 
ed States Offic i y ДАЛ 5 
representative of the United Gi of Education. Thirty-one universities considered 


nearly 50,000 participating. The 

1 and done оп a uniform basis, al i i 

the investigation among its oon B unifor ae Peepers E university handled 
ncome, marital history, and offspring. 
1 Over 86 percent of our А - 
ate work prior to 1936. Only 12 есе fheir puderaradss 


e 


ie Buse 


—" 
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Major FIELDS or STUDY 


Table 23 shows the major fields of undergraduate study for 523 
men and 388 women who in 1940 had completed a college course and 
supplied this information. The Social Sciences headed the list with 
both sexes, accounting for nearly 40 percent of all. For women, the 
field of Letters was a close second with better than 35 percent of the 
total, For men, Engineering and the Physical Sciences combined rated 
second with better than 32 percent for the two. Hardly more than 
one-fourth as many men as women majored in Letters; in Engineer- 
ing and Physical Sciences combined, the sex ratio was about six men 
to one woman. The sex ratio for Education showed a marked pre- 
ponderance of women ; that for Law a still greater preponderance of 
men, Sex differences in the other fields were relatively small. 


TABLE 23 
Mayor FIELDS оғ UNDERGRADUATE Stupy 
MEN WOMEN 

N Percent N Percent 
Art or Architecture 2.9 16 4.1 
Biological Sciences ... 9.9 24 6.2 
Education .... mI 1.2 35 9.0 
Engineering ..... e 79 15.1 1 0.3 
Forestry ..Me 0.8 0 0.0 
Law .. 2.5 1 0.3 
Letters 9.4 138 35.6 
Music .......5+=- 1.0 8 2.1 
Physical Sciences 17.4 21 5.4 
Religion о... 6... 0.4 1 0.3 
Social Sciences .....-+++++++ 39.6 143 36.9 

388 


N for percentages 


Table 24 shows the major fields of study at the graduate level. In 
its main features this table resembles the preceding one, although the 
proportion in the Social Sciences is here somewhat less for both sexes. 
The three fields attracting the most graduate men were, in order, 
Law, Social Sciences, and Biological Sciences (including Medicine). 
The three which attracted the most graduate women were Social 
Sciences, Letters, and Education. 

Greenleaf’s study offers comparative data on the preferences of 
college students in general in the matter of major fields of study. In 
the case of men the 5 top-ranking undergraduate fields are the same 
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for our gifted as for the generality. However, these 5 (Social Sciences, 
Biological Sciences, Physical Sciences, Engineering, and Letters) ac- 
count for 91.4 percent of gifted men as compared with 73.4 percent 
of all college men. Education as an undergraduate major attracted 


only 1.2 percent of our gifted men as compared with 6.6 percent of 
male college graduates in general. 


TABLE 24 
Major FIELDS or GRADUATE STUDY 
MEN WOMEN 

N Percent N Percent 
Art or Architecture .............. 10 2.8 6 2.7 
Biological Sciences .............. 60 16.8 20 9.2 
Education .........,. is: 23 6.5 42 19.3 
Engineering . гоо 20: 8.1 1 0.5 
РОН пара етика мар свати 2 0.6 0 0.0 
DRAW? енны нае аа ын 89 25.0 6 2.7 
ЈАНЕ ыны вани рам 21 5.9 60 27.5 
MUSIC) ынанса ДАВ drca 4 1.1 3 1.4 
Physical Sciences ................ 46 12.9 9 4.1 
Religion ......... 7 2.0 1 0.5 
Social Sciences ...... 65 18.3 70 32.1 

N for percentages ............ 356 218 


The comparisons for undergraduate women are equally interesting. 
In fact, the woman college graduate of the gifted group differed strik- 
ingly in a number of respects from the average college woman. This 
will be brought out in later chapters on occupation, income, and 
marital status. The most radical departure of the gifted woman from 
the general trend was found in regard to the selection of Education 
both as a major field of study and as a vocation. Only 9 percent of 
gifted women elected Education as a major as compared with 26 
percent of college women reported by Greenleaf. Approximately 37 
percent of the gifted women majored in Social Sciences and 36 percent 
in Letters, as compared with 19 percent and 27 percent, respectively, 


of college women in general. Of gifted women, 6.2 percent majored 


in Biological Sciences as compared with 2.8 percent of all college 
women. 


For men who took graduate work, the Greenleaf data showed 
Biological Sciences (20.5 percent), Social Sciences (17.3 percent), and 
Education (14.5 percent) in the first three Places as graduate majors. 
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For Greenleaf’s women the three most frequent graduate majors 
were Education (27.2 percent), Social Sciences (22.7 percent), and 
Letters (20.7 percent). Again, the most striking difference is in the 
relative unpopularity of Education as a major among men and women 
of the gifted group. 


CoLLEGE RECORDS 


Table 25 shows the distribution of average academic grades 
separately for those who graduated and for those who remained in 
college two or more years but did not graduate. The average grades 
in this table are those reported by the subjects. We have checked a 
sufficient number of the reports against transcripts of records to 
assure ourselves that there was little tendency on the part of the sub- 
jects to report their grades too favorably; if anything, the tendency 
was in the opposite direction. As could have been foreseen, the grades 
of those who remained two years but did not graduate were on the 
average considerably lower than the grades of those who graduated. 


TABLE 25 
AVERAGE GRADE IN COLLEGE 
OF THOSE GRADUATING NOT GRADUATING 
Men Women Men Women 


N Percent N Percent N Percent N Percent 

Average grade 
... 64 13.09 42 11.67 7 8.64 7 9.59 
...315 64.42 255 70.83 30 37.04 41 56.16 
.108 22.08 63 17.50 39 48.15 24 32.88 
2 0.40 0 0.00 5 6.17 1 4.37 


N for percentages... 489 360 81 73 
19 10 


Insufficient information.. 56 42 


The records based on average grades were superior as compared 
with the generality of college students, but they were perhaps less out- 
would have expected. The proportion 
graduating with honors, shown in Table 26, affords, in our opinion, 
a truer index of academic success. Here the record is quite extraor- 
dinary. We have tabulated only graduation “with honors" (cum 
laude, with distinction, et cetera) without discriminating between the 


various levels of these awards (e.g. cum laude, magna cum laude, 
summa сит laude). The only honor-society memberships we have 


standing than many readers 
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tabulated are Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, although a great many 
other scholastic honor societies were reported. The proportion elected 
to either Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi or both was 27.7 percent of 
the men and 21.5 percent of the women. Graduation “with honors” 
(of some kind) was reported by 31.3 percent of the men and 29.9 
percent of the women. Three of our subjects, two women and one man, 
were Gold Medalists at the University of California—each the highest 
ranking among more than 2,000 graduating students. Three men and 
8 women were valedictorians or commencement speakers, 6 of these 
at the University of California. Two of the gifted men were Rhodes 
Scholars, and 8 others were runners-up for this award. Distinguished 
work in law school won the Order of the Coif for 24 percent of our 
law graduates. Awards for advanced study included 3 National Re- 
search Council Fellowships, 3 Rockefeller Fellowships, 2 Mayo 
Foundation Fellowships, 2 General Education Board Fellowships, 1 
Guggenheim Fellowship, and other fellowships less well known. 

‚Тр considering the figures on scholastic honors and honor societies, 
it should be noted that the graduates of colleges where it is not the 
custom to award such honors were not excluded from the calculations. 
Thus, the percentages are smaller than they would be if based only on 
students who had the opportunity to compete for awards of this kind. 


TABLE 26 
GRADUATION Honors* 
Men Women 
(N—512) (N—391) 
% % 
Election to Phi Beta Kappa .................... 17.27 19.44 
Election to Sigma Xi........ zs D507 4.44 
Graduation “with honors".............. Wiens 91.8 29.9 
Total winning one or more of above distinctions.. 39.8 32.5 


* Percentages based on college graduates for whom information regarding honors was 
available. 


T Of men, 4.5 percent were elected to both Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 
t Of women, 2.3 percent were elected to both Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. 


Considering the superiority of the above records the reader may 
be surprised to learn that 53 men and 10 women flunked out of col- 
lege in the undergraduate years, and that 5 men and 2 women were 
disqualified in the graduate years. The intelligence of these 70 did not 
average any lower than that of the group as a whole у their IQ’s ranged 
from 135 to 179 with a mean of 151.3. In fact, some of the very 
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ablest of our subjects were among the disqualified. Of the 53 men 
who failed in their undergraduate years, 24 later secured the Bache- 
lor’s degree and 15 continued into graduate work. Graduate degrees 
awarded to subjects who had been disqualified as undergraduates in- 
cluded four PhD. degrees, three degrees in law, two in medicine, and 
One in architecture. Only one of the 10 women who failed later com- 
pleted her college course, and she graduated cum laude. The 5 men 
who were disqualified in graduate school were all studying law; 3 of 
them later completed their course and are practicing law, one went into 
business where he is very successful, and one is an invalid. Of the 2 
women disqualified in graduate school, one was studying law; after 
leaving college, she continued to study privately, passed the bar exam- 
ination, and was admitted to practice. The other woman failed in 
medical school and became a laboratory technician, 


CAUSES OF UNSATISFACTORY WORK IN COLLEGE 


The causes of failure or low grades in college are so numerous 
that no two subjects present exactly the same picture. In nearly every 
case more than one factor appeared to have been involved. With these 
subjects real lack of intellectual ability to achieve satisfactorily in 
college was rarely the source of the trouble unless some form of defi- 
nite mental breakdown had occurred. Physical illnesses were occasion- 
ally involved but for the group in general did not play a major role. 
More important were habits of idleness, unwillingness to do routine 
assigned tasks, excessive amount of work for self-support, or the de- 
liberate choice to give preference to social and extracurricular activi- 
ties. Sometimes, though not often, social maladjustment or imma- 
turity played a part. 

A majority of those whose grades in college were mediocre or be- 
low passing were interviewed regarding the cause. The most com- 
mon explanation given by the subjects was that in high school they 
had made high marks without doing any serious work and that in 
college they underestimated the amount of work necessary to secure 
Passing grades. A few stated that in high school they had developed 
feelings of social inferiority because of being younger than their class- 
mates, and that on entering college they decided to make good their 
deficiencies in this respect by going all out for popular activities and 
the pursuit of leadership. Some of these cultivated an adult swagger, 
lied about their ages, and affected complete indifference to scholastic 
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marks. Both in high school and college some of the subjects de- 
veloped an understandable loathing for the reputation they had ac- 
quired of being intellectually high-brow, and. in some cases admitted 
to us that they had often feigned ignorance in their classes in order to 
appear more like their fellow students. 

A few said that they became disgusted with college because of in- 
structors who discouraged initiative and permitted no latitude of opin- 
ion on controversial issues. There were a good many instances in 
which the poor record could be accounted for by lack of proper guid- 
ance іп the selection of a major field. On changing their major to a 
field more in line with their interests such students often became out- 
standing in their achievement. Not infrequently the trouble could be 
traced back to the elementary grades where the average subject in our 
group was held back two or three school years below the level to which 
he had already mastered the curriculum. One nine-year-old with an 
IQ near 160 was unhappy in elementary school and especially dis- 
liked the emphasis on drill in arithmetic, and his teacher complained 
because the boy occasionally worked ahead of the arithmetic lessons 
assigned! After transfer to a school which made it a point to en- 
courage special abilities or interests, this boy in a few weeks of work 
solved without help all the problems in his arithmetic text and later 
made a very superior record in high-school mathematics. Another 
boy who learned to read at the age of three years gave the appearance 
throughout his high-school and college career of being indolent and 
indifferent. In college, although he usually mastered his lessons, he 
was so dilatory about handing in required papers and reports that he 
was constantly on the verge of disqualification. In his graduate work, 
however, his interests were aroused and he became a research assist- 
ant, then an instructor, and finally a professor in a state university. 

In appraising the academic work of the gifted group, account must 
be taken of the institutions of higher education which they attended. 
Approximately 70 percent of those graduating took their degrees from 
the following institutions: Stanford University, the University of 
California (Berkeley), and the University of California at Los 
Angeles, all of which maintain high standards both for admission and 
for graduation. These students, as well as the smaller number who 
attended the California Institute of Technology, Pomona College, and 
other first-rate colleges, were faced by keen competition. 

The following case notes will illustrate some of the factors re- 
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sponsible for the failure of bright students to do satisfactory work 
in college. 

M 398 (Binet IQ 144) finished high school at seventeen years 
with 18 units of A and B grades. He had been an outstanding football 
and baseball player, president of the senior class, vice-president of the 
student body, and prominent in numerous other activities. He at- 
tended college for four years, maintaining a C average until his last 
semester, when his grade-point rating fell below the minimum required 
for graduation, and he was disqualified. The primary cause of his fail- 
ure was the fact that he had a salaried position as editor of the campus 
daily and was also editor of the senior annual. He has had excellent 
Positions continuously since leaving college; in fact, his record has 
been so exceptional that he was classified in the A group for voca- 
tional success. He served two and a half years in the Navy and was 
released to take a post in the United States Department of State. 

M 661 (Binet IQ 150) was slightly under seventeen years when he 
finished high school with scholastic honors. He entered college and 
was disqualified at the end of his first year. After working for six 
months he was reinstated, but at the end of the term had failed again. 
In his case the cause seems to have been absorption in his own fields 
of interest—radio, physics, engineering, aviation—and neglect of the 
required courses in English and history. After leaving college he 
went into business where he advanced rapidly, and Was: making more 
than $500 per month at the age of twenty-two. The business slump of 
the early 1930’s caused him to turn to the scientific field in which he 
had been interested since boyhood. By the age of thirty he ranked high 
in his profession, had a number of publications and patents to his 
credit, and had been awarded various honors. His achievements are 
the more striking in view of the fact that he has won prestige and 
recognition in a field where he was competing almost entirely with 
college graduates, many of them holding advanced degrees. As a 
naval officer during the war he was entrusted with several highly 
confidential commissions calling for superior scientific knowledge and 
technical skill. 

M 1582 (Binet IQ 168) entered college at the age of fifteen years 


and ten months. He had stayed out of school one semester between 
having graduated in midyear. Although he 


cial relationships in high school and 
he had been left out of things 


high school and college, 
got along satisfactorily in his socia 
had no serious personality difficulties, 
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to some extent because of his youth and studiousness. He determined 
to overcome this in college, with the result that his scholastic interests 
diminished and most of his attention was given to having a good 
time. He was disqualified at the end of his freshman year, but after 
working for a year he returned to college, got his Bachelor’s degree 
at twenty, and entered graduate school. After completing his work 
for a medical degree he was appointed to an important position in a 
university medical school. He has published a number of papers on 
his research studies. He served during the war first as a medical 
officer in the field and later as the director of a medical research lab- 
oratory for the Army. 

M 743 (1О 148), the son of a professor, completed the eighth 
grade at the age of ten years eleven months and high school at the 
age of fourteen years eleven months. Because of his youth he was kept 
out of school for a year before entering college. In his junior year he 
was disqualified because of low grades, the only reason given by the 
subject being “laziness.” After working for a year and a half he 
returned to college, graduated, and was elected to the Sigma Xi 
honor society. He continued for graduate work in a different field, 
took his Ph.D. degree, and was at once appointed to a research posi- 
tion in a university with the rank of assistant professor. 

M 233 (Binet IQ 152) attributes his failure in college to his youth 
and social immaturity. He finished high school at fifteen with an ex- 
cellent scholastic record and then took two years of junior college work 
at the same private school where he had done his preparatory work. 
Here his lack of maturity was not a serious handicap since he was in 
familiar surroundings and among faculty and students whom he had 
known for some years. However, when he transferred to the uni- 
versity as a junior at seventeen he was at a tremendous disadvantage 
because, in addition to his youth, he was small for his age, shy, 
bookish, and unable to meet college men on equal terms. Worry over 
these defects and over his unsuccessful attempts to compensate for 
them caused his grades to drop so low that he was disqualified in his 
senior year. He stayed out for a year, working as an office clerk, then 
returned to the university, made an A average, and got his Bachelor’s 
degree at twenty. Subsequently he won a graduate professional de- 
gree and later studied abroad. During the war he served as an 
engineer in a vital war industry. 

F 292 (Binet IQ 148) entered college at sixteen years ten months, 
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and failed at the end of her freshman year. Her difficulty seems to 
have been overambition ; she was carrying a heavy load of courses in 
a major field for which she was unprepared. She re-entered the uni- 
versity two years later and made a B average for one semester; then 
illness in the family necessitated her withdrawal. The death of her 
mother, home responsibilities, and financial reverses prevented her 
continuing her college course. With considerably more than average 
talent in art, she entered the field of commercial design and has been 
very successful. 

F 560 (Binet 10 170) entered college at seventeen years six 
months and, she reports, “deliberately flunked out.” She had little in- 
terest in college and had entered only because of family pressure. On 


leaving college, she took a business course and has been successful and 


happy as a legal secretary. 
ScHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 


One indication of academic success is the award of scholarships, 


fellowships, and assistantships. Of 545 men and 402 women who 


graduated from college, information regarding such awards in the 


undergraduate years was available for 517 men and 390 women. Of 
these, 103 men and 76 women, or almost 20 percent of each sex, Te- 
ceived one or more scholarships or fellowships. In addition, 2 men 
and 8 women who left college without graduating received such 


awards. 

Among the same 517 men and 
and 3.9 percent of the women ] 
assistantships. Among those not graduating, 


were made to one man and one woman. . | 
Our records show that a graduate scholarship or fellowship was 


held for one or more years by 26.2 percent of the men and by 13.2 
percent of the women. Such awards were made for two years or more 
to 13 percent of the men and 2 percent of the women. In addition, 
awards of graduate assistantships were made to 27.4 percent of the 
men and to 15.9 percent of the women. Graduate assistantships were 
held for two years or more by 12.4 percent of the men and 5.3 per- 
cent of the women. These percentages are based on the 307 men and 
189 women who had completed their graduate work and for whom 
data were available. The above are minimum figures; we are by no 
means certain that every scholarship and assistantship was reported. 


390 women, 5.2 percent of the men 
held one or more undergraduate 
assistantship awards 
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INCOME FROM STIPENDS AND OUTSIDE WORK 


For 151 men and 102 women who held graduate scholarships or 
fellowships, the total stipends from such awards ranged from less 
than $200 to $9,570. For men the median was $647 and the mean 
$1,013. The median for women was $465 and the mean $527. The 
aggregate total of scholarship and fellowship stipends, both graduate 
and undergraduate, amounted to approximately $153,000 for men 
and nearly $54,000 for women, or more than $200,000 in all. 

The median of total stipends from undergraduate and graduate 
assistantships held by 86 men was $1,000, and the mean was $1,377. 
The corresponding figures for 33 women were: median $175, mean 
$730. The aggregate total of assistantship stipends received by men 
was above $118,000; by women, $24,000. 

The combined aid accruing to members of our group from scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and assistantships in both the undergraduate and 
graduate years amounted to approximately $271,000 for the men 
and $78,000 for the women, or nearly $350,000 for the sexes combined. 

In the General Information Blank the subjects were asked to check 
one of the following responses most nearly indicating the proportion 
of undergraduate expenses which they earned by working: “none,” 
“Jess than 14," “м,” * 12," 34," “all.” Table 27 gives the results for 
600 men and 458 women who attended college for two years or longer. 
For 45 men and 27 women this information was lacking. In the case 
of men, hardly more than one out of five failed to earn some part of his 
expenses, but the proportion of women who did not work was nearly 
one-half. Among those graduating, approximately 36 percent of the 
men and 16 percent of the women earned from one-half to all of their 
expenses. For those who attended college two or more years but 
did not graduate, the corresponding figures were 45 percent of men 
and 23 percent of women. The inference is that lack of financial 
support was probably a considerable factor in the elimination of 
students before graduation. Scholarships made easier the path of 
many, but there were not enough available to take care of more than 
a fraction of the members of our group who merited such help. Table 
28 gives the total undergraduate earnings, exclusive of scholarship 
awards, of 369 men and 172 women graduates who earned some part 
of their expenses. Some of those who were partially or wholly self- 
supporting had to be omitted from these tabulations because of the 
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difficulty of evaluating earnings in the form of board, room, and tuition. 

The fact that more than two-thirds of a million dollars had to be 
earned by members of the group attending college is eloquent proof 
of the need for increasing the amount of student aid. It was par- 
ticularly unfortunate that during the depression period, when so many 
members of the group were attending college, jobs for students were 
abnormally scarce and ill paid. 


TABLE 27 
PROPORTION OF UNDERGRADUATE Expenses EaRNED 
MEN WOMEN 
Coll 2 to 4 Years but 
Graduates Not Graduated Gades Pre 
(N=509) (N=91) (N=379) (N=79) 
% % % % 
_: `1 знане 18.7 24 5.1 
Three-fourths din 12.1 5.5 6.3 
por MET 14.3 8.7 11.4 
One-fourth ..........- 20.9 12.7 10.1 
Less than one-fourth .... 16.5 26.9 16.5 
Моне vocas teca mes 17.6 44.1 50.6 
TABLE 28 


UNDERGRADUATE ÉARNINGS OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 
ExcLUsIVE OF SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Men Women 
(N=369) (N=172) 
$100-$9,500 $100-$4,500 
.. $1,168.05 $530.61 
1,588.94 495.14 
1,429.73 676.60 
$586,318.86 $85,164.08 


AGE AT GRADUATING FROM COLLEGE 


The distribution of ages at the ti 
shown in Table 29. The range for men was 17 to 32 years; for women 
17 to 27 years. For men the median was 21.58 and the mean 21.66 
(S.D. 1.53). The median for women was 21.14 and the mean 21.15 
(S.D. 1.27). Thirty-eight of the теп, or one in fourteen, graduated 
before the age of 20; of the women, there were thirty-nine, or one 
in ten who graduated before that а86. ‘Almost a third of the men and 
45.1 percent of the women graduated before the age of 21. 


me of graduating from college is 
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TABLE 29 


AGE AT GRADUATION FROM COLLEGE 


Men Women 
Percent N Percent 
0.19 1 0.26 
1.16 5 1.30 
5.97 33 8.55 
25.63 135 34.99 
29.29 138 35.77 
20.23 50 12.96 
10.40 10 2.59 
4.62 7 1.81 
1.54 2 0.52 
0.39 4 1.04 
0.19 1 0.26 
0.19 
0.19 
N for percentages ....... 519* 3867 
Median 21.14 
Mean .. 21. 21.15 
SUD аен еюнш айд; 1.53 1.27 


* Twelve men who proceeded directly to a professional degree without taking a Bache- 
lor’s, and fourteen men for whom information on age at college graduation was lacking, are 
not included. One man who graduated at 16 is deceased and therefore not included in this 
table. He was the only subject who got a college degree before the age of seventeen. 


+ Information on age at graduation was lacking for sixteen women. 


The median age at college graduation is at least a year below that 
of the generality of college students, a fact to be taken into account 
in appraising the academic success of the group on the basis of such 
evidence as class marks, graduation, honors, and awards of scholar- 


ships, fellowships, and assistantships. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN COLLEGE 


Extracurricular activities at the college level offer valuable evidence 
in regard to social adjustment. Here it is sufficient to note that the 
records of the gifted subjects in this respect are definitely superior 
to those of college students in general. Close to 36 percent of the 
men and 39 percent of the women had engaged extensively in such 
activities; 1 in 12 of the men and 1 in 6 of the women had won 
“outstanding” or “very outstanding” recognition. This is all the more 
remarkable in view of the age handicap. 
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CORRELATES OF ACADEMIC HISTORY 


We have compared the childhood 1Q’s of the college graduates with 
the IQ's of those who had lesser amounts of education. It would be 
unreasonable to expect a high correlation, since all of our subjects rated 
in the top 1 percent of the generality in IQ. There was, however, a 
definite relationship. As shown in Table 30, the mean for those who 
graduated from college was approximately 4 points higher than for 
those who had no college education or less than one year, a difference 
that is statistically reliable. In the case of men, the difference in mean 
IQ of college graduates and those with no college or less than one 
year of college, gave а critical ratio of 4.13; the corresponding critical 


ratio for women was 3.38. 


TABLE 30 
AMOUNT oF EDUCATION VERSUS CuiLpHoop IQ 
s n N л CR 
College College Je egeat " E 
Men ONES Ја Те eq) (лана) 
Mean IQ 3 sisson 152.75 150.90 148.70 4.13 
SID: ангена 11.30 10.50 7.11 
Women (N=288) (N=62) (N=97) 
Mean ТО... 151.30 150.30 147.72 3.38 
S.D. 10.30 12.30 8.64 


ldhood IQ and average college grade 
e main contrast is between those whose 
grades averaged A and all other students, the difference being about 
7 IQ points in favor of the men with A average, and slightly less for 
women of A average. The respective critical ratios are 3.1 and 2.4. 


A relationship between chi 
was also found (Table 31). Th 


TABLE 31 


AVERAGE GRADE IN COLLEGE versus CHILDHOOD IQ 


AVERAGE COLLEGE GRADE 
B C or Below CR 


Men ET (N=225) (N=108) A vs. В or Below 
Mean IQ ......... 158.96 151.60 151.40 9,1 
SD. a pone 15.99 10.07 11.68 

Women (N=34) (N=215) (N=72) 

Mean 1О......... 155.97 151.35 148.04 2.4 


12.99 10.29 9.61 
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A relationship was also found between educational history and the 
Concept Mastery score of 1940. Table 32 presents the data for Con- 
cept Mastery score against amount of education and Table 33 the 
data for Concept Mastery score against average college grade. 


TABLE 32 


AMOUNT OF EDUCATION VERSUS CONCEPT MASTERY SCORE 
AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 


a) (2) (3) 
College College No College or 

Graduation 1104 Years Less Than 1 Year 
Men (N=333) (N=106) (N=66) 
Mean C.M. score ................ 107.2 85.4 78.7 
AES secours шалан Ge eel dus 28.3 29.2 29.9 

CR: (1) vs. (3) =7.1; (1) vs. (2) and (3) = 8.9 
Women (N=268) (N=73) (N=72) 
Mean C.M. score 86.8 79.4 
9,01, „анаа саар 30.5 29.2 


CR: D vs. (3) = 5.6; (1) vs. (2) and (3) = 5.9 


TABLE 33 


AVERAGE COLLEGE GRADE VERSUS CONCEPT MASTERY SCORE 
AVERAGE COLLEGE GRADE 


A B C or Below CR 
Men (N=35) (N=225) (N=113) Avs. Сог Below 
Mean C.M. score.. 107.6 107.7 94.1 2.2 
GD: узе AA 31.4 28.1 30.3 
Women (N=27) (N=208) (N=57) 
Mean C.M. score.. 110.8 99.6 94.3 2.7 
aD: sien кйсй 26.0 25.3 26.2 


From a comparison of Table 30 and Table 32, it will be seen that 
the amount of schooling is much more closely related to the Concept 
Mastery score of 1940 than to the childhood IQ. In part, this differ- 
ence reflects the fact that a test given in childhood is less predictive 
of adult ability than a test given after mental growth has been com- 
pleted. In part, however, it is due to the greater influence of school- 
ing on a test of the Concept Mastery type. 

Another correlate of academic history is the amount of education 
of the parents. Table 34 shows a reliable relationship. College gradua- 
tion tends to run in families, though it is impossible to apportion the 
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credit between genetic and environmental factors. For example, the 
proportion of fathers who had graduated from college was nearly four 
times as high for subjects who graduated from college as for subjects 
who had no college or less than one year. 


TABLE 34 


ACADEMIC History VERSUS EDUCATION OF PARENTS 
GIFTED SUBJECTS 


1to 4 Years of No College 
College College but or Less 
Graduates Not Graduate Than 1 Year 
N Percent N Percent N Percent 
l. Father 
College graduate ..........::..: 328 41.1 36 23.4 25 17 


Some college or professional train- 
ing but not equal to Bachelor's 


degree 14.7 18 11.7 20 9.4 
High-school gradu only .... 73 9.1 19 12.3 30 14.1 
One to three years of high school 

or equivalent ..... seen 156 19.5 37 24.0 59. 27.7 
Eighth grade only .. 87 10.9 31 20.1 45 21.1 
Less than eighth grade ...--+++++ 37 4.6 13 8.4 34 16.0 

IN senina nc С Сыа 798 154 213 
П. Mother 


College graduate ........ se 
Some college or professional train- 
ing but not equal to Bachelor's 


degree p.es asses treos 234 28.6 32 19.2 29 12.5 
Migh-sehool graduation only £3 152 18.6 35 21.0 39 16.8 
igh [n 
= pn oa of high schoo’ 16 21.8 49 293 80 34.5 
Eighth grade only .... é 50 Ж 168 53 22.8 
Less than eighth grade ...---+++- 25 3.1 9 4 21 9.1 
Boos ds musto erac 2 817 167 232 
SUMMARY 


the gifted men and 86 percent of the 
d 70 percent of the men and 67 per- 


cent of the women graduated from college. These figures are about 
eight times as great as for the general population in California. 

Of those graduating from college, 68 percent of men and 60 per- 
cent of women returned for graduate study. Graduate degrees were 
taken by 51.2 percent of men graduates and 29.3 percent of 
women graduates. The highest degree taken beyond the Bachelor’s 


. Approximately 90 percent of 
gifted women entered college, an 
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was most frequently a law degree; following in order were the M.A., 
the Ph.D., and the M.D. 

In undergraduate years the Social Sciences ranked first as choice 
of major field with both men and women. For men, Engineering and 
the Physical Sciences were next; in the case of women, Letters was the 
second most popular major. In both undergraduate and graduate 
years gifted subjects, and particularly gifted men, were in marked 
contrast to college graduates in general in the infrequency with which 
they elected Education as a major. However, many who did not major 
in Education became teachers, including a large number who are 
members of college or university faculties. 

The average grade in college, while superior, was not always as 
high as might have been expected from a group of such marked in- 
tellectual superiority. Of those graduating from college, 77.5 percent 
of men and 82.5 percent of women had average college grades of B 
or better. Graduating “with honors” were approximately 30 percent 
of both men and women. Elected to Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi or 
both, were 27.7 percent of men and 21.5 percent of women. On the 
other hand, 53, or 7.7 percent of the men who entered college flunked 
out. Only 10, or 2 percent of the women were disqualified. Nearly 
half of the men who failed later finished college, and a number took 
graduate degrees, but only one woman who was disqualified finished 
college. 

About 20 percent of men and women received one or more scholar- 
ship or fellowship awards during their undergraduate years. Graduate 
scholarships or fellowships were awarded to 26 percent of men and 
13 percent of women taking graduate work. Graduate assistantships 
were held by 27 percent of the men and 16 percent of the women. 
The mean stipends from scholarships and fellowships for men was 
$1,013, for women $527. From assistantships, the mean for men was 
$1,377 and for women $730. 

Thirty-six percent of the men graduating earned from half to all 
of their undergraduate expenses, as compared with 16 percent of 
women graduating. Less than 23 percent of the men graduates earned 
none of their expenses, whereas 44 percent of the women did no out- 
side work for self-support. The total earnings of our subjects during 
the college years amounted to more than $670,000. This does not in- 
clude stipends from scholarships or fellowships. Greater financial 
assistance for gifted students is obviously a pressing need. 
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The gifted subjects graduated from college at least a year younger 
than the California average. The median for men was 21.6 years; 
for women, 21.1 years. The means were approximately the same as 
the medians. 

The men and women of the gifted group on the whole participated 
to a greater extent than the generality of college students in extra- 
curricular activities. 

There were relatively small but statistically significant differences 
in childhood IQ between subjects who graduated from college and 
those who did not, the former being slightly higher. Somewhat greater 
IQ differences were found between those with an average college 
grade of A and those with B or C, particularly in the case of men. 
Much more relationship was found between the 1940 Concept Mastery 
test and the amount of education. There is a reliable relationship 
between the amount of education of the gifted subjects and that of 


their parents. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND, i 
EARNED INCOME ` 


The information on educational histories foreshadows to some extent 
the occupational status of the group. However, except for those enter- 
ing the professions it does so only in a very general way. In a majority 
of cases, both the high-school and the college courses pursued have 
been general and cultural rather than technical and vocational. This 
chapter will be devoted chiefly to the occupational status and earned 
income as of 1940. It will be understood, of course, that the cross- 
section view is an ever-changing one. For many the occupational 
status will probably continue to improve until well past middle age. 

Occupations are difficult to classify satisfactorily. Various sched- 
ules and scales are available, each with its good and bad points. After 
consideration of such scales as those of Barr and Taussig (both of 
which were used in 1921-22), the Brussel revision of the Barr scale, 
and the Minnesota Occupational Scale** the last named was selected 
as best suited to furnish a basis of comparison between our group 
and the general population. We have, however, applied this scale 
only to men, a less formal classification being deemed more suitable 
for the women. The occupational status of women will be treated 


separately. 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF MEN 


The Minnesota Occupational Scale is based on the United States 
Census classification and contains a list of about 350 occupations of 
adult males for the United States as a whole. These are divided into 
seven main groups, with the number and percentage of the total 
population given for each group. These groups are defined as follows: 


Group I. Professional. 

Group II. — Semiprofessional and higher business. 
Group ПІ. Clerical, skilled trades, and retail business. 
Group IV. Farming and other agricultural pursuits. 
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Group V. Semiskilled trades, minor clerical, and minor 
business. 

Group VI. Slightly skilled trades and other occupations 
requiring little training or ability. 

Group VII.* Day laborers: urban and rural. 


It was necessary to adapt this scale to our particular needs, since 
no list can possibly include all occupations. We were guided by the 
group definitions in interpolating unlisted occupations. The Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, prepared by the Job Analysis and Informa- 
tion Section, Division of Standards and Research of the United States 
Department of Labor, was invaluable as an aid in assigning particular 
occupations to groups. Although the Minnesota classification is to some 
extent a socioeconomic scale, the arrangement is not strictly hierar- 
chical. For example, Group IV includes all those engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. These may range from a socially and economically 
well-placed fruitgrower with an income of $5,000 to $10,000 or more, 
who serves on the board of directors of the growers’ organization or 
is a stockholder in the distributing organization and has many other 
calls on his business and intellectual ability, to the foreman or manager 
of a large ranch down to the ranch hand. Among our gifted men, 
7 of the 9 falling in Group IV were college graduates, 2 were ех- 
lawyers, 1 an ex-teacher, and all but one were landowners and opera- 
tors. Similarly, some in Group II rank higher in socioeconomic status 
than some of the Group I subjects. Perhaps few would question that 
such Group II occupations as that of bank official, president of a 
manufacturing firm, economist, or executive in public-welfare work 
would rank at least as high in a hierarchical arrangement of occupa- 
tions as the high-school teacher or small-city librarian of Group T 
On the other hand, the clerical and sales occupations, retail business, 
and the trades and crafts are pretty well ranked from Group III to 
Group V, and still lower to Group VI. 

The “trainees” in business and industry presented a special prob- 
lem. The requirements for these positions are high, often college 
graduation, and, although the work usually begins ona relatively low 
Plane, most of the trainees among our subjects were being groomed 
for executive positions. We placed these men in Group III, but almost 


all can be expected to advance to Group П in time. 


* No gifted subjects fall in this classification. 
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Our problems in rating occupations were different from those that 
would be found in a less-selected population. In the case of the gifted 
subjects, we were classifying individuals of whom approximately 70 
percent were college graduates and 83 percent had had one year or 
more of college education. When an occupation appeared in the list 
under a group heading that seemed out of keeping with the status 
of the individual, the scale was usually adhered to nonetheless. As a 
result of this policy on our part, and because of the strict interpretation 
of the terms “professional” and "semiprofessional" in the Minnesota 
classification, any errors in our ratings are likely to be in the down- 
ward direction. 

Information regarding occupational status in 1940 was available 
for 788 men, or all but 34 of the total population of 822. Of these 788, 
there were 48 who were still students, 7 were unemployed (and seek- 
ing employment), and one not gainfully employed but financially inde- 
pendent was engaged in scientific research. Eight were physically or 
mentally incapacitated. Of the incapacitated, 2 were epileptic, 2 suf- 
fered from tuberculosis, 2 were recovering from mental breakdowns, 
1 was a chronic invalid because of a heart condition, and 1 was 
temporarily hospitalized for treatment of high blood pressure. This 
leaves 724 who were gainfully employed at the time of the follow-up. 
Their classification on the Minnesota scale is shown in Table 35. This 
table also includes, for purposes of comparison, the percentage of all 
employed males in California falling in each of these groups according 


TABLE 35 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF GIFTED MEN AND OF ALL 


EMPLOYED MEN IN CALIFORNIA (1940) 
Percentage of 
Employed Males 


Percentage of in California 
Occupational Group Gifted Men (1940) 
(N=724) (N=1,878,559) 
I. Professional „еган tindas seat 5.7 
II. Semiprofessional and higher business......... 8.1 
III. Clerical, skilled trades, and retail business...... 20.7 24.3 
IV. Farming and other agricultural pursuits... . Des 1.2 12.4 
V. Semiskilled trades, minor clerical, and minor 
DüsiHESS „аланга semen m minat see 6.2 31.6 
VI. Slightly skilled trades and other occupations re- 
quiring little training or ability... -+++ +++- 0.71 17.8* 
VII. Day laborers: urban and rural......++-++++++- 0.0 f 


d VII have been combined because of the difficulty in distinguishing them 


* Groups VI an n 
Group the census reports available to us. 


from one another in 
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to the 1940 United States Census. Since our group was originally 
located in California and the majority still live there, a comparison 
with the occupations of California men is more appropriate than one 
with all United States men. 

Table 36 gives a breakdown of the larger occupational groups (I, 
II, III, and V) and indicates for each subgroup the percentage of all 
employed gifted men. The 5 men in Group VI were all in occupations 
requiring little skill, training, or ability. Group IV is wholly agri- 
cultural. 


TABLE 36 
BREAKDOWN or MAIN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF GIFTED MEN 
Percent of 
Group I N Employed 

Lawyers аон nete ванае жене» 69 9.53 
Members of college or university faculties. . 55 7.59 
Engineers 4 Pp 

Physicians E 
Chemists 5 26 3.59 
Authors or journalists ... 26 3.59 
Teachers below college ....... ss 25 3.45 
Clergymen .......... ее "E 1.24 
Artists or composers . xod 0.97 
Architects ..........-. ss 6 0.83 
Miscellaneous... me 1.80 
Total, Group I... Án 329 45.44 

Group II 
Owners and executives in industry, wholesale 

business, transportation, ef cefera..««« «son 37 5.11 
Officials and executives in banking, finance, or 1n- - fein 

surance „онен ените T 5 
Accountants, auditors, or statisticians... .. 17 2.35 
Welfare workers, personnel directors, et cetera.. 12 1.66 
Army or Navy officers... +s.t" sette D 12 1.66 

Officials and executives in advertising, publicity, 

promotion, or public relations... .. 10 1.38 
Musicians or music teachers..-++++**"" - ке 10 1.38 
Motion-picture producers, directors, ог editors... 9 1.24 
Radio program producers ог directors s d 0.97 
Economists ...........+86 6°, evt 4 0.55 
Owners or managers of higher retail business... 4 Hd 

Miscellaneous ......... 6.5 Ка d 
186 25.69 


Total, Group II... 
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TABLE 36 (Continued) 


Percent of 
N Employed 
Group IIT 
Clerical workers (higher ; includes junior account- 

ants, statistical clerks, bookkeepers, et cetera).. 65 8.97 
Salesmen 22 3.04 
Workers in skilled trades or crafts 14 1.93 
Real estate or insurance agents 9 1.24 
Managers of small retail business ли У 0.97 
Commercial artists, ceramists, photographers.... 5 0.69 


Professional service: laboratory technicians, os- 
teopaths, teachers of athletics, dancing, shop 
ЖОШ. MEG 22а аата ШЕ cana 3 0.41 


Inspectors, foremen, overseers ... 3 0.41 
Radio operators, announcers, or actors. 2 0.28 
Motion-picture technicians ............ (s 4 0.14 
У ап имена ни on aae 19 2.62 
Total, Group sll сребра se awe eter 150 20.72 
Group V 

Clerical workers (minor) ...................... 9 1.24 
Policemen, firemen, sheriffs, or detectives....... 7 0.97 
Salesmen 6 0.83 
Retailers (minor) 3 0.41 
Semiskilled craftsmen ................. eese 3 0.41 
Service-station proprietors or managers......... 2 0.28 
Skilled trade apprentices y 2 0.28 
Truck drivers ......... 1 0.14 
MiscellaHe6u8 sanis Havre pu у» rins es э инш» 12 1.66 
45 6.22 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF GIFTED MEN COMPARED TO THAT OF 
MALE COLLEGE GRADUATES IN GENERAL 


The ratings based on the Minnesota scale have been used for 
cross analyses of subgroups within the gifted study as well as for 
comparison with parental occupation and with the general population 
from which our group was drawn. However, studies like those re- 
ported by Babcock* and Greenleaf? offer such interesting material 
on intellectually superior individuals that a comparison of the status 
of the gifted men, both college graduates and nongraduates, with the 
subjects of these two investigations is very informative. These investi- 
gations are especially pertinent since they present information regard- 
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ing a college-graduate population closely approximating our data in 
age of subjects and time of report. Since neither of these studies uti- 
lized the Minnesota scale it was necessary to recast our classification 
to fit as nearly as possible the pattern used by each. 

A comparison with Greenleaf's data shows that the occupational 
status of gifted men was clearly superior to that of college men in 
general. Greenleaf has classified his graduates into the following 
groups: 

Percent 


l. Owners (includes professional men and businessmen who own 
and manage their businesses or have capital invested and 


share in the management) ...... eee 20.0 
2. Employed 

a) Proprietors or officials (includes [esc hers) cuestan 25.8 

Б) Agents MR ... 10.4 

с) Clerks and skilled workers ....... scene 1 


d) Unskilled 


The two classes, Owners and Proprietors or officials, which account 
for 45.8 percent of male college graduates, are roughly comparable 
to Groups I and II of the Minnesota scale into which 71 percent of all 
employed gifted men fall. Greenleaf's "agents" appear to correspond 
to our Group III, but his category of Clerks and skilled workers does 
not fit into any one group of the Minnesota scale. Most of the clerical 
workers and the more skilled craftsmen would go into Group ш, 
although some of this class belong to Group V (minor clerical, minor 
business, and semiskilled trades). Since no provision has been made 
for what Goodenough and Anderson call “semiskilled” workers, it is 
assumed that they have been included in Greenleaf’s 2c class. The clas- 
sification, Unskilled, as used with this college group, is considered 
to cover the same occupations as Groups VI and vil of the Min- 
nesota scale. Thus, while 52.8 percent of college men in general are 
employed as agents, clerks, and skilled workers, only 26.9 percent of 
gifted men are so employed. Of the college group, 1 4 percent are en- 
gaged in semiskilled or unskilled work as compared with 0.7 percent of 
gifted men. This leaves our Group IV unaccounted for, but in view of 
the fact that 8 of our 9 men in agriculture are owners, the proportion 
of gifted men in the owner-proprietor category is even greater than the 


71 percent given above. 


Greenleaf states that the majority (53 percent) of the class of 1935 
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—i.e., men out of college one year—found work as clerks or skilled 
workers. The proportion in these occupations drops after eight years 
(class of 1928) to 30 percent. The next largest group finds employ- 
ment as proprietors or officials. This group tends to expand with 
passing years, increasing in eight years from 23 percent to 30 percent. 
About 3 percent start out after college as unskilled workers (Groups 
VI and VII) and this proportion decreases to less than 1 percent after 
eight years. 

Babcock, in addition to classifying his men into two large groups— 
Professions and Business, with their respective subgroups—has at- 
tempted to measure the “individuality of the male college graduate in 
his work.” He combines into one group professional workers (except 
teachers),* executives and minor officials, technicians, and proprietors 
and partners who have achieved a degree of responsibility, either 
managerial or in the application of special knowledge. Opposed to 
these are men who work in the ranks as clerical, skilled, or unskilled 
workers. Leaving teachers, farmers, and salesmen as classes apart, he 
finds the following proportions by age groups for the two classes just 


described : 
Under 30 Years 30-39 Years 


Percent Percent 
Individual and executive workers............... 41.8 61.2 
Group workers in the ranks, ......0.s.sseeceees 33.3 16.5 


When we applied this same treatment to gifted men, the propor- 
tions were as follows: 
Age Range 
20-39 Years 
Mean 29.8 
Percent 


Individual and executive workers. 00.000 ccsisecevecscenceseens 70.6 
Group workers in tlie айв: coss ceases eis бај књ ак ва deinen 17.6 


Thus it would appear that the gifted men, regardless of education, 
are assuming responsibility and leadership in far greater propor- 
tion than college graduates in general. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG GIFTED MEN 


The proportion of gifted men unemployed in 1940 was less than 
1 percent. In contrast, the 1940 census shows that approximately 
11 percent of experienced male workers between the ages of twenty and 


* Teachers are understood here to mean teachers below the college level. 
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thirty-four, employable and seeking work, were unemployed in Cali- 
fornia at this same period. Babcock reports 2.1 percent of college 
graduates of all ages unemployed or on relief in 1940, and when we 
consider only those of his investigation who graduated between the 
years 1930-39, thus securing an age range comparable to that of the 
gifted group, the percentage unemployed was 3.1. Greenleaf found 
3.4 percent of recent college graduates, average age twenty-five to 
twenty-six, to be unemployed in 1936. It should be mentioned here 
that our survey of the gifted group in 1936, when their average age 
was the same as Greenleaf's group, showed only 1 percent unem- 
ployed—slightly less than a third as many as in the generality of 
college men. 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Of the gifted women, 617 out of the total number of 645 were 
classified according to their employment status as outlined in Table 37. 
Information on this item was lacking or incomplete for 28 cases. 


TABLE 37 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF GIFTED WOMEN (1940) 

N Percent 
Employed full time даље ен 22 48.46 
Housewife: not gainfully employed....--.+++++++++ 2] d 
Housewife and part-time work....... 0007 : X 
Single and part-time work.....«eee n А 016 

Student |... к» енене Cals МЕЛЕ» ЊЕ Ё 
Single; not employed (just out of school, between T РРА 
jobs, getting married, seeking work, et cetera).... 20 

Physically or mentally incapacitated...--.+-+++++++ in $ 


N for percentages 


Approximately 48 percent were employed full time and 42 per- 
cent were housewives. The category, Housewife, here includes only 
those married women who had no paid employment outside the home. 
The married women holding full-time positions in addition to their 
housekeeping duties were classified in the field in which they were 
employed and not as housewives. A small number of wives who had 
Part-time employment have been reported separately in Table 37. 
Twenty-four of the unmarried women were still attending school. 
Another 14 women had either just finished school or were in the 
Process of changing jobs or getting ready to be married. The 5 women 
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classified as incapacitated included 1 case of tuberculosis, 2 who were 
in mental hospitals, 1 who was recovering from surgery, and 1 who 
was taking an enforced rest because of a run-down physical condition, 
aggravated by emotional difficulties. Each of the last two expected to 
resume her work at an early date. The one unmarried woman em- 
ployed at part-time work had responsibilities at home which made it 
impossible for her to carry a full-time job. 

Most of the women who had taken advanced professional degrees 
were working. Notable exceptions were a physician, a lawyer, and 
a Ph.D. in biological sciences who had given up their professional work 
for careers as housewives. No account has been taken of the large 
amount of volunteer work done by those not employed full time. Many 
of our married women were serving on boards of charitable or com- 
munity-service and welfare organizations, or assisting in office or case 
work for such organizations. 

Table 38 lists the different occupational fields in which the women 
of our group were working and gives the proportion in each. Of those 
employed, 61.2 percent were in professions,* distributed over 17 
fields. Business claimed 34.8 percent, public service 1.3 percent, and 
miscellaneous nonprofessional work accounted for the remaining 2.7 
percent. Those in public service were either telephone or telegraph 
operators ; the 8 women classified as miscellaneous include 4 waitresses, 
a printer and bookbinder, a proofreader, a factory worker (machine 
operator), and a car hop. 

Of the women in professional work, 16 were on college or uni- 
versity faculties as teachers or research workers; 2 who were associ- 
ated with research foundations are classified here. Three were on 
junior college faculties, and one held an administrative position in a 
secondary school. The 63 teachers below college level bring the total 
in the field of education to 83, or 27.8 percent of all employed. In 
contrast, 34.8 percent of the women were engaged in business, chiefly 
as office workers (usually secretary or stenographer). The third most 
frequent occupation was that of social worker with 7 percent. The 
classification Arts includes a sculptress, a painter, 2 interior decora- 
tors, 6 who were actresses, dancers, or entertainers, 2 musicians, one 
ceramist, one film animator, one theatrical producer and director, one 
illustrator, and one costume designer. Not classified here are 2 musi- 


» as used here is a much broader term than in the sense in which 


* “Profession T 
y fying men on the Minnesota Occupational Scale. 


it is used in classi 
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TABLE 38 
Occupations oF WOMEN GAINFULLY ЕМРРОУЕР FuLL ТімЕ (1940) 
Professions N ‘Percent 
Education 
College teaching and/or scientific research...... 16 5.4 
Junior college teaching or public-school adminis- 
УНИ 4 1,3 
Teaching below college level. „=: 63 21.1 
Social work ........ n 21 7.0 
DATES Lene dua elige serv arae Min malo ele aa 17 5,7 
Writing ..... ve 19 5.0 
Librarianship sss» isese 14 4.7 
es statistics, accounting А ae 
sychology ..... ннн A 
Medicine ... iat 5 1.7 
Nursing 4 1.3 
ИЧРО 3 1.0 
Religious work ......- 3 1.0 
Miscellaneous professions ....... 8n 6 2.0 
Total professional ...... 8 183 61.2 
Business 
Office work (secretary, stenographer, office mana- в Реа 
ger, office clerk, et cetera) «tns 92 2 
Owner ог manager of а business, saleswoman, 25 
buyer, agent ........++++ еее быы 12 j 
Total business ........ nt 104 34.8 
Public Service 
Telephone or telegraph орегайог........++++- 4 1.3 
Miscellaneous (nonprofessional) «--++++++++*** 8 2.7 
299 


Total N with full-time employment 


cians (a pianist and a harpist), both on college music faculties, and 2 


artists who were college teachers of art. These 4 appear as college 
teachers in the tabulations. A woman who had had considerable suc- 
cess as a commercial artist does not appear in Table 38 as she was 
temporarily not working because of home responsibilities and poor 
health. Thus the number of women artists and musicians was actually 
greater than the 5.7 percent indicated in the table. | " 
Under Writing are classified not only those doing creative writing, 
Such as fiction, biography, short stories or plays, but also those engaged 
in newspaper writing, book reviewing, advertising or publicity writ- 
ing, and script writing for radio or motion pictures. One of our most 
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outstanding writers, a poet, is not included in this classification be- 
cause she was a member of a university faculty and was counted in 
that group. 

The 7 women classified as economist, statistician, or accountant, 
include 2 accountants (one a C.P.A. with a Bachelor’s degree in 
business administration), and 5 who were engaged in economic or 
statistical research for the government, a labor organization, or an 
economic research institute. 

The classification Psychologist presented something of a prob- 
lem. There were 8 women with advanced degrees in psychology who 
were active professionally, but since 1 of these was a college pro- 
fessor and 2 were associated with university research studies, only 5 
are listed separately as psychologists. These were in clinical work or 
vocational counseling. 

The 3 women in religious work included 1 evangelist and 2 mis- 
sionaries. The latter were both attached to foreign missions, one in 
Africa and one in China. Not included in the category of religious 
workers are an ordained minister who at the time of report was 
studying for a Ph.D. degree, and a teacher who is a member of a 
religious order. 

The 6 women in miscellaneous professions included an architect, 
a dental hygienist, a home economist, a laboratory technician, a 
metallurgist, and a pharmacist. 

Of the 299 women employed full time, 43.5 percent were married, 
48 percent single, and the remainder separated, divorced, or widowed. 
Both the single and married women were more often employed in 
office and business occupations than in any other. The proportion so 
engaged was approximately 35 percent for both married and un- 
married. Education, including teaching at the college level, college 
research, and teaching below the college level, accounted for nearly 
33 percent of the single women and 24 percent of the married. A 
larger proportion of married than of single women were engaged in 
social work or writing, whereas the reverse was true for the occupation 
of librarian. 

In most of the women’s occupations, particularly the professional 
ones, the numbers are too small to justify comparisons or cross 
analyses. For this reason, as well as for convenience in referring to 
them, the occupations of women with full-time employment have been 


combined into the following groups: 
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N Percent 
A. University or college teaching, research, higher pro- 
fessions (ie., those requiring considerable graduate 
training and advanced degrees, such as medicine, 

law, psyehologW) саата алаад наана einem 30 10.0 

B. Teaching below level of the four-year college...... 67 22.4 
C. Other professions (social work, librarianship, writ- 

ing, economics, nursing, et сейета).............. 86 28.7 

D. Office and business occupations : 34.8 

4.0 


E. Miscellaneous (not included in the above categories) 12 


These groups differ in the amount of education they have received. 
As one would expect, Group A leads with 100 percent college gradua- 
tion followed in all cases by one or more years of graduate study. The 
other occupations rank in the following order as regards college gradu- 
ation : Group B, 92.5 percent; Group C, 80.5 percent; and Group D, 
48.1 percent. Only one of the 12 cases in Group E was a college gradu- 
ate. Among the women who were housewives without outside em- 


ployment, 64.6 percent were college graduates. 


Comparison WITH Occupations OF WOMEN COLLEGE 
GRADUATES IN GENERAL 


Babcock* in 1940 found that of the younger women college gradu- 
ates, those of the 1930-39 classes, 66 percent were gainfully employed 
and 25 percent had become housewives. Dividing college women's 
Occupations into two broad categories, professions and business, Bab- 
Cock reports that among the working women graduates, 78.6 percent 
of those under thirty and 83.5 percent of those aged thirty to thirty- 
nine were in the professions. Business occupations accounted for 2 4 
Percent of the younger group and 16.5 percent of the thirty- to thirty- 
nine-year group. Education completely overshadowed all other occu- 
pations, both professional and business, with 63 percent of those under 
thirty and nearly 70 percent of those thirty to thirty-nine in this field 
alone. 

In Greenleaf's report? two-thirds of the employed college women 
were in the professional or semiprofessional occupations, 4 percent in 
trades such as business and merchandising, close to 8 percent in 
clerical work, 0.4 percent in transportation or communication, and 
21 percent in general occupations including agriculture, domestic 
(not defined, but not housewives), manufacturing, public office, ef 
cetera. The occupation attracting the largest number of women in this 
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group, as in Babcock’s, was teaching, with 48 percent of the employed 
so engaged. Nursing accounted for 2 percent, approximately 1.5 per- 
cent were in research, and 1 percent were in journalism. The other 
professions which were reported separately, law, medicine, et cetera, all 
had less than 1 percent each. Thirteen percent were in miscellaneous 


professional and semiprofessional Occupations not listed separately by 
Greenleaf. 


the college women of these two studies is the much smaller proportion 


Comparison wrTH PARENTAL OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


We have compared the occupational status of gifted men with that 
of the fathers of all gifted subjects, both men and women. As already 
stated, the occupational classification of fathers in 1921-22 was based 
upon the Taussig scale and the Barr scale. The Taussig scale, as 
noted in chapter ii, includes the following five classes: (1) the pro- 
fessions; (2) semiprofessional and higher business groups; (3) the 
small business and clerical group and skilled trades ; (4) semiskilled 
workers; (5) unskilled workers. The Barr scale involves a more de- 
tailed classification of occupations based on the rated average intelli- 
gence of persons engaged in each in the general population. 


not at any point reliably different at these three dates. The results 
shown in Table 39 are accordingly based upon the 1 


940 classification 
of fathers. 


generality. 
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TABLE 39 


OCCUPATIONAL COMPARISON OF GIFTED MEN WITH FATHERS 
oF GIFTED SUBJECTS 


Gifted Fathers of 
Men Gifted Subjects 
Occupational Group N Percent N Percent 
I. Professional ......... 329 45.44 255 33.28 


II. Semiprofessional and higher business.. 186 25.69 248 32.36 
III. Clerical, skilled trades, and retail busi- 
150 20.72 157 20.49 


NESS AREE 
IV. Farming and agriculture ............ 9 1.4 4l 5.35 
V. Semiskilled trades, minor clerical, and 
minor business ..... 45 6.22 58 7.57 
VI. Slightly skilled trades and other occu- 
pations requiring little training or 
ability онно 5 0.69 7 0.91 
VII. Day laborers: urban and rural.. zt 0.00 0 0.00 
N for регсепіавеѕ..........-:::: 766 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION AS RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE 


We have compared both the mean childhood Binet IQ and the 
mean 1940 Concept Mastery score of the men with occupational classi- 
fication on the Minnesota scale. These comparisons are shown in 


Table 40. Because of the small number of cases, Groups IV, V, and VI 
have been combined. 
TABLE 40 
INTELLIGENCE SCORES or GIFTED MEN BY OccuPATIONAL GROUPS 
CHILDHOOD BINET IQ CONCEPT MASTERY SCORE 
Census Groups N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. 
——— 201 153.24 12.13 215 110.36 26.99 
H.. 1.127 152.63 10.12 114 96.34 32.67 
TEL, ананна 109 150.26 9.90 107 82.63 26.44 
IV-MT ges asians 43 146.77 7.07 44 82.68 31.64 
CR:G _ү=4.7 СЕ: Group I vs. Group I1—3.9 
как а sini Group I vs. Groups III-VI — 9.5 


Group I vs. Groups IV-VI — 5.4 
Group II vs. Groups III-VI = 3.6 


though the difference in Binet IQ be- 
V-VI was not great in the absolute 
ving a critical ratio of 4.7. The 1940 
losely related to occupational classi- 


It will be seen that al 
tween Group I and Groups I 
sense, it was highly reliable, ha 
Concept Mastery score was more с 
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fication ; here the professional group was reliably higher than Group 
II, and the latter was reliably higher than the groups below II. 

The relationship of women’s occupations to childhood Binet 10 
and the 1940 Concept Mastery is given in Table 41. The mean Binet 
IQ's of the four main occupational classes and of housewives were 
practically the same. However, it is an interesting fact that two-thirds 
of the women in our group with IQ’s 170 and above were office 
workers or housewives (see chapter xxi). The mean Concept Mastery 
score was highest for the women in college teaching and the higher pro- 
fessions. Miscellaneous professions ranked second, teaching below 
the college level ranked third, and the office workers and housewives 
were lowest. Again the question arises whether the Concept Mastery 


scores may not be considerably influenced by the amount of education 
a subject has had. 


TABLE 41 
INTELLIGENCE Scores oF GIFTED WoMEN BY OccuPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 
CHILDHOOD CONCEPT MASTERY 
BINET IQ SCORE 
Occupational Classification* ————— ———— 
N Mean SD. N Mean SD. 


A. Higher professions, college teaching, 
FeSeaECl] аена оннан 20 149.5 5.4 16 116.4 15.1 


В. Teaching below level year college 42 150.3 7.2 50 97.9 24.8 
C. Other professions (social work, li- 

brarianship, nursing, writing, et cet- 

fü) ашаа ана easet els cese 59 151.6 10.9 50 104.3 27.8 
D. Office and business occupations...... 82 151.3 11.6 77 91.1 28.5 


Housewife: not gainfully employed..188 149.5 10.3 176 91.8 27.3 


* Classification E omitted here because of small N. 


It is of interest to know how the various professional fields com- 
pare with each other in respect to the intelligence of those whom they 
attract. This question cannot be answered with any finality in the case 
of women because of the small number of case 
subgroups. For the men we have computed the m 
scores for each of the professions in which there were 10 or more for 
whom scores were available. In this comparison (Table 42) we have 
separated the junior college teachers from the members of college or 
university faculties. Mos 


t of the differences in this table are rather 
small and not very reliable. However, the mean 


college teachers was significantly higher than th 


5 in the professional 
ean Concept Mastery 


of college and junior 
€ mean of engineers 


-r 


=——-є————-— 
u—-—————— N 
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(CR — 3.34), and was slightly higher than the mean of high-school 
teachers. The means for physicians, lawyers, chemists, and author- 


journalists were almost identical. 


TABLE 42 
MEAN Concert MASTERY SCORES OF PROFESSIONAL Ѕовскоорѕ (MEN) 
Subgroups N Mean S.D. 
College or university {еасһегз........... 21 128.16 25.14 
Junior college teachers 11 114.29 ree 
Authors and journalists .. 14 113:57 ri 
Physicians ..... 23 112.50 25.99 
Lawyers wee 57 111.49 23.39 
ӨЫ 20 110.00 21.10 
High-school teachers мене 19 107.63 30.41 
Engineers ...eeeeMMn 32 102.19 23.62 


CR: College and junior college teachers vs. hi 


gh-school teachers — 1.94 


EARNED ÍNCOME (1940) 


CR: College and junior college teachers vs. engineers — 3.34 


The following data on 
part of 1939 and the first h 
been a sharp rise in income since 1940. 

Table 43 shows the distribution of 


men and 203 women employed full time, tog 
and standard deviations. Information on 1 


TABLE 43 


DISTRIBUTION OF MONTHLY 
JECTS WITH FuLL-TIME 


Salary per 
Mont! 


$1,451-1,500 -+-+ 
1151-1200 .. 
1,101-1,150 .. 
1/051-1,100 . 
1,001-1,050 .. 
951-1000 . 
901-950 
851-900 . 
801-850 
751-800 . 
701-750 
651-700 
PEN 


Women 


EARNED INCOMES OF Sus- 
ЕМРГОУМЕМТ (1940) 


earned income were obtained in the latter 
alf of 1940. As will be seen later, there has 


monthly earned incomes of 577 
ether with medians, means, 
ncome was lacking or in- 
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TABLE 43 (Continucd) 


А E Men Women * 
991-600. =з нен dederis 6 
BUS! антене танана лан 3 el 
EOD MN 4 1 
1 
1 
3 
18 
56 
85 
38 
ти И ККК ҮҮ РАНИ 577 203 
У риме дина $197.77 $138.35 
Meat suenexasopra ey УЛ SR 241.62 144.96 
S.D. 


DIE HS Si I EE санадан 157.10 55.74 


adequate for the 147 employed men and 96 employed women not in- 
cluded in these tabulations. Table 44 gives the median and mean 
earnings by age groups. It will be noted that there is a fairly steep 
rise in income with age for both men and women. 

In terms of annual income, there were 2.4 percent of men earning 
$10,000 or more and 7.5 percent earning $5,000 or more. Only 0.5 
percent of women earned $5,000 per year or more. For the sexes 


combined the proportion at these high income levels was several times 
that of the generality. 


TABLE 44 
IxcowE As RELATED TO AGE 


MEN 
VERE IR a ie oro aic новине 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 
(N=32) (N=272) (N=207) 


(N=66) 


јела ет $147.92 $184.13 $230.95 $243.75 
+. 159.37 218.70 272.60 283.08 
РН eiiiai 66.47 145.33 169.59 183.86 


WOMEN 


НИНА 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 


Median salary per month 
Mean salary per month 
S.D 


(N=16) (№=108) (N72) (N=7) 
Median salary per month......... $ 92.50 $126.30 $165.52 $181.25 
Mean salary per month.......... 101.97 133.30 167.86 182.64 
ЖЫ E энә ET T ааа 41.18 54.26 51.81 asiza 
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IncoME As RELATED TO OCCUPATION 


There was a marked relationship between income of men and oc- 
cupational grouping as shown in Table 45. Excluding those in agri- 
culture, only three of whose incomes could be evaluated in pet of 
monthly earnings, the ranking of the male groups, in descending occu- 
pational classes, is II, I, III, V, and VI. There is nothing especially 
surprising about this order. Group II is composed chiefly of men at 
the upper business levels where incomes are relatively high, whereas 
those in professional groups are poorly rewarded in the beginning. 
Considering that a great majority of our subjects in Group I were still 
young and far below the peak of their earning capacity, their record 
can be regarded as definitely superior. 

The mean incomes for men in the professional subgroups of Group 
I, numbering 10 or more subjects in the age range of twenty-five to 


thirty-nine inclusive, are given in Table 46. 


TABLE 45 


ОМЕ or MEN ву OCCUPATIONAL Скоџр5 (1940) 
SALARY PER MONTH 


Inc 


N — Median Mean S.D. 
.... 262 $220.54 $264.62 $172.28 


IL Semiprofessional and higher busi- 
154 245.54 290.11 171.13 


Occupational Group 


ness 
III. Clerical, skilled trades, and retail 
119 156.50 165.42 65.97 


skilled trades, minor clerical, 
minor business, ef cetera «+--+ 39 131.67 134.47 45.12 


TABLE 46 


Income OF MEN IN Group І OCCUPATIONS 


(AcE 25 YEARS AND ABOVE) 
SALARY PER MONTH 


Profession N Median Mean S.D. 
Ьу ып аана degna .. 26 9326.00 9396.65 $260.50 
а аа “в Жи D. 
BWyer „...... 3 . á 2. 
Engineer ... ` 40 251.00 260.50 110.14 
Chemist susce ser арава а nnt 21 221.00 217.17 62 

dE e suena 20 217.67 216.02 60.31 


уь teacher ог геѕе 

unior coll | admin- 

res ege teacher or schoo! 277^ 14 211.00 214.70 | 
sins пригодна 0 dig Mec 22 183.14 191.40 
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The income of women is also related to their occupation, the higher 
professions and college teaching ranking first, followed by teachers 
below the college level, other professions, and lastly the business occu- 
pations. Table 47 gives median and mean salary per month according 
to occupational classification for the 196 women for whom information 
on this item was available. The public service and miscellaneous 


occupations were not included in the table because the number of 
cases was so small. 


TABLE 47 
Income or WOMEN By OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION (1940) 
SALARY PER MONTH 


N Median Mean S.D. 
12 $201.00 $215.63  ..... 


Classification 


A. Higher professions, college teaching, 
research 


54 171.54 167.59 37.77 


ФМУ, „ыызы кышкен 51 145.44 159.31 57.30 
D. Office and business occupations..... 79 116.56 113.61 30.76 


Income as RELATED TO EDUCATION 


College graduates in the gifted group, both men and women, earn 
more than nongraduates (see Table 48). It is necessary to emphasize, 
however, that the extent to which increased education exerts a causa- 
tive effect on income is a matter of inference. It is well known that to 
a considerable extent education acts as a selective agent. 


TABLE 48 
INCOME versus AMOUNT oF EDUCATION 
COLLEGE GRADUATES NOT COLLEGE GRADUATES 
Men Women Men 


Women 

(N=398) (N=142) (N=179) (N=61) 

Median income .... -...$216.50 $153.50 $170.34 $108.41 
Mean income .. .. 253.75 159.30 208.04 111.57 
a ors рар ЛЕСА. 154.05 54.56 164.73 42.59 


CR of means; Men college graduates vs. nongraduates — 3.15 


omen college graduates vs. nongraduates — 6.72 


Comparative DATA ON INCOME 


Comparative data are available on earned inco 


me in 1939 for two 
groups: (1) the total population as reported in the 


1940 United States 
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Census, and (2) college graduates in general as reported by Bab- 
cock.* Both of these reports are in terms of annual earned income. 
Accordingly, the yearly income of the gifted subjects has been com- 
puted from the salary per month reported in the 1939-40 Information 
Blank. 

The 1940 Census report gives the income for various breakdowns 
of the total population. For comparison with our subjects, we have 
selected the most favored group in the general population, namely, 
urban residents who were employed 12 months in 1939, exclusive of 
those on public emergency work. 

The median annual income from wages and salaries for United 
States males in this category was $1,389 for those of ages 25-34 as 
compared with $2,373 for all gifted men (ages 20-39) with full-time 
employment. The corresponding medians for women are $916 for the 
census group and $1,660 for gifted subjects. 

The median for employed gifted men was therefore nearly 70 
percent above that of the generality of employed males, and the median 
of employed gifted women was nearly 82 percent above that of 
employed women in the generality. | 

In the case of Babcock’s United States college graduates the dif- 
ferences are, as would be expected, much less striking. However, they 
still favor the gifted subjects in spite of the fact that 30 percent of 
gifted men and 33 percent of gifted women had not graduated from 
college. Median annual earnings for the two groups by age and sex 


are as follows: 
Under 30 Years 30-39 Years 
Men Women Men Women 
i j 2,021 
Gifted subjects ........e $2177 $1493 $2814 $24 
College graduates (Babcock)... 1,690 1,380 2,590 1,610 


Following are the proportions earning $5,000 or more per year: 


Under 30 Years 30-39 Years 
Wi M Women 
ue hag n E. 
i j 4.3 0.5 9.5 isa 
Gifted subjects ........++ n 29 de a 


College graduates (Babcoc 


Income As RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE 
an Concept Mastery scores 


Table 49 shows a peculiar trend of me r ; 
The mean score rises with 


for men with increase of earned income. 
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increase of income up to $200 a month then drops beyond salaries 
of $400 a month. However, the N’s are small in the extreme salary 
ranges, and the downward trend for incomes above $400 monthly is 
not very reliable. There is little relationship between income and 
childhood IQ in the range above 135, though the trend is similar to 
that observed in Concept Mastery scores. The Binet IQ's rise slightly 
with income to $300 then drop slightly as income increases beyond 
that point. These differences are too small to be reliable. 


TABLE 49 


INCOME OF MEN VERSUS INTELLIGENCE SCORES 
(AcE 25 Years AND Over) 


E d CHILDHOOD BINET то CONCEPT MASTERY SCORE 
Monthly Income N Men SD. N Mean SD. 
$100 or less .......... 14 147.7 — 15 92.5 22.0 

10L-200 „ъа еру 176 151.6 10.1 210 94.6 31.1 
201-800. „ьа 98 155.1 12.5 105 102.0 29.8 
301-400 ......... .. 37 152.5 10.1 42 102.8 30.9 
SOIT. scares we 13 152.8 i iie 22 96.3 27.9 
701 and above 10 149.5 sue 14 85.6 


The Binet IQ's of the women vary little with increases in earned 
income, the mean of those earning $200 a month and above being 
almost identical with that of women earning $100 or less. Concept 
Mastery scores show a fairly reliable increase up to $200. Table 50 
gives the means and standard deviations of both Concept Mastery 
Scores and Binet IQ's for women at the various income levels. 


TABLE 50 
INCOME or WOMEN VERSUS INTELLIGENCE SCORES 
CHILDHOOD BINET IQ CONCEPT MASTERY SCORE 
Earned 

Monthly Income N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. 
$100 or less .......... 35 150.4 9.9 33 86.3 29.3 
101-150 ... 65 152.8 10.4 70 93.2 27.2 
151-200 .. . 32 147.4 7.8 40 100.0 23.9 
201 and above ....... 13 150.1 adt 20 100.0 19.6 


Tue 1945 REPORTS on Occupation 


The Information Blank sent to the subjects in 1945 called for 
information on occupation and income for the calendar years 1941, 
1942, 1943, and 1944, The data on occupation and income will be 
summarized separately for men and women, 
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The 760 men reporting account for 93.6 percent of the number 
of men living in 1945. The figures on occupational status for 1941 are 
approximately the same as those shown in Table 35 for 1940, as the 
war had not yet had any marked effect. By 1944, however, the picture 
had changed considerably. Before the end of that year a total of 323, 
or 42.5 percent, of the men had entered military service. The student 
group of 1940 had completed or discontinued its work, and those of its 
members who did not go into service had entered upon professional 
or business careers. Changes in occupation of those employed in 1940 
ould be expected, the shift is toward greater 
representation in Groups I and II, the expected advances and promo- 
tions having been accelerated by wartime opportunities. No one was 


in Group VI in 1944, and at that date only 1.9 percent were in 
ith the 6.2 percent who were given this 


are also apparent. As W 


Group V as compared w 
classification in 1940. 
Among the 760 men reporting in 1945, the number who were 
civilians in 1944 was 477. This includes 19 who had been discharged 
from military service before 1944 as well as 19 who entered service 
during 1944, Of these 477, there was one who was a graduate student 
and teaching assistant, two were incapacitated through ill health, and 
one, discharged from the Army as psychoneurotic, was having serious 


adjustment difficulties and was not regularly employed. The 473 men 
gainfully employed in civilian occupations in 1944 were distributed as 
follows on the Minnesota scale: 


48.3 percent 


GROUT ogame TE: 

UT .. 32.0 percent 
с it БУНЕ .. 15.7 percent 
ES cman Ms ... 2.2 percent 
Group V илэ пене вани нанета 1.9 percent 


figures and those for 1940 are 
especially marked when account is taken of the discrepancies in the 


proportions who entered military service from the various occupa- 
tional groups. Group I contributed 41.4 percent to the armed 


forces; Group IT, 44.1 percents Group III, 40.6 percent; Group IV, 


30.0 percent; and Group у, 28.0 percent. No one was in Group VI 
at the time of entering the service. 

The 591 women reporting 17 
total. The proportion employed ful 


The differences between these 


1945 represent 92.1 percent of the 
1 time decreased from the 48.5 
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percent of 1940 (see Table 37) to 36.0 percent in 1944. Apparently 
the decrease was due about equally to marriage of those who were 
single in 1940, and the increasing number of children to be cared 
for. The proportion of married women employed decreased from 
31.9 percent in 1940 to 23.0 percent in 1944. College teaching 
or professions such as law, medicine, and psychology accounted for 
12.4 percent of the women with full-time employment. The remainder 
were employed as follows: teaching below the college level, 23.6 
percent; professions such as social work, librarianship, writing, eco- 


nomics, et cetera, 25.8 percent; office and business, 32.6 percent ; 
war industries, 5.6 percent. 


Tue 1945 Reports ON INCOME 


Information on income was available for 445 men and 199 
women not in military service. In line with the general trend there 
was a marked increase in the earnings of the gifted subjects during 
the war years, Among men, the 1944 median earned income for those 
in civilian life was $392.77 per month or $4,713 per year, an increase 
of 98.6 percent over the 1940 median annual income of $2,373. Earn- 
ing $5,000 per year or more were 45.4 percent; $10,000 per year or 
more, 13.5 percent; $15,000 per year or more, 7.9 percent; $20,000 
per year or more, 4.7 percent; and $25,000 per year or more, 3.6 per- 
cent. The range of earned income per year for men in 1944 was from 
$1,500 to $84,000. There were four men with earned incomes of $50,000 
or over. By age group the median earned income per year for men 
was as follows: under thirty years, $4,094; thirty to thirty-four 
years, $4,375; thirty-five to thirty-nine years, $4,893 ; forty to forty- 
four years, $4,600. 

There was also a marked increase in earned income for women 
between the years 1940-44. The median in 1944 was $2,550, an in- 
crease of 52.4 percent over the 1940 median of $1,660. The maxi- 
mum of $6,000 in 1940 has since been exceeded by 6 women, the 
highest income reported being $9,200. 

We do not have figures for 1944 on earned income for the United 
States generality of employed men and women, but the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute reported in 1947 the Proportions of United States 
families having annual incomes of specified amounts. Although the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute data are not strictly comparable to our 
own since they are for families and not individuals, and since they are 
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for 1946 when incomes were higher than in 1944, the following fig- 
ures are of considerable interest: 


Generality of United States Civilian Gifted 
Families (1946) Men (1944) 
(Percent) (Percent) 
Income levels: 
2.6 20.4 


$7,500 or over 
$5,000 or over 


7.4 45.4 


That is, the proportion of gifted men with incomes of $7,500 or over 
was in 1944 about eight times as great as the 1946 figure for United 
States families of this income level. The corresponding proportion 
earning $5,000 or over was approximately six times as great for gifted 
men as for the generality of United States families. 


SUMMARY 


The gifted men were classified as of 1940 according to the Minne- 
sota Occupational Scale into seven groups, and the percentage in each 
group has been compared with that in the total employed male 
population of California in 1940. Of the gifted men, 45 percent were 
in professions as compared with 5.7 percent of all California males, 
giving a ratio of about 8 to 1. Approximately 71 percent of the gifted 
men were in either Group I (professional) ог Group П (semipro- 
fessional or higher business occupations) as compared with 13.8 
percent of California men in general. This ratio is more than 5 to 1. 

Gifted subjects compared very favorably with two groups of col- 
lege graduates, one reported by Greenleaf and one by Babcock. Ap- 
proximately 55 percent of college men in general were in the pro- 
fessions or were owners, officials, ог executives, whereas 7 ii percent 
of the gifted men were in such occupations. The conclusion is that 
the gifted men, both college graduates and nongraduates, were filling 
positions of responsibility and exercising leadership to a reliably 
greater extent than the generality of college graduates. 

In the matter of unemployment, gifted men not only had a record 
far superior to that of California men in general, as reported in the 
United States Census reports for 1940, but also made a better i 
ing than the college graduates reported by Greenleaf and by ce à 
Less than 1 percent of the gifted men were unemployed in 1940 as 
compared with 11 percent of employable California males, 3.1 per- 
cent of Babcock's 1930-39 college graduates, 2.1 percent of men 
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in the same study who graduated in 1920-29 (1940 status), and 3.4 
percent of Greenleaf's college graduates of 1928-35 (1936 status). 

Of 617 women, 48.5 percent were employed full time, 42.0 per- 
cent were housewives without employment outside the home. Of the 
299 women with full-time employment, 43.5 percent were married, 48 
percent single, and the remainder separated, divorced, or widowed. 
Sixty-one percent of the employed women were in professional work, 
34.8 percent in business occupations, chiefly secretarial and clerical, 
1.3 percent in public service occupations, and 2.7 percent in miscel- 
laneous nonprofessional work. Only 27.8 percent of the employed 
were teachers, chiefly in colleges or secondary schools, while 34.8 per- 
cent were office workers or in business. The third most frequent occu- 
pation was social work, with 7 percent. The most notable thing about 
women’s occupations was the relative infrequency with which edu- 
cation was the chosen field. 

The occupational classification of the gifted men according to the 
Minnesota Occupational Scale has been compared with that of the 
fathers of the gifted (both sexes) on the same scale. The occupational 
status of the fathers was found to be very superior compared to the 
generality, but less superior than that of the gifted men. The incidence 
of professional occupations among gifted men is about eight times 
that for the generality; for fathers of gifted subjects it is about six 
times that of the generality. 

The men in the occupational groups of the Minnesota scale have 
been compared on childhood Binet 10 and on the 1940 Concept 
Mastery score. Group I ranked first in IQ, Group II second, and 
Group III third. Although these differences were not great in abso- 
lute score, they were statistically reliable. The occupations below 
Group III averaged about 6.5 points lower in IQ than Group I, and 
5.9 points lower than Group II. The differences in Concept Mastery 
according to occupational classification showed the same trend. When 
professions were compared on mean Concept Mastery score, college 
and university teachers ranked first and other leading professions 
in the following order: junior college teachers, author-journalists, 
physicians, lawyers, chemists, high-school teachers, and engineers. 

Women’s occupational status was not significantly related to child- 
hood IQ. There was more relationship between Concept Mastery 
score and occupational status, the women in the higher professions and 
college teaching being markedly superior. Other professions, such as 
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social work, librarianship, nursing, writing, ef cetera, were second ; 
teaching below the college level, third; and office workers and house- 
wives lowest on this test. 

Earned income of the gifted group was higher than that reported 
for the generality of college graduates of corresponding age, whose 
earnings, in turn, were considerably greater than those of unselected 
men and women. In 1940 the median earned annual income of the 
gifted men under thirty years of age was $2,177; of those thirty to 
thirty-nine it was $2,814. Babcock reports medians of $1,690 and 
$2,590 for the college men of corresponding ages investigated by him. 
The gifted women under thirty years earned a median annual in- 
come of $1,493 and those thirty to thirty-nine a median of $2,021 as 
f $1,380 and $1,610, respectively, reported 
of the same age. The data from Green- 
by the gifted sub- 


compared with medians о 
by Babcock for college women ў 
leaf substantiate the evidence for higher earnings 


jects than by college graduates in general. | | 
1 Group II (semiprofessional and higher busi- 


Men in occupationa € 
ness) had the largest earnings, the professions came next, and the 


clerical, sales, retail-business and skilled-trade occupations ranked 
third. Among the professions, the highest median incomes were 
earned by physicians, and the next in order were lawyers and engineers 
(both with a median of $3,012 per year), author-journalists, chemists, 


and university teachers. 
Income increased with a 


rise is more marked for men беды А 
Although the gifted group as a whole was superior im earning 


power to college graduates in general, income was also related to 
amount of education within the group. The 70 percent of men who 
were college graduates had a median income of $216 per month as 
compared with $170 per month for the 30 percent who were not 
college graduates. For the women graduating from college, the 
median salary per month was $154; for the nongraduates it was $108. 

By 1945 there had occurred а marked improvement both in occu- 
pational status as rated by the Minnesota scale and in earned income. 
The median earned income of men for 1944 was $4,713, or 98.6 
percent above that of 1940. In the same period the median for women 


increased by 52.4 percent. The proportion of gifted men with 1944 


income of $7,500 or over was about eight times as great as the pro- 
Я t income level in 1946. 


portion of American families at tha 


ge within the limits of our group, but the 
than for women. 


CHAPTER XV 


VOCATIONAL INTEREST TESTS 


One of the most valuable psychometric techniques thus far devised is 
Strong’s test of occupational interests. The test is especially useful 
in vocational counseling of college students, and it is also helpful in 
dealing with problems of occupational adjustment among older per- 
sons. The scores it yields tell us to what extent a given person’s in- 
terests, attitudes, likes, and dislikes resemble or differ from those that 
characterize persons who are successful in given occupations. Retests 
of the same subjects over a ten-year period have shown that interests 
of the kind measured by the test are relatively permanent, and that the 
scores yielded for various occupations have a fairly high degree of 
reliability. Since the test measures factors which are largely inde- 
pendent of intelligence, it was hoped that it would throw light on the 
vocational success or failure of our gifted subjects. 

The test was given in 1940 to 627 men and 200 women. It was 
given only to those women who expressed a desire to take it, Apart 
from the fact that not many of our women were interested in occu- 
pational careers, the test is less satisfactory for women than for men. 
For one thing, it is much more difficult to secure valid norms for 
women because the woman’s choice of an occupation is so likely to be 
determined by other factors than her interest patterns. Our sum- 
mary of occupational interest Scores will accordingly be limited to 
those for men, 

As a measure of economy we had the Strong blanks scored for 
only 26 items, including, besides occupational level and та. 


sculinity- 
femininity, the following 24 Occupations : 
Artist Mathematics-science teacher 
Psychologist Personnel 
Architect Y.M.C.A. general secretary 
Physician Social science teacher 
Engineer City school superintendent 
Chemist Minister 
Production manager Musician 
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Certified public accountant Sales manager 

Accountant Life insurance salesman 

Office worker Lawyer 

Purchasing agent Author-journalist 

Banker President of manufacturing 
concern 


The decision not to score the test for all the occupations for which 
norms were available was unfortunate in view of the fact that only 
about half of the subjects who took the test were in the 24 occupations 


Scored. 
Scores IN Own OccuPATION 


Strong has furnished abundant evidence of the relationship be- 
tween occupational success and a subject's interest score in his own 
Occupation. Although the predictive value of the score differs from 
Occupation to occupation, in a majority of cases a score below B+ is 
relatively unfavorable to success. It will, therefore, be interesting to see 
what proportion of gifted men fall within the “success area.” 

Of 360 men who were scored in their own occupations, 64.7 per- 
cent rated A, 13.6 percent B+, 11 .6 percent B, and only 10.1 percent 
below B. As shown in Table 51 the proportion of high interest ratings 


was greatest in the upper census groups. 


TABLE 51 


DISTRIBUTION oF INTEREST RATINGS IN OWN OCCUPATION BY Census GROUPS 


CENSUS GROUPS 


Group I Group II Group III or Lower 
Interest rating N Percent N Percent N Percent 
72.1 46 62.2 32 45.1 
9.3 13 17.6 16 22.5 
11.6 10 13.5 7 9.8 
6.9 5 6.8 16 22.5 
А and B+ ........ 175 814 59 79.8 48 67.6 


The drop in A ratings is very marked below Census Group x 
When we combine A and B+ ratings the drop is found only in Census 
Group III or lower. The B ratings remain fairly level, but ratings 
below B are nearly three and a half times as frequent in Census Group 


III or below as in Census Groups I or П. u ad 
We have broken down Census Group I for the vocations in which 
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our men numbered 20 or more. This gave six professional groups in 
which the proportion of A and B+ ratings combined was as follows: 


Percentage 

N Aor B+ 
CHEMISES) RR 23 100.0 
Author-journalists as 21 95.2 
Engineers ..... .. 44 93.2 
Teachers .. „+ 20 80.0 
Physicians . ss 35: 74.3 
ПУЗ: у. аана sacs ese ce sisi ЖИЙ 66.0 


The proportions of high ratings for chemists, author-journalists, and 
engineers were in marked contrast to those for teachers, physicians, 
and lawyers. Only two-thirds of the lawyers, three-fourths of the 
physicians, and four-fifths of the teachers received a rating of A or 
B+ in their own professions. The relatively low proportion of high 
ratings made by these three groups is not caused by lower reliability 
of the scales for their respective professions. Conceivably it could be 
due either to the presence of an excessive number of vocational mis- 
fits or to less marked channelization of interest patterns among men 
who become lawyers, doctors, or teachers, Both of these factors may 
be involved, but the latter explanation seems to be the more probable. 

When ratings “in own occupation” were broken down by age, the 
proportion of A and B+ scores was found to remain practically con- 
stant for age groups 25 or below, 26-28, 29-31, 32-34, and 35-39. No 
difference even approached reliability. Nor was there a very significant 
difference between college graduates and nongraduates in the propor- 
tion of high ratings in their own occupations. For 272 graduates the 


proportion of A and B+ ratings was 77.8 percent ; for 88 nongradu- 
ates it was 80.7 percent. 


Mean МОМВЕК or Нісн RATINGS PER SUBJECT 


Table 52 summarizes the data on the mean number of occupations 
(among the 24 occupations scored) in which the individual subjects 
obtained a rating of A or B+. The material was broken down for 
Census Groups I, II, III, IV to VI, and for a student group. It will 
be seen that the mean number of high ratings in both Census Groups 
I and II was about one greater than in Groups III and IV or lower. 
The mean for students was close to that of Census Groups I and II. 
The drop from Groups I and II to Group III or lower is statistically 
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significant, the critical ratio of the difference between Group I and 
Group III being 3.8. 
TABLE 52 


NUMBER OF COMBINED A AND B+ INTEREST RATINGS BY 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


N Mean S.D. 

Census Group І ...........-.....:. 274 6.34 2.22 
Census Group II .................. 145 6.20 2,13 
Census Group III .......... 121 5.38 2.33 
Census Groups IV-VI ............ 44 5.14 2.16 
Students н 31 6.29 2.08 
Above groups combined ........ 615 6.03 2.25 


For men in those professional vocations which include 20 or more 
of our gifted subjects, we find the following mean numbers of A and 


B+ scores combined : 
N Mean S.D. 


Teachers ..... e IH 6.94 2.00 
Author-journalists i 6.76 2.31 
Chemists ......... mmn "n 6.52 1.91 
Physicians .... mát H4 4 
Lawyers ..... оен у E 

па сен $78 1.56 


Engineers ....... еен" 


The critical ratio of ће drop in mean from teachers to lawyers is 2.3; 


from teachers to engineers, 3.4. 
The mean number of high ratings remained almost constant from 


age to age. The lowest mean for any age was 5.9; the highest, Bel 
The mean does vary, however, with the amount of education. For 
426 who had graduated from college it was 6.3; for 181 nongraduates, 
5.4. The latter difference is highly reliable (CR = 4.2). It is not easy 
to interpret this relationship of high scores to the amount of educa- 
tion, especially as no difference was found between graduates and non- 
graduates in the proportion rating high in their own occupations. 
We have compared the monthly earned incomes of 38 men, who 
received from 0 to 2 ratings of A or B+, with the incomes of 24 men 
who received 10 or more such ratings- The respective means were 


$242.60 and $271.33. 
OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST LEVEL 


The score on occupational interest level (OL) is a measure of the 


extent to which one’s interests diverge from those of the typical un- 


skilled laborer. It is an index of how aristocratic one’s interests are. 
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Strong has reported that in a given occupation it usually tends to be 
higher for men whose work is managerial in character, and he quotes^?* 
with approval Darley's definition of occupational level as “a quantita- 
tive statement of the eventual adult ‘level of aspiration,’ representing 
the degree to which the individual’s total background has prepared him 
to seek the prestige and discharge the social responsibilities growing 
out of high income, professional status, recognition, or leadership in 
the community... .. "d 

Occupational level scores were available for 627 gifted men, who 
gave a mean standard score of 56.9, with S.D. of 6.8. The mean did 
not vary significantly with age, and was only slightly higher for col- 
lege graduates (57.8) than for nongraduates (55.3). It was expected 
that the interest level score would be related to occupational status, 
and this was found to be the case. The mean for Census Groups I and 
II was 58.2; for Groups III and below, 54.2. 

Strong reports a mean OL score of 61.7 for professional groups 
which is 3.8 points above the mean of our gifted men in the professions. 
His data show a mean of about 45 for semiskilled and unskilled 
laborers, but the overlap is great between any two occupations com- 
pared—even between professional and semiskilled occupations. He 
finds, however, that a score as low as 40 is usually indicative of less 
than skilled-trade level. Of 627 gifted men, only 7 (1.1 percent) had 
OL scores below 40, and only 20 (3.2 percent) had scores below 45. 


Below score 50 were 81, or 13 percent. A score of 60 or higher was 
made by 234, or 37 percent. 


Mascutinity-FEMININITY OF INTERESTS 


The Strong M-F score is not to be confused with the M-F score 
based on the test devised by Terman and Miles. The two tests cor- 
relate in fact only to the extent of about .50 for members of a given 
sex. Strong’s M-F score measures the extent to which one’s attitudes, 
likes, and dislikes, as disclosed by his occupational interest test, diverge 
from the average for the generality of the same sex, Strong’s data 
indicate that the score has a fairly high reliability and that it is not 
greatly influenced by age between the late teens and middle life. 

The mean M-F standard score of our 627 gifted men was 46.9. 
For the different age groups the means were all in the narrow range 
between 45.5 and 49.3. The mean for college graduates was 46. 1; 


* See page 204 of the reference, 
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for nongraduates, 48.4. The mean M-F scores were as follows for 
the subgroups in Census Group I which included 20 or more subjects: 


M-F Scores M-F Scores 
Mean Mean 
Engineers 55.7 College teachers ......... 43.3 
Chemists ... „= D205 Teachers below 
Physicians . mE 4553 college level ........... 41.7 
LaWYSES Т 43.7 Author-journalists ....... 36.5 


Strong reports a mean M-F score of 47.7 for a miscellaneous 
population of adult men, almost exactly the same as that for our 
gifted men, and a mean of 49.5 for college students. His data show 
a mean decrease of 4.6 points from age sixteen to thirty-seven, whereas 
for our gifted men there is a slight increase from the age group below 
twenty-five to the age group thirty-five to thirty-nine. Strong reports 
the following mean M-F scores for certain occupations: engineers, 
61.9; chemists, 57.1; physicists, 55.7; psychologists, 47.9 ; lawyers, 
47.0; physicians, 46.4; city school superintendents, 44.6; musicians, 
40.6; ministers, 35.1; artists, 33.0; author-journalists, 31.8. These 
irly closely with the means of gifted subjects in the 

Both on the Strong test and the Terman- 
-F score is especially low for male musicians, 


means agree fa 
professional subgroups. 
Miles test, the mean M 
artists, ministers, and author-journalists. 

Of our 627 gifted men, 37, or about 6 percent, tested below 30; 
and 86, or 13.7 percent, tested below 35. The masculinity scores of 
men in our group who are known to be homosexuals tend to run low, 
while, for the few women who are known to have had a record of 
homosexuality, they tend to run high. However, it would be a grave 
error to assume that any M-F score approaching the mean of the op- 
posite sex justifies in itself a diagnosis of homosexuality. One may be 
a fairly pronounced invert in sex temperament without being at all a 
sex invert in the usual sense. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Strong finds his M-F scores to be negatively correlated with 
occupational level (r = —.41). In other words, the farther one’s in- 
terests are from those of unskilled laborers, the lower the M-F score 


is likely to be. 


VALUE OF THE STRONG TEST 


th gifted subjects has provided con- 


Our use of the Strong test wi c 
d indirect, of its value as a tool in 


siderable evidence, both direct an 
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vocational counseling. As we have shown in chapter xxiii (pp. 
311 ff.), scores of B— or lower on the occupation in which the subject 
is engaged are nearly five times as numerous among the least Success- 
ful men as among the most successful. The most successful also differ 
from the least successful in the greater number of occupations on 
which high interest scores are obtained, the average number being 
twice as great for the former as for the latter. Men who drift from 
job to job (vocational floaters) in many cases have few if any high 
scores on the Strong test. A good many who, in 1940, scored low on 
the occupation they were following, have since changed to an occupa- 
tion in which they scored high, and almost every such change has led 
to greater success. Some of these were in the process of shifting their 
occupation at the time the test was taken. One of them was a chemist 
with a low score in chemistry and high scores in occupations having to 
do with human relationships ; he had already entered a graduate school 
of business and has since made a brilliant record in the field of labor 
relations. Another was an engineer in a leading airplane factory who 
was beginning to find himself much more interested in management 
than in engineering ; 
Score in business management confirmed the wisdom of the shift he had 
begun to make. The situation was analogous in the case of a rather 


larly interesting: C for musician and A's for lawyer, 
author-journalist. This man, after teaching music 
college, had already decided that he was vocationall 


psychologist, and 
for six years in 


r author-journalist by the 
doin Prize in literature at 
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The Strong Vocational Inter 


est Test, revised edition, was given in 
1940 to 627 gifted men and 200 


gifted women. We have statisticized 
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the scores made by the men on 24 occupations, on occupational level 
and on masculinity-femininity. 

Of the scores on the occupation in which the men were engaged, 
64.7 percent were A, 13.6 percent were B+, 11.6 percent were B, 
and only 10.1 percent were below B. From these figures it appears 
that not over 10 or 20 percent of the gifted men are following a 
vocation which is markedly out of line with their interest patterns. 
However, the proportion of low ratings in own vocation is nearly five 
times as great among the vocationally least successful as among the 
most successful. 

The data were sorted according to number of occupations (out of 
the 24 occupations scored) in which a rating of A or B+ was made. 
The mean number of A or B+ scores per man dropped from 6.34 for 
those in Census Group I to 5.14 for those below Census Group III. 
For men in the professions, the mean was highest for teachers and 
author-journalists, somewhat lower for chemists and physicians, and 
lowest of all for lawyers and engineers. It appears that in this group 
of subjects the interest patterns of lawyers and engineers are definitely 
more specialized than those of teachers and author-journalists. The 
mean number of high ratings per man was unrelated to age and only 
moderately related to income; however, it was reliably higher for 
college graduates than for nongraduates. 

The mean score on occupational interest level was, as would be 
expected, higher for men in Census Groups I and II than for those in 
Census Group III or below, but the difference was not great. For only 
a very small proportion of the group was it as low as Strong’s norms 
for men in the skilled or semiskilled occupations. 

The mean masculinity score of our men on the Strong test was 
almost exactly the same as that reported by Strong for a miscellaneous 
population of adult males. The mean was only slightly related to 
age or to amount of education. Among gifted men in the professions, 
the mean masculinity score was highest for engineers and chemists. 
Below these, in order of decreasing score, were physicians, lawyers, 
college teachers, teachers below college level, and author-journalists. 
The artists and musicians also averaged low in M-F score. 

Our results show that the Strong test is an extremely valuable aid 
in the educational and vocational guidance of gifted subjects. Few 
men are very successful who score low on the occupation in which 


they are engaged. 


CHAPTER XVI 


AVOCATIONAL AND OTHER INTERESTS 


Avocational interests are a valuable index of the extent to which an 
individual has developed a well-rounded personality. Historical 
geniuses afford numerous examples of the one-track mind that results 
from the lack of such interests, but among them are still more numer- 
ous examples of the breadth of interests and richness of personality 
that a one-track mind can never achieve. One thinks in this con- 
nection of such geniuses as da Vinci, Copernicus, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Thomas Jefferson. 

All who have studied gifted children agree that the vast majority 
of them are characterized by their spontaneous interests in many fields. 
Only rarely does one concentrate all his attention upon a single line 
of mental activity. This does sometimes happen in the case of lightning 
calculators, chess players, or musicians, but the interests of the typical 
gifted child are usually many sided. It is possible that school life may 
Occasionally starve out some of the gifted child's spontaneous en- 
thusiasm for things in general, or it may be that maturation itself 
tends to produce such a result. At any rate, it seemed important to 
investigate the extent to which our adult gifted subjects have continued 
to cultivate interests not directly connected with their vocational 
pursuits. In the attempt to find at least a partial answer to this question 
we included in the General Information Blank of 1940 questions 
calling for information on avocational activities, reading habits, and 
amount of interest in twelve specific areas.* 


МОМВЕК AND KIND оғ AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Part 25a of the blank asked subjects to list their avocational 
activities and hobbies and to indicate the degree of interest in each. 
The percentage of men and women listing various numbers of activities 
is shown in Table 53, while Table 54 gives the frequency with which 
the leading avocational interests were mentioned, Responses on the 
* See Appendix, page 407. 
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number of avocational interests were received from 661 men and 535 
women. 


TABLE 53 
NUMBER OF AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Men Women 

(N=661) (N=535) CR 

Percent Percent 
14.9 24 
21.9 es 
23.2 
18.7 ate 
21.3 3.0 


e available with which to compare the data of Table 


No norms ar 
53, but we should be greatly surprised if an unselected population 


would be found to have as many avocational interests as these subjects. 


Nearly two-thirds reported 2 or more such interests, and better 
than one-third reported 3 or more. Women showed greater vari- 
ability than men; more women reported that they had no avoca- 
tional interests, while at the other extreme a reliably greater number 
of them reported 4 or more. The critical ratios of these sex differences 
are 2.1 and 3.0, respectively. 

In Table 54 the percentage figures showing the frequency with 
ional interests were mentioned are based on 
d having one or more such 
re lacking. It is interesting, 
both sexes. Omitting the 
photography for men and 


which particular avocat 
the 589 men and 455 women who reporte 
interests. Here again comparative norms а 
however, that sports held first place with 
“miscellaneous” group, second place went to 


TABLE 54 
INCIDENCE OF SPECIFIC AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Men Women 

Percent Percent CR 
Sports сељана урка кво insert 61.8 46.4 5.0 
Photography . 30.7 13.9 6.8 
Music ..... . 28.4 44.4 5.4 
Gardening ..----- . 16.8 33.4 6.2 
Reading; study .. „ 19.1 18.9 2.5 
Collections... а 10:7 13.9 1.5 
Woodworking, shop, etc. . 10.5 2.6 5.4 
Writing «má .. 10.0 14.9 2,3 
Arts; crafts ..- ve du 20.4 8.4 

. 40.6 41.3 0.2 


Miscellaneous* сене: 
* The avocations classified as miscellaneous covered a wide range of interests, and the 
пу of the above categories. 


number naming any one was smaller than in а: 
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to music for women; third place to music for men and to gardening 
for women. Interests mentioned reliably oftener by men included 
sports (CR = 5.0), photography (CR = 6.8), and woodworking or 
shop (CR= 5.4). Mentioned more often by women were arts and 
crafts (CR — 8.4), music (СЕ = 5.4), and gardening (CR=6.2). 
Making collections, which was one of the leading hobbies of these 
subjects in childhood, had become relatively rare by 1940. 


Reapine Hasits 


Part 25b of the questionnaire requested information on the kinds of 
books preferred and called for examples of books read during the 
previous year. The names of magazines read “fairly regularly” were 
also requested. The responses covered a wide range and involved 
tabulations too complex to report in full. Table 55, which summarizes 
the data on types of books preferred, is based on statements regarding 
kinds liked and on illustrations given. Table 56 lists the ten magazines 


TABLE 55 
Kinps or BOOKS PREFERRED 


Men (N=695) Women (N=555) 
Percentages Percentages 
паст vs oe эз ne Пени ИИ 77.0 91.0 
Fiction, classic or current 
Detective novels 
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Essays ..... 

ЮПОГЕ:ВЁЮНӨВ: as i ше а биља 
History (including geography, travel, bi- 

ography, and current affairs) 
Social sciences 
Pureisclente ааа eee sisse os 
Philosophy (including psychology) 
Fine arts 
Useful arts .. 
Religión. =... 
General works (encyclopedia, 


m 00 
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most frequently mentioned as read “fairly regularly.” Information on 
these items was available for 695 men and 555 women. 

Our classification of book preferences was for the most part based 
on the library Dewey Decimal System, the divisions of which approxi- 
mate a universal system of categories. The subheadings have been re- 
tained under "literature," since the diversity of interests among the 
gifted subjects shows up so strikingly in this section. To the ten 
Dewey headings have been added four very general and, therefore, 
unclassified responses: “nonfiction,” “all,” “very little," and “none,” 
since some subjects phrased their responses only in these terms. 
The subjects who gave no response at all to this item have been com- 
bined with those who indicated that no books were read by answering 
“none.” The figures after the various headings represent the propor- 
tion of men and women expressing interest in each type of book. Since 
no restriction was placed on the number of preferences which might 
be indicated, a single individual sometimes mentioned several kinds 


of preferred books. 


Although the rank order of the ten Dewey categories is almost 


identical for the two sexes, there are interesting and striking sex 
differences, Literature and history overshadowed all other types of 
reading in popularity, with 77 percent of men and 91 percent of 
women giving preferences classifiable under literature, and approxi- 
mately 51 percent of men and 83 percent of women naming preferences 
in the field of history and allied subjects. Next in order of popularity, 
but far below, came the social sciences with 17 percent of men and 11 
percent of women. Pure science ranked fourth among men with 16 
percent, but was nosed into fifth place among women by philosophy 
(including psychology). The proportion of either sex who reported 
reading books in the remaining fields ranged from less than 10 percent 
to less than 1 percent. . 
Some of the subheadings under literature outnumbered in fre- 
quency of mention any one of the six categories below social science. 
Fiction (classic or current) was the reading preferred by 34 percent of 
men and 44 percent of women. Detective novels were named by 15 
percent of men and 13 percent of women. Historical and social novels 
were mentioned by 13 percent of men and 12 percent of women. 
Magazine reading covered a wide range, wart sex naming a total 
of more than two hundred periodicals read “fairly regularly." Table 
56 gives the proportion who read each of the ten most frequently men- 
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tioned nonprofessional publications, and also the proportion who 
stated that they read journals devoted to their own business or pro- 
fessional field. Time, Reader’s Digest, and Life were by far the most 
popular magazines with both men and women. Time held first place 
with men, claiming approximately 50 percent of those reporting, and 
Reader's Digest led with women (64 percent). Reader's Digest was 
second in popularity with men (47 percent) while Life held second 
place with women (46 percent). Life was in third place with men, and 
Time in third place with women. The next most popular magazine 
with each sex was Saturday Evening Post, but the proportion naming 
it was low compared to any of the three favorites (29 percent of men 
and 24 percent of women). 

One-third of the men and 10 percent of the women listed as read 
“fairly regularly” one or more business or professional journals of 
the field in which they were engaged. Any professional publication 
named outside of the respondent’s particular field of work was tabu- 
lated as avocational reading. 

The data we have summarized in this section indicate a reasonably 
wholesome situation with respect to avocational interests. Certainly 
there is nothing to indicate that gifted children after they have become 


TABLE 56 


TEN MAGAZINES Most FREQUENTLY MENTIONED AS READ 
“FAIRLY REGULARLY” 


Men (N=695) Women (N=555) 
Magazine Rank Percent Rank Percent 
07, 7 ae races sity eee. us КҮТ 1 49.5 3 42.3 
Readers Digest .................. 2 46.8 1 64.5 
НЕ ован осид 3 46.3 2 46.1 
Saturday Evening Post ............ E 28.9 4 23.8 
EODD E. gau Us 24 usur ade жазышка ass ad ario 5 20.6 7 12.4 
Iber Neu Жл. ттүү на 6 11.8 5 16.7 
POT за ан ee VA sls акаа» ыыы кс 7 8.6 — 
(uolo УО RR 8 8.3 ма TT 
т.с Гос. плетера a m iaa mui 9 8.2 8 11.7 
BSgPE sanoe „вачох 10 6.2 - TT 
Ladies Home Joursal 1... un dis 6 15.1 
Good Housekeeping ................. wes 9 11.0 
Dos 0. аи л Ка и каша а то ыры TU 10 9.7 
Business or professional journals 
in awi с р. dou evisos noms 94,5 9.9 


* The percentage here represents the number of persons w 
journals in their own professional field. The number of 
may range from one to any number. Some report a doze 


ho report reading professional 


publications reported by each person 
n or more. 
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adults tend to be particularly narrow in their interests. Just as in 
childhood, the opposite seems to be the case. It is important to bear 
in mind that the reports on avocational interests and reading are 
both for a period of life in which leisure is likely to be at a premium. 
Young men are getting started in their professional and business 
careers in а competitive society where success demands devotion of 
time and energy to the job itself. That the unmarried women who are 
employed are probably under less pressure than men may account for 
the greater number of avocational pursuits and greater amount of 
reading they report. The women who are married and, in addition to 
their duties as housewives, are employed outside the home, can have 
very little leisure. This is also true of the mothers of young children. 


SELF-RATINGS IN TWELVE SPECIFIC INTERESTS 


Part of item 25 in the General Information Blank called for self- 
ratings of interest in 12 specific fields : travel, outdoor sports, religion, 
mechanics, social life, literature, music, art, science, politics, domestic 
arts, and pets. The ratings were on a 5-point scale, 1 being defined 
as “very much,” 3 as “average,” and 5 as “none.” А cross-on-line 
technique was used. Such ratings were made by 693 men and 554 
women. Table 57 gives the mean ratings and the standard deviations 


separately for the sexes. 

Mean interest in the 
reliably higher for wome 
travel, science, sports, li 


twelve fields combined was slightly but not 
n. The five fields rated highest by men were 
terature, and music; the fields preferred by 


TABLE 57 

SELF-RATING OF INTEREST IN TWELVE SPECIFIC FIELDS 

Men (N=693) Women (N=554) 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. CR 
Jy EO oe ann 2.4 1.0 2.0 1.0 2.9 
Outdoor sports ..... án 2.5 1.0 29 1: 57 
Religion («esee skr ert теже 3 1.2 2.9 11 з 2 
ЕНЕГЕ ТЕРАС 2.9 1:2 4.1 1.0 18.7 
Soria) life орела ben 2.9 0.9 2.7 0.8 3.1 
Titaanit exci ease Sint 2.5 1.0 1.9 0.7 11.8 
MEOS a ce 2.5 1.1 А 1.0 7.0 
Te жей Н 3.1 154 2.6 1.0 8.1 
БОЗ уска „йанак ii one i ee" 2.3 i 2.9 1.0 10.3 
Роа. екиши» c os sea AES 2.6 1,1 2.9 К 5.1 
Domestic arts sise е кеенен 3.6 1.0 2.6 i 16.2 
Dèis ick nse dui ER Ia i жө AC ЯЕ l4 2.9 1.2 4.6 
2.8 0.9 2.8 0.8 1:3 


Average of twelve traitS «i? 
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women were literature, travel, music, art, and domestic arts. Three of 
the five highest were common to the sexes—literature, travel, and 
music. The two interests rated lowest by men were religion and do- 
mestic arts; for women, the two lowest ratings were mechanics and 
religion. | 

The extremely large sex differences in mechanics and domestic 
arts were to be expected; perhaps also the marked differences in 
literature and science. It may be surprising to some that the sex 
differences are no larger than they are in religion, outdoor sports, 
social life, politics, and pets. It is possible that there may have 
been some tendency for subjects to rate themselves in relation to a 
hypothetical average for their own sex, thus spuriously reducing the 
apparent amount of sex difference, but the data obtained provide no 
check on this possibility. 

Perhaps most readers would agree that in general the fields in 
which mean ratings were high are desirable interests. The converse 
can hardly be maintained ; religion, for example, was rated low in 
interest by both sexes, and politics and science were rated fairly low 
by women. 

Regarding religion, a special comment is necessary. Subjects often 
qualified their ratings on this field by specifying that they had an ob- 
jective interest in religions but that they were not religious. Others 
stated that they were religious in the spiritual sense but that they were 
not interested in formal religions. This field of interest should have 
been better defined in the rating scheme. 


SPECIAL ABILITIES AS RELATED TO Vocations AND АУОСАТТОХ5 


In connection with a study of the avocations of the gifted subjects, 
a glance at the special abilities shown by members of the group is of 
interest. Talent along such extracurricular lines as art, music, drama- 
tics, and writing were reported for many of the subjects in their school 
days. Such special ability has often been the determiner of the in- 
dividual’s vocation, but in a large number of subjects these talents 
have found their expressions in avocational pursuits. There are some 
40 professional writers (including journalists), 20 ог 25 у 
dramatic arts, 18 ог 20 professional musicians and 10 or 12 professional 
artists. Some of these have combined two vocations as, for example, 


the large proportion of professional musicians and artists who are full- 
time teachers of music or art, 


orkers in 
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Weare particularly interested here in those who have pursued their 
specialized gifts only as avocations. Considerable recognition has been 
won by some of these amateurs in the arts. Special ability in music 
has been noted frequently, and this talent more often than others has 
been turned to use as a means of livelihood while preparing for another 
profession. One brilliant young scientist began concert orchestra work 
at the age of fourteen, and later became a conductor of a civic orchestra. 
His musical gifts enabled him to finance several years of graduate 
study, and now provide a satisfying avocational outlet. Another man 
who was taking a premedical course at the university and earning his 
expenses by playing in a dance orchestra, found this side line so much 
to his liking and so lucrative that he gave up college and became a 
professional musician. He has been very successful as a composer, 
arranger, and conductor of music. 

Among those enjoying success in an avocational field are 4 school 
teachers—2 men and 2 women. All 4 have had paintings shown at 
important exhibits and have received good notices. Several who are 
interested in dramatics have written plays that have been produced by 
local theater groups; others with musical ability have had songs pub- 
lished or have written the musical score for operatic or theatrical pro- 
ductions. Still others with artistic talent have had cartoons and illus- 
trations accepted for publication. 

Writing, however, has become the most frequent outlet for 
special abilities in the adult years. Between 300 and 400 subjects 
have had material published. Only 26 men and 15 women are pro- 
fessional writers; for all the others literary expression is chiefly an 
avocational activity. Some of these would like, and hope someday, to 
devote all their time to writing. Besides more than a thousand pro- 
fessional papers, mostly on scientific and technical research, many 
articles have been published by members of the group on social prob- 
lems, economics, political science, law, art, music, et cetera. Articles, 
critiques, essays, short stories, and poems published in magazines and 
literary journals number around 270 for men and 40 to 50 for women. 
Several subjects have edited or have written for publications of limited 
circulation such as union papers, bulletins for employee or employer 
groups, trade journals, fraternity publications, religious periodicals, 
the Junior League magazine, et cetera. : 

One of the most versatile subjects is a woman who by thirty has 
had considerable success as a professional actress in major theatrical 
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productions, is a professional dancer, and has done the illustrations 
for textbooks in anatomy and physiology. Her achievements also in- 
clude championship ice skating, and two unpublished novels that have 
received encouraging comment. One of our most versatile men is a 
young psychiatrist who is also well known as a psychologist, and 
whose avocational interests have brought him national recognition 
among such diverse groups as semanticists and magicians. He writes 
with uncommon skill both technical monographs and popular science. 
Of particular interest in the discussion of special abilities are the 
later careers of the small group selected for intensive study because 
of marked literary talent shown in childhood. The literary juvenilia 
of this group are reported at length in Volume III of this series.” Of 
the 7 subjects (all girls) who were included in the final selection of 
children as showing the greatest literary promise, only one has achieved 
distinction as a writer. She has published two volumes of poetry and 
many poems, critiques, and essays in literary magazines. As for the 
others, one has written a great deal of advertising copy in connection 
with her work for an advertising agency and, as a leisure-time activity, 
has written several plays which have been produced by a community 
theater group, and many poems (not published). At present she is 
at work on a novel. One is a scientist who has published some 15 
scientific papers. Another whose interest in writing was superseded by 
interest in art has won considerable reputation as a sculptor. One, em- 
ployed as a press agent, has had several articles and one short story 
published and devotes her free time to a novel. Two are housewives 
who still write for their own amusement but have published little. 


SuMMARY 


Nearly two-thirds of the subjects reported active interest in two 
or more avocational pursuits, and more than one-third reported three 
or more. Women showed greater variability than men, more of them 
stating that they engaged in no avocational activities, and also more 
reporting several. The absence of any norms precludes a comparison 
with the generality in this matter, but the data indicated a considerable 
breadth and diversity of interests. 

Among avocational interests, sports held first place for both men 
and women. Photography was second in popularity with men and 


music second with women. Music rated third with men and gardening 
third with women. 
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Self-ratings on amount of interest in 12 specific fields were highest 
for men in travel and science, and for women in travel and literature. 
Rated lowest by men were religion and domestic arts; by women, 
mechanics and religion. 

Data presented in another chapter* indicate that the men who were 
most successful vocationally tended to have greater interest in most 
of these 12 fields than the men who were least successful. This was 
especially true of politics, literature, and social life, and to a lesser 
degree of travel, science, and music. 

Two aspects of reading habits were investigated : the kinds of books 
preferred, and the names of magazines read “fairly regularly.” Book 
preferences were classified under the ten headings of the standard 
library Dewey Decimal System. The general classification of literature 
was in first place, 77 percent of men and 91 percent of women mention- 
ing books in this category. A breakdown of the literature category into 
ten subheadings showed fiction to be by far the most popular reading 
in this classification. History (defined to include geography, travel, 
biography, and current affairs) was reported by 51 percent of men and 
83 percent of women. Least interest for both men and women was in 
religion, reference works, and philology. 

More than two hundred magazines were listed by the members of 
each sex as among those which were read “fairly regularly.” Time, 
Reader's Digest, and Life, in the order given, were the three most 
popular with men; Reader's Digest, Life, and Time ranked first, 
second, and third, respectively, in women's interest. 

Many of the subjects have displayed special abilities of various 
kinds which sometimes have given direction to their vocational careers, 
but which more often have found an outlet in avocational pursuits. 
Several members of the group have shown remarkable versatility in 


their interests and abilities. E. 
In appraising the avocational interests of our group, it is necessary 


to take account of the fact that the data here summarized were secured 
when most of the subjects were between the ages of twenty-five and 


thirty-five, а period in life when men were usually preoccupied with 


getting established in a business or profession, and when many of the 
women were absorbed in household duties and the care of young 


children. 


* Chapter xxiii. 


CHAPTER XVII 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


The General Information Blank of 1940 called for three kinds of data 
that will here be summarized: (1) a statement of political preferences, 


(2) information about voting habits, and (3) a self-rating on radical- 
ism-conservatism.* 


POLITICAL PREFERENCES 


Information on political preferences was secured from 568 men 
and 465 women. Table 58 summarizes the responses in the terms used 
by the subjects to characterize their preferences. Noteworthy facts 
include the following : 

Among the 1,033 subjects who responded to this item, we find, 
according to their own testimony, only one Communist. Combining 
those who labeled themselves as either “radical” or “socialist,” we 
have in this composite category 4.6 percent of men and 5.4 percent 
of women, or about 1 in 20 of the entire group. 

In both sexes and to about the same degree, “Republicans” 


TABLE 58 
POLITICAL PREFERENCES OF THE GIFTED Susjects (1940) 
Men Women 

Preference =e на. Se m 

N Percent N Percent 

None or undetermined .................. 41 72 45 9.7 
“Independent” 2:8 10 2.2 
“Communist” 0.2 0 0.0 
poc MM ин ыны 1.1 5 141 
SOCIALE MTM 3.5 20 4.3 
Чабра] sis ys iis isnon 13.0 58 — 12.5 
ENCODER. авина 3.5 8 17 
"Democrat" .....,...... 23.4 126 27.1 
“Republican” 38.9 176 37.9 
"Conservative" 6.3 17 3.7 

uror n эз ен ина кашы сысы 465 


* See Appendix, page 408, 
214 
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reliably outnumbered “Democrats.” If we combine “liberal,” “New 
Deal,” and “Democrat” into a single category, this will include 40.0 
percent of men and 41.3 percent of women. When we similarly com- 
bine “Republican” and “conservative,” the category includes 45.2 
percent of men and 41.6 percent of women, These combinations, if 
we can assume that they are legitimate, bring about a more even divi- 
sion between the two main political groups. In this connection it should 
be noted that in California, where a majority of the subjects reside, 
Republicans normally outnumber Democrats. 

The sex differences are small and statistically insignificant. This 
has also been found true of the general population, where the difference 
between the sexes in political alignment is rarely greater than 2 percent. 


VoriNG HABITS 


The data on voting habits include information from 646 men and 
508 women, or 1,154 subjects in all. The results are summarized in 
Table 59. 

To the extent that voting is evidence of good citizenship, the record 
of these subjects is very superior. More than 81 percent of both sexes 
reported that they were accustomed to vote at all elections, and an 
additional 10 percent reported that they vote at least in national 
elections. As compared with 91 percent of the gifted group who cus- 
tomarily vote in national elections, Connelly and Field"? report that 
only 62 percent of eligible voters in the country as a whole voted in 
the 1940 national election. In California the proportion was some- 
what larger, with 70 percent of the electorate voting, but this too is 
considerably below the percentage for our subjects. At the other ex- 
treme, 9.0 percent of gifted men and 7.5 percent of gifted women said 


TABLE 59 
Уотіхс Hasits oF GIFTED SuBJECTS 
Men Women 
a 
N Percent N Percent 
At all elections ...eesee t ... 527 81.6 414 81.5 
On national and state issues . а HM 2.2 6 1:2 
On national issues only ..... . 46 7.1 49 9.7 
On state issues only ...... s Д 0.2 1 0.2 
Occasionally ......--- c Al 3.3 20 3.9 
Not at all .......:..- 37 5:7 18 3.5 
646 508 


М for percentages -settee U 
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that they voted only occasionally or not at all. It is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that even so small a minority of intellectually superior 
persons should fail to participate regularly in this most essential pro- 
cedure of democratic government. 

Sex differences were as conspicuously absent in voting habits as 
they were in political preferences. It is particularly interesting that 
gifted women equal gifted men in their voting record, whereas in the 
country as a whole Connelly and Field estimate that only 40 to 45 
percent of the total vote is ordinarily cast by women. 


SELr-RATINGS ON RADICALISM-CONSERVATISM 


The self-rating on radicalism-conservatism (hereinafter designated 
r-c) utilized a cross-on-line technique in which the rating bar rep- 
resented a continuum ranging from "extremely radical" at one end to 
"very conservative" at the other. The responses were evaluated on a 
nine-point scale. The extreme left of the horizontal bar, defined as 
"extremely radical was coded 1; "tend to be radical" was coded 3; 
"average," 5; "tend to be conservative,” 7; and “very conservative,” 
at the extreme right, was coded 9. The intervening even numbers, 
2, 4, 6, and 8, represented the midvalues between the adjacent cate- 
gories. The directions were simple: “Rate yourself on the following 
Scale as regards your political and social viewpoint.” Only very 
Occasionally did a subject complain of ambiguity in the question, 
though an occasional respondent checked himself at one level on 
political and at another on social viewpoint. For all but a very few 


TABLE 60 
DISTRIBUTION ОЕ SELF-RATINGS ON RADICALISM-CONSERVATISM 
Men Women 

N Percent N Percent 
1. Extremely гайїса1................... 11 1.65 4 74 
2; 21 3.15 15 2.76 
3. Tend to be гтайїса1................... 120 17.99 83 15.29 
4. 116 17.39 83 15.29 
a E 141 21.14 168 30.94 
б. 59 8.85 55 10.13 
7. Tend to be conservative ............. 155 23.24 109 20.07 
8. : 23 3.45 17 18-13 
9. Very conservative 21 3.15 9 1.66 

543 

5.09 


1.61 
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subjects the ratings presumably represented a composite of their 
general attitude on political and social issues based, of courses, on their 
concept of the term “political and social viewpoint” and of what con- 
stitutes the “average” in this regard. 

The distributions, means, and standard deviations of r-c ratings 
from 667 men and 543 women, a total of 1,210 subjects, are given in 


Table 60. 


Although the mean was exactly the same for men and women, the 


dispersion was reliably greater for men (CR=3.0). When the 
ratings are thrown into three categories by combining (a) 1, 2, and 
3; (b) 4, 5, and 6; and (c) 7, 8, and 9, we get the following figures: 


Men Women 

Percent Percent 

a) On the radical side (1, 2, 3) 22.8 18.8 
. 47.4 56.4 


b) Average or near-average (4, 5, 6).. U 
29.8 24.9 


y more than half who rated 
than a quarter who rated 
de, and not much more than a fifth 
There are no comparative 


ally superior subjects are 


For the sexes combined we find slightl 
themselves as average or near-average, more 
themselves on the conservative si 
who rated themselves on the radical side. 


norms, but it appears that these intellectually | : 
inclined to steer a middle course between radicalism and conservatism. 


Probably some readers will think it regrettable that the politically 
conservative element in the group is as large as it is. 
ES OF RADICALISM-CONSERVATISM 


of men we have analyzed the r-c 


fication. The mean ratings were 
Occupational Scale * 


Some CORRELAT 
Occupational status. In the 
data according to occupational 
as follows for census groups 0 


case 
classi 
{ the Minnesota 
Group II Groups III-VI 

175) 


Goa (N=158) (N= 
м : ‚... 4.98 5.23 5.30 
weis eL. 19 us 
CR: I vs. I= 1.4 


The professional group was slightly less conservative than the other 
groups. Especially ean nie is the fact that men in the trades (skilled 
and semiskilled) small business, clerical and saleswork, as moh ee 


* See chapter xiv for description of this scale. 
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those in Group IV, averaged about the same as men in the higher 
business occupations. 
A comparison of the professions within Group I is also interesting. 


The mean self-ratings for the six professional groups of men which 
numbered 20 or more were as follows: 


N Mean S.D. 
Author-journalists |... eee este osos 23 37 1.6 
Teachers 4.6 1.7 
Chemists ... 5.2 1.4 
Doctors .... 5.3 1.6 
Engineers .. 5.4 1.9 
Lawyers 5.5 1.8 


Author-journalists were by far the most radical of the professional 
groups. Chemists, doctors, engineers, and lawyers were the most con- 
servative, while teachers held an intermediate position slightly to left 
of center.* 

Earned income. As in the case of occupational status, the com- 
parison here was limited to men. The means of the r-c ratings for 
the various income groups were as follows: 


Earned Income per Month 


$150 or less  $151-250 $251-350 Above $350 
(N=117) (N=254) (N=101) (N=70) 


Mean r-c rating ............ 4.99 5.12 4.91 5.79 
SUD ie sistens uda атны ere 1.89 1.82 1.68 1.76 


The three lower income groups did not differ reliably from each 
other, but the mean of these three groups combined was 5.04 as com- 
pared with 5.79 for the group earning more than $350 per month. 
The difference is quite reliable (CR — 3.3). That is, incomes above 


$350 are definitely associated with conservatism as measured by our 
rating scale. 


Amount of education, 


separately for college grad 
as follows : 


The mean of the r-c ratings was computed 
uates and nongraduates. The results were 


MEN WOMEN 
Nongraduates Graduates — Nongraduates 
(N=187) (N=353) (N=178) 
5.16 5.12 5.09 
1.85 1.61 1.61 


* The average r-c ratin, 


places them next to author-journalists for radicalism, 


g of the 9 clergymen in our group was 4.5, which 
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The differences between college graduates and nongraduates were 
unreliable and were in opposite directions for men and women. In this 
group, the amount of education is practically unrelated to social and 
political radicalism. 

Nervous and mental balance. Following are the r-c means accord- 
ing to 1940 ratings on mental health and general adjustment. On the 
latter variable the subjects were divided into three classes on the 
basis of rather extensive information: 1, “satisfactory”; 2, “some 
maladjustment” ; 3, “serious maladjustment.” 


EARS 2 dome Mal- <= Serious CR 
factory, adjustment dj А 
Men eee, че ase im eus 
Mean r-c гайпр............. 5.20 4.74 4.35 2.8 
Women (N=445) —— (N78) (N=21) 
Mean r-c rating ........-..... 5.19 4.76 4.29 2.9 


The trend in the above means is significant. In both sexes the 
tendency toward radicalism increased appreciably with the seriousness 
of nervous and mental symptoms. This finding is in line with data 
reported by Lasswell.?? 

Social adjustment. The 1922 ratings of social adjustment, based on 
numerous items of information furnished by parents, teachers, and 
examining physicians, showed only moderate relationship with the r-c 
ratings in the case of women and none in the case of men. The mean 
for 473 women whose social adjustment was rated as "satisfactory" 
on the 1922 data was 5.12. The mean for 21 women rated on the 1922 
data as having "some" or "serious" difficulty in social adjust- 
ment was 4.57. The difference in absolute terms is considerable, but 
because of the small N of 21 is not statistically reliable (CR — 1.3). 
Similar data on social adjustment in 1928 showed somewhat greater 
relationship with r-c ratings for men than for women, but again the 
relationship for neither sex was reliable. In the category, “‘satis- 
factory," 413 men had a mean of 5.18 on the r-c ratings, and 34 men 
with “some” to "serious" maladjustment had a mean of 4.62. The 
critical ratio of this difference is 1.5. The mean for 383 women 
rated "satisfactory" was 5.12, as compared with 4.95 for 20 with 
“some” or "serious" maladjustment. This difference is entirely unre- 
liable. 


Interest in religion, 
the subjects were asked in 194 


science, and politics. Of the 12 fields in which 
0 to rate themselves as to degree of 
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interest (see chapter xvi), 3 were selected for comparison with r-c 
ratings. These were religion, science, and politics. In the case of 
men, those who rated themselves as having “more than average” or 
“very much” interest in religion were a little more conservative than 
those who professed no interest. The means were 4.95 and 4.57 
respectively, and the critical ratio 1.7. However, the women with 
more than average interest in religion were very much more con- 
servative than those with no interest in religion. The mean for the 
former was 5.49, for the latter 4.38. The difference is highly re- 
liable (CR = 5.3). 

Subjects with “very much” interest in science were compared with 
those rating this interest as “slight” or “none.” For both sexes, those 
with very much scientific interest tended to be less conservative than 
those with slight or no scientific interest. In the former category, the 
mean r-c rating for men was 4.87 and for women 4.95. The mean 
for slight interest or none was 5.51 for men and 5.44 for women. 
The critical ratio of the difference between means is 2.6 for men and 
2.0 for women. 

Interest in politics was significantly correlated with radicalism for 
both men and women. Men with very much interest in politics had a 
mean of 4.70 on r-c ratings; those with slight or none, a mean of 
5.66. The difference is reliable (CR = 3.7). The women with top 
rating on interest in politics had a mean of 4.09 as compared with 
5.67 for those with slight or none (СЕ = 4.9). 

It should be pointed out that none of the groups in the foregoing 
comparisons rated either extremely radical or extremely conservative, 
for in no instance did the mean deviate as much as one sigma of the 
distribution from the middle point of the scale designated as “aver- 
age.” However, the tendencies toward radicalism or toward con- 
servatism, as the case may be, were sufficiently characteristic of each 
interest group to suggest genuine relationships. 

, RC ratings of Jewish subjects. The literature of race prejudice 
is filled with allegations about the part played by Jews in radical and 
revolutionary movements of many kinds. The Jewish subjects who 
rated themselves on this trait numbered 66 men and 51 women, and 
the means of these have been compared with the self-ratings of 601 
men and 492 women who were non-Jewish. For Jewish and non- 
Jewish men the respective means were 4.56 and 5.15 (the middle 
point of the scale being 5). The difference, with a critical ratio of 2.68, 
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approaches reliability. The means for Jewish and non-Jewish women 
were 4.25 and 5.16, respectively. This difference has a critical ratio 
of 4.50 and is therefore highly reliable. In other words, among 
Jewish subjects it is chiefly the women who rate themselves signifi- 
cantly more radical than do non-Jewish. On the other hand, there is 
less tendency among Jewish than among the non-Jewish subjects to 
rate themselves at either extreme of the r-c scale. Only one Jewish 
man rated himself as “extremely radical,” and one as “extremely con- 
servative,” and not a single Jewish woman rated herself at either of 
these extremes. Of non-Jewish subjects, 10 men and 4 women rated 
themselves as “extremely radical,” and 20 men and 9 women as 
“extremely conservative.” Actually, the Jewish subjects averaged 
no more radical than the teacher group (5 percent Jewish), and not 
nearly so radical as the author-journalists (less than 20 percent 
Jewish). Of doctors and lawyers, our two most conservative pro- 
fessional groups, 23 percent are Jewish. 

Correlation with Binet IQ and with vocational success. As shown 
in chapter xxi the subjects whose Binet 10 in childhood was 170 
or over tended to rate themselves slightly to the left of center on the 
т-с scale rather than slightly to the right as did the gifted group as a 
whole, The r-c mean for this selected group of highest IQ was 4.83 
for men and 4.90 for women. The number of cases with IQ’s above 
170 is too small to warrant conclusions, but the data indicate a tend- 
ency for the brightest among our group to be more liberal in their 
attitudes. 

Data summarized in chapter xxiii show that among men there 
was a tendency for the vocationally most successful to rate themselves 
as a little more radical than did the least successful. The respective 


e 4.96 and 5.11, a difference too small to be statistically 


means wer 
reliable. The significant fact is that the least successful were not, as 


some would have expected, more radical than the most successful. 
Marital adjustment. There was very little difference in the mean 
marital happiness score of subjects at the three levels of the r-c scale. 
In the case of men, the “radicals” (ratings 1-3) and the “conserva- 
tives” (ratings 7-9) were almost identical in mean marital happiness 
score, but the “average” group (ratings 4-6) was very slightly higher 
her two. The women showed a small 


in happiness score than the ot | 
but unreliable trend toward higher happiness score with increased 


conservatism. 
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SUMMARY 


Statements as to political preferences showed 45.2 percent of the 
men and 41.6 percent of the women to be “Republicans” or “conserva- 
tives,” and 40.0 percent of the men and 41.3 percent of the women to 
classify themselves as “liberal,” “New Deal,” or “Democrat” in po- 
litical alignment. There was only one professed Communist" in the 
group, and only about one subject in twenty was either a “radical” or 
“socialist” in political belief, Sex differences were negligible. 

In the proportion who vote regularly, the gifted group apparently 
excels the electorate in general, Ninety-one percent reported them- 
selves as voting in national elections, as against less than 65 percent 
of the United States electorate who voted in the 1940 presidential 
election. Contrary to the pattern in the general population, women 
in our group vote in as large proportion as the men. 

Self-ratings on radicalism-conservatism placed men and women at 
the same point, and almost exactly at the center of the scale in this 
regard. However, the dispersion was reliably greater for men. 

An examination of the men's self-ratings on radicalism according 
to occupation showed the professional group to be the most liberal in 
political and social viewpoint, the average falling very slightly to the 
left of center. Men in the semiprofessional and managerial occupa- 
tions were more conservative; farmers, retail dealers, clerks, sales- 
men, technicians, and those engaged in skilled or semiskilled trades 
Were the most conservative of all. Among the professions, author- 
journalists were the most radical, lawyers the most conservative. 

. А comparison of r-c ratings with income showed those men earn- 
ing above $350 per month to average reliably more conservative than 
those earning less than this amount, 

College graduates did not differ from nongraduates in radicalism- 
conservatism either in mean rating or in variability. 

The 1940 rating on mental health and general adjustment showed 
for both Sexes a reliable increase in tendency toward radicalism with 
increase in symptoms of nervousness and mental maladjustment. 

Childhood ratings on social adjustment (1922) showed only slight 
relationship with 1949 т-с ratings in the case of women and попе in 
the case of men. Social adjustment ratings of 1928 showed some re- 


lationship between adult radicalism and adolescent maladjustment for 
men, but practically none in the case of women. 
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The r-c ratings were compared with self-ratings obtained at the 
same time (1940) on the amount of interest in religion, science, and 
politics. Men with more than average or very much interest in re- 
ligion were slightly more conservative than those with no interest, 
and women with above-average interest in religion were signifi- 
cantly more conservative than those without religious interest. Both 
men and women with marked scientific interest tended to be less 
conservative than those with little or no interest in science. There 
was a marked increase in the tendency to radicalism with greater 
interest in politics among both men and women. 

Jewish subjects on the average showed somewhat more radical 
tendencies than the non-Jewish, the difference being statistically sig- 
nificant only for women. On the other hand, there were fewer ex- 
treme scores, either radical or conservative, among the Jewish sub- 
jects than among the non-Jewish. 

Subjects of IQ 170 and above rated themselves on the average 
slightly to the left of center, but the number of cases in this intellectual 
category is too small to permit conclusions. 

Marital happiness as measured by our test is not appreciably re- 
lated to self-rating on political and social viewpoint. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, MARITAL 
SELECTION, AND OFFSPRING 


By the middle of 1940, information was available on the marital history 
of 800 men and 624 women. Of the men, 69.5 percent had been 
married one or more times; of the women, 71.6 percent. These 
figures must be considered in relation to the age of the subjects at 
that time. As we shall see later, the incidence of marriage in the 
group increased considerably between 1940 and 1946, and further 


increase, may, of course, be expected. Table 61 shows the incidence 
of marriage to 1940, 


TABLE 61 
INCIDENCE OF MARRIAGE то 1940 
N PERCENTAGE WHO HAVE MARRIED 
Age Groups Women Men Women 
Winder. 20 аса 6 0.0 0.0 
20-24 .. көне 66 30.5 54.7 
25-29 .. 311 62.3 73.0 
30-34 .. 212 86.2 76.9 
35-39 ны 29 83.8 72.4 
Ages 20-39 ...... yis 618 69.8 72.3 
Ages combined 624 69.5 71.6 


The mean age at marriage (first marriage if more than one) was 
25.2 for men and 23.4 for women. The medians were 24.4 years 
and 22.4 Years for men and women respectively. The S.D. of the 
age distribution Was 3.1 years for each sex. Men ranged in age at 
marriage from 18 to 36 years and women from 16 to 34 years, with 


1.7 percent of men and 9.8 percent of women marrying before the 
age of 20. 


Comparative data on 
are available from the 
Census gives the follow 


the marriage rate in the general population 
United States Census reports? The 1940 
ing figures on incidence of marriage for the 
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United States total population, and for California population in the 
age range 20 to 39 years. 


PERCENTAGE WHO HAVE MARRIED 


Total United States Population Total California Population 


Age Male Female Male Female 
% % % % 

po ———— 2758. 52.8 27.3 59.5 

25-29, iced es s кк» ак 64.0 77:2 62.8 81.9 

о Рианна 79.3 85.3 76.9 88.6 

35-39 vs sue eee 84.7 88.8 81.9 91.2 


20-39.................... 63.0 75.1 62.2 80.2 


The incidence of marriage among gifted men to 1940 was reliably 
above that of the generality, either in the United States as a whole 
or in California. However, a slightly smaller proportion of gifted 
women had married than of the generality of women in the United 
States, and a reliably smaller proportion of the gifted than of the 
generality of California women. Perhaps the fairest comparison is 
that with the California population. For the age range 20-39 the 
figures are as follows: gifted men, 69.8 percent as compared with 
62.2 percent of all California men; gifted women, 72.3 percent as 
compared with 80.2 percent of all California women. 

Since our group resembles the college population more than the 
general population in such respects as intelligence, socioeconomic 
status, education, and occupation, a comparison of marital status with 
that of college graduates is of particular interest. Babcock’s The U.S. 
College Graduate* furnishes data for comparison with college gradu- 
ates by age groups. His report is based on 10,146 cases, a cross sec- 
tion of all living college graduates of the United States “so distributed 
as to age, sex, geography and other factors as to be faithfully rep- 
resentative of the whole body.” Table 62 shows the incidence of 
marriage in two age ranges (below 30, and 30 to 39) for (1) Bab- 
cock’s college graduates, (2) college graduates in the gifted group, 


and (3) the total gifted group. ps 
It will be seen from the table that the incidence of marriage for 


Babcock's college graduates is far below that for the total gifted group 
or for the gifted college graduates. For example, the percentage of 
women college graduates in the gifted group below the age of 30 who 
have married is more than twice that for Babcock's generality of 
women graduates; for women in the age range 30 to 39, the dif- 
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TABLE 62 


INCIDENCE OF MARRIAGE FOR Bazcock's COLLEGE GRADUATES, 
GIFTED COLLEGE GRADUATES, AND TOTAL GIFTED GROUP 


THOSE WHO ARE, OR HAVE BEEN, MARRIED 


Under 30 Years 30-39 Years 
Men Women Men Women 

p % % % 
1. Babcock’s college graduates ........... 35.0 33.6 77.4 59.9 
2. Gifted college graduates ............... 58.5 68.8 84.3 71.5 
3: Total gifted groüp. sisccenoienecencerswcs 56.6 68.7 85.6 76.3 


ference is much less marked but is statistically quite reliable. In the 
case of male college graduates, the proportion below the age of 30 who 
have married is nearly 1.7 times as high for the gifted as for Bab- 
cock's group, but the difference is relatively small for the age group 
30 to 39. The incidence of marriage in the total gifted group differs 
little from the incidence for the gifted college graduates; however, in 
the case of women aged 30 to 39, the incidence is somewhat lower for 
the gifted college graduates than for the total of the gifted women. 
Keys, in his monograph, The Underage Student in High School and 
College, points out the negative relationship between marriage and 
higher education for college women and cites several studies as evi- 
dence. Regarding University of California women he says: "Of nine 
thousand alumnae reached in compiling the 1934 directory, only one 
in ten was married before the age of 25 and even by age 35 barely 
three-fourths were married." The accelerated group studied by 
Keys, however, presents a picture more closely resembling our own 


data, 59 percent of his accelerated girls having been married by the 
age of 25. 


INCIDENCE OF MARRIAGE то 1946 
Our information on marria 
is not complete, but it is estimate 
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ality of men either in the United States as a whole or in California, 
and somewhat less in the case of women. A comparison of the marital 
status of our group as of 1945, ranging in age from 20 to 44, with the 
generality in that age range as reported in the 1940 Census gives the 
following figures: 


1940 cENsuS 1940 CENSUS 1945 
Total United States California FOLLOW-UP 
Population Population Gifted Subjects 
Ages 20-44 Ages 20-44 Ages 20-44 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Percentage who have 
married ......... 66.7 77.7 66.5 83.6 84.4 84.2 


That is, by 1945 the proportion of gifted women who had married was 
reliably higher than that for the generality of women in the United 
States, and almost exactly the same as for the generality of California 
women, whereas the proportion of gifted men who had married by 
that date was about one-fourth higher than for the generality of men 
either in the United States as a whole or in California. 


DIVORCE AND SEPARATION 


By 1940, of the 556 men who had married, 51 had been divorced 
once and 6 had been divorced more than once, making 57 in all, or 
10.25 percent. Five others were separated from their wives at the 
time of the 1940 follow-up. The proportion with a history of divorce 
or separation was 11.15 percent of the men who had married. Cor- 
responding figures for 447 women were as follows: Divorced once, 
48; divorced more than once, 5; total number of divorced, 53, or 
11.85 percent. Adding 4 cases of separation brings the proportion of 
women with history of divorce or separation to 12.75 percent. 

Our information on divorce and separation after 1940 is incom- 
plete, but it is estimated that, as in the case of marriage, the known 
cases are probably not less than 93 percent of all that have occurred. 
Among the 1,003 gifted subjects who were or had been married by 
1940, the number of those divorced or separated during the five-year 
period following 1940 was 30 men and 25 women. This increased the 
rate of marital fatalities for men from 11. 15 percent to 16.54 percent, 
and for women from 12.75 percent to 18.30 percent. These figures, it 
should be noted, are for subjects who had married by 1940. 

Among the 197 known marriages that occurred during the five- 
year period following 1940, there have been 7 cases (3.55 percent) 
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of divorce or separation that have come to our knowledge. By 1945 
the total score on divorce and separation was as follows for the 1,207 
subjects (680 men and 527 women) who at that time were or had 
been married :* 


Divorced or Separated 


Number of Times Men Women 
N Percent N Percent 
12.94 76 14.42 
1.18 8 1.52 
0.29 2 0.38 
. 98 14.41 86 16.32 


* Includes 11 
followed the divorce. 
T Includes 4 
followed the divorce. 


separations and 5 cases in which remarriage to the same spouse 


separations and 2 cases in which remarriage to the same spouse 


Comparisons with the general population on the rate of divorce are 
made difficult by various sources of error in the available statistical 
reports. In figuring the number of divorces for the gifted group all 
individuals who had been divorced, whether remarried or not, were 
counted among the divorced. We were able to do this because of our 
individual case-history records. In surveys such as those conducted by 
Babcock, and also in census reports, the item asked for is marital 
status at a particular time, not marital history, so that the divorced 
who had remarried were not counted among the divorced. The pro- 
portion of divorced persons in the general population who later 
remarry is unknown but has been estimated all the way from 25 per- 
cent to 80 percent. The latter figure by Rubinow*? has been criticized 
by Cahen? as spuriously high, but Cahen's own estimate of 33 percent 
is probably too low. Of our divorced gifted subjects, 73 percent of 
the men and 64 percent of the women have already remarried, This 
means that a census on marital status in our group by the usual method 
would reveal less than a third of the cases with a divorce history. 

Separations also complicate the problem of comparison. We have 
combined divorces and separations, but our Separations were very 
few in number, and with one or two exceptions were undoubtedly 
a prelude to divorce. In the general population the proportion of 
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couples separated but not divorced is much higher; according to 
Stouffer and Spencer*** “there is some evidence that at any given time 
more couples are separated, but not divorced, than are living in a 
state of divorce.” 

Back of the above sources of error, all of unknown magnitude, is 
another equally unknown and perhaps no less serious; namely, the 
fact that in the census many persons living in a state of divorce report 
themselves as single or married or widowed. As stated by Cahen, 
“every census editor has admitted that the number of divorced per- 
sons stated in the decennial census is woefully inadequate.” That such 
is the case is clearly evident when the census data are checked against 
court records of divorces granted. The upshot of the matter is that, 
however accurate our data for the gifted subjects may be (and it is 
certain that the check-ups afforded by our methods of field work 
insure more valid data than the census reports), no accurate compari- 
son can be made between divorce rate in the general population and in 


the gifted group. 


MARRIAGE AS RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION 


We have computed mean childhood IQ's on the Stanford-Binet 
tests for subjects who in 1940 had not been married, for subjects who 
had been married but not divorced or separated, and for subjects 
who had been divorced or separated. In the case of men, the mean IQ 
was within 1 point the same for the three groups, and for women the 
three means were the same within 2 10 points. Among these subjects 
neither marriage rate nor divorce rate is correlated with childhood 10. 

We have already seen in the comparative data presented earlier in 
this chapter that the incidence of marriage among college graduates 
of our group was greater than has been found for college graduates 
in general, and also that the subjects of our group tended to marry at 
a younger age than do most college graduates. Within the gifted 
group there was no relationship between marital status and amount 
of education in the case of men, the proportion who had married being 
70.7 percent of college graduates and 71.9 percent of nongraduates. 
In the case of women the marriage rate was somewhat lower for 
graduates than for nongraduates, the proportions being 70.1 percent 
and 79.1 percent respectively. The critical ratio of this difference is 


* See page 68 of reference. 
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2.5. The highest incidence of marriage (81.5 percent) was among 
women who attended college for one or more years but left before 
graduating. The majority of these discontinued college to be married. 
Table 63 summarizes the relation of education to marital status as 
of 1940. 


TABLE 63 
MARITAL Status (1940) versus AMOUNT or EDUCATION 
Percentage* 
сео — QUE 
I. College graduates % % 
Single 29.3 29.8 
Are, or have been, married . 70.7 70.1 
Separated or divorced (includes remarried).. 8.4 8.2 
II. More than one year of college 
but not college graduate (N=100) (N=81) 
Single 18.5 
а 81.5 
Separated or divorced (includes remarried).. 17.4 16.7 
III. One year of college or less (N=135) (N=120) 
ЗЕТЕ urs ЕРЕ E N AE he sen ее тайы атаа 25.9 22.5 
Are, or have been, married suns Ad 77.5 
Separated or divorced (includes remarried).. 19.0 22.5 
П and III. Noncollege graduates (N=235) (N=201) 
г са алтер 28.1 20.9 
79.1 
Separated or divorced (includes remarried)... 18.3 20.1 


* The percentages of those Separated or divorced are based on the N who had 
married. 


Percent for nongraduates, 
= 3.8). Babcock’s figures 
€ graduates in the United 


his survey no comparison with the gifted 
tions asked failed, presumably, 
who had remarried. 


group is possible; the ques- 
to reveal divorce histories of those 
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MARITAL SELECTION 


Education of spouses. Investigations agree in showing education 
to be an important factor in marital selection. Husband-wife correla- 
tions of .40 to .50 in years of schooling are not unusual. It will not 
be surprising, therefore, to find that many of our gifted subjects have 
married college graduates. Table 64 gives the percentages of spouses 
with various amounts of schooling. 


TABLE 64 
AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING OF SPOUSES 
Husbands Wives 
(N=425) (N=529) 
% % 
College graduate ...«ee tn 54.3 42.7 
College 1-4 years (no degree)... 19.1 25.1 
High-school graduation .......- ТЕ 16.5 26.3 
10.1 5,9 


Less than high-school graduation. . 


The proportion of college graduates was 54.3 percent for the hus- 
bands of gifted women and 42.7 percent for the wives of gifted men. 
The proportion of spouses who either had taken a graduate degree, or 
had two or more years of graduate work without a degree, was 24.7 
percent for husbands and 5.9 percent for wives. Having had one or 
more years of college work without graduating were 19.1 percent 
of the husbands and 25.1 percent of the wives. Only 26.6 percent of 
the husbands of gifted women, and 32.2 percent of the wives of 
gifted men, had no college work or less than one year. Of the 
husbands who graduated from college, 46 percent took one or more 
years of graduate work ; of the wives graduating, 14 percent returned 
for one or more years of graduate study. Superior as these records 
are, they do not approach the records of the gifted subjects themselves. 
As we have shown in chapter xiii, about 70 percent of the gifted 
men and 67 percent of the gifted women graduated from college. Only 
3 men and 9 women failed to graduate from high school. 

Occupational status of spouses. Husbands of the gifted women 
rated as high in occupational status as in education ; 35.2 percent were 
in Census Group I, 24.6 percent in Group II, 29.3 percent in Group 
IIT, and only 10.9 percent were below Group III. These figures do 
not compare badly with those for our gifted men, of whom (in 1940) 
45.4 percent were in Group I, 25.6 percent in Group II, 20.7 percent 
in Group III, and 8.0 percent below Group III. 
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The parental occupational status of the spouses of gifted subjects 
approaches but does not quite equal that of the fathers of the gifted 
subjects themselves. Of the fathers-in-law of gifted men, 57.5 percent 
were in Census Group I or II, and 22.7 percent were below Group 
111. Of the fathers-in-law of gifted women, 52.1 percent were in 
Group I or II, and 24.7 percent were below Group III. Of own 
fathers of gifted men, 64.5 percent were in Group I or II, and 15.9 
percent were below Group III. The corresponding figures for own 
fathers of gifted women were 67.1 percent in Group I or II, and 11.3 
percent below Group III. 

The proportion of wives of gifted men who were employed full 
time was only 18.0 percent, as compared with 31.9 percent of our 
married gifted women. The difference is completely reliable (CR = 
4.9). Since the proportion of offspring per marriage is about the 
same for both gifted men and women, this greater tendency among 
the gifted wives to engage in work outside the home cannot be 
attributed to more freedom from the responsibilities of child care. 

Intelligence scores of spouses. The Concept Mastery test was 
given to 527 spouses, including 305 wives of gifted men and 222 hus- 
bands of gifted women. The mean point score of the wives was 58.9; 
of the husbands, 64.3. The critical ratio of the difference between 
means is 1.7. The variability of the husbands and wives of the 
gifted was practically identical, the S.D. for both distributions being 
approximately 35. Scores above 99 were made by one husband in 
eight and by one wife in nine. Scores below 20 were made by one 
husband in six and by one wife in five. As was shown in chapter xi 
the mean score of the gifted subjects was 98.1 for men and 93.9 for 
women, with only two scores as low as 20. 

Distributions were made of the 


, the mean difference 


| upward.” 
nship between the childhood IQ of 


made by 


There is only a slight relatio 
the gifted subjects and the 194 


a 


——À €: 
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their spouses. Men with childhood IQ between 135 and 150, had 
wives who averaged 9.7 points lower on the Concept Mastery test 
than did the wives of men who as children tested between 150 and 200. 
The difference is not entirely reliable (СЕ = 1.8). In the case of 
women, the relationship is in the same direction but less marked and 
less consistent. 

Age difference between spouses. This information was available 
in 1940 for 513 gifted men and 414 gifted women. Gifted men ranged 
from 17 years older to 9 years younger than their wives. The mean 
age difference was 1.4 years in favor of the husband (S.D. 3.1 years). 
Gifted wives ranged from 26 years younger to 9 years older than 
their husbands. The mean difference was 4.0 years in favor of the 
husband (S.D. 4.0 years). Of the gifted men, approximately 20 per- 
cent were younger than their wives by a year or more. Of the hus- 
bands of gifted women, only 11 percent were a year or more younger 


than their wives. 
Ratings of spouses by field workers. Field workers rated 526 


spouses of the gifted subjects on 12 traits. The spouses who were 
rated included 312 wives of gifted men and 214 husbands of gifted 
women. Table 65 gives the proportion of spouses with high ratings on 
each trait (1 or 2 on a scale of 5), and for comparison includes the pro- 
portion of gifted subjects so rated. It will be seen that the impression 
made by the spouses on the field workers compares favorably with 
that made by the gifted subjects. The field workers' reports abound 


TABLE 65 


Proportion OF SPOUSES AND OF GIFTED SUBJECTS КАТЕР HIGH ON 
PERSONALITY TRAITS BY FIELD WORKERS 
Percentages Rated 1 or 2 on a Scale of 5 


= Gi ~ 
Gifted Husbands of Women Glvted Men 
1. Appearance ............-..:: 53.1 46.3 60.6 59.9 
2. Attractiveness 58.0 56.0 66.8 61.5 
[s m устани ARD 57.0 62.0 62.3 
4. рее. „уч. ьи» . 61.2 57.6 68.4 61.0 
5. Freedom from vanity 15.4 14.6 24.4 21.2 
6, Alertness: „зеен 80.0 73.7 75.4 62.5 
7. Friendliness ...... essen 58.1 56.9 64.2 58.8 
8. Talkativeness ..........- 40.6 31.3 47.0 39.5 
9. Frankness ........... ee 53.8 52.4 61.1 53.4 
10. Attentiveness 76.1 80.5 72.9 62:4 
lk ‘Curiosity: i.e MV 10008 58.5 46.6 42.5 
12). (Originality «econtra 54.2 38.3 45.7 38.2 
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with comments on the interest, cordiality, and co-operation of the 
husbands and wives of our subjects. Certainly, far from the least d 
the achievements of the gifted group has been their choice of spouses. 


FERTILITY 


It is impossible at this time to estimate what the ultimate fertility 
of the gifted group will be. Up to 1940 we have practically complete 
information on the number of subjects who had married, the age of 
marriage, and the number of living and deceased offspring, but at 
that time the average age of subjects was not quite thirty years. We 
have obtained similar information to 1945, when the average age of 
the subjects was about thirty-five years, but this is complete for only 


about 93 percent of the group. The data as of 1940 are summarized 
in Table 66. 


TABLE 66 
FERTILITY OF MARRIED GIFTED Ѕувјестѕ то 1940 
Number of Children Number of Number of 
Per Family Families Children 
298 298 
. 157 314 
41 123 
8 32 
2 10 
1 6 
Total, one or more ............. 507 783 
Married, no children . .. 496 
Total marriages ............... 1,003 


The 783 children to 1940 include 412 bo 
rather high sex ratio of 111.05 to 100. O 
(2.9 percent) and 6 girls (1.6 percent) 
number of children in the fruitful marri 
For total marriages—fruitful and nonfru 
children was 0.78 per family. 


In 1945, when the average age of the subjects was approximately 
thirty-five years, the number of offspring (of the 93 percent of subjects 
contacted) was 1,551:817 boys and 734 girls. This included 20 boys 
and 16 girls who were deceased. The mortality rate of 2.3 percent 
for the offspring is far below that in the general population. The sex 


ys and 371 girls, giving the 
f the 783 children, 12 boys 
were deceased. The mean 
ages was 1.54 per family. 
itful—the mean number of 


* There were 10 marriages in which both spouses were i 
group and 6 others in which a gifted subject ma eben of the gifted 


tried the sibling of a gifted subject. 
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ratio for offspring was 111.31 boys to 100 girls. The mean number 
of offspring for subjects married one or more years was 1.39 for men, 
1.38 for women, and 1.39 for the total. For the gifted who by 1945 
had been married five years or longer, the average number of offspring 
per family was 1.52. We have no reason to suppose that the average 
of 1.52 per family would have been materially altered had all the 
subjects been contacted at this date instead of 93 percent of them. 

Considering the marriage rate among the subjects and the number 
of offspring for those married five years or longer, what is the out- 
look for the future of the gifted group? Folsom? estimates that where 
the marriage rate is up to normal for the generality, those who marry 
will have to produce an average of 2.62 live births per family in order 
to maintain the stock. He further estimates that since about 17 percent 
of marriages are infertile, the necessary average number of children 
that must be born in fertile families must be about 3.17 if the stock 
is to be maintained. As we have seen, the marriage rate for our 
gifted subjects is a little above that for the general population, but it 
is still too early to predict whether they will produce enough addi- 
tional offspring to bring the average to 2.62 for those who marry, or 
to 3.17 for those who have children. In view of the fact that the mean 
age of the subjects was approximately thirty-five years at the time of 
the last report, it is very doubtful whether their ultimate fertility 
will be sufficient to maintain the stock. Another fifteen years will have 
to pass before an accurate estimate of fertility will be possible. 


DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY WITHIN THE GROUP 


When the subjects are older, it will be interesting to check the 
data for evidence of differential fertility within the group. This would 
involve detailed comparisons between males and females, between col- 
lege graduates and nongraduates, between those with superior and 
those with mediocre scholastic records, between subjects of higher and 
lower childhood IO, between the less successful and the more success- 
ful vocationally, et cetera. Also to be investigated are the relationships 
between fertility and such variables as parental fertility, age at mar- 
riage, and general mental adjustment. Because many of the break- 
downs necessary for these comparisons would yield relatively small 
N’s, it has seemed best to postpone the treatment of this entire 
problem until ultimate fertility can be more accurately estimated than 


is now possible. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS OF OFFSPRING 


In connection with the follow-up of 1940, the 1937 Stanford- 
Binet (Form L) was administered to 384 members of the second 
generation: 192 boys and 192 girls. Those tested included nearly all 
the children aged two and one-half or above who could be conveniently 
reached by the field assistants and are believed to be fairly representa- 


tive of the entire second generation. The results are summarized in 
Table 67. 


TABLE 67 
Stanrorp-Binet IQ's or OFFSPRING TESTED 
1Q Boys Girls Boys and Girls 

180-189: „арала <p 2 2 
170-179 .. 5 xa 5 
160-169 . 8 10 18 
150-159 ss 18 16 34 
140-149 .. E 26 49 
130-139 .. ss 5 44 79 
120-129 .. .. 44 39 83 
110-119 .. mo 21 42 
100-109 .. .. 24 20 44 
90- 99 i6 6 12 
80- 89 3 5 8 
70-79 .. 2 1 3 
60- 69 .. 2 3 
s 1 
за 1 
192 384 

128.17 127.70 

20.70 21.43 


The mean IQ of 127.7 for the sexes combined is about 24 IQ 
points below the mean childhood IQ of their parents, 
a regression of somewhat less than half the distance of their parents 
from the mean of the generality. This is fairly close to the amount 
that would be expected from Galton’s law of filial regression. Such 
regression is not to be attributed to the fact that s 
the group averaged a little below the gifted su 
but to the fact that only half of one’s heredity 
parents while the other half is from more re 
regression is about the same as that found fo 
from exceptionally tall parents. 

The sex difference of less than one point in mean IQ is not sta- 
tistically significant. The difference of 1.43 IQ points in S.D. of 


and represents 


pouses marrying into 
bjects in intelligence, 
comes from the two 
mote ancestry. The 
r height of offspring 
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distribution is in the direction of greater variability of the boys, but 
this difference is not reliable (СЕ = 0.93). Contrary to expectation, 
the variability of both sexes is definitely greater than that found for 
the 3,000 unselected subjects on whom the 1937 Stanford-Binet was 
standardized. 

Below 100 IQ were 14 of each sex or approximately 7.3 percent. 
Below 80 were 5 boys (2.6 percent) and 3 girls (1.5 percent). 
The proportion of the total below 80 was 2.1 percent, as com- 
pared with 4.7 percent of the standardization group. Those testing 
below 70 IQ make up 1.3 percent of the offspring tested. Of the 
2,350 subjects in the standardization group between the ages of two 
and one-half and thirteen years, 2.1 percent tested below 70 on the 
same scale (Form L). The latter percentage would have been higher 
but for the fact that extreme cases of mental deficiency do not attend 
school and so were not caught in the Binet standardization group. 
The proportion in the generality who test below 70 is as great as the 
proportion of gifted offspring who test below 80. These figures suggest 
that the incidence of feeble-minded and border-zone cases among the 
offspring of the gifted subjects is far below that in the general popula- 
tion. 
At the opposite extreme of the distribution, the proportion of off- 
spring with IQ's of 150 or higher is 16.1 percent of boys, 14.6 per- 
cent of girls, and approximately 15.4 percent of all. The proportion 
of 2,350 subjects between two and one-half and thirteen years of age 
in the unselected standardization group who tested this high was only 
.55 of 1 percent. That is, the incidence of IQ's of 1 50 or above among 
offspring of the gifted subjects is about twenty-eight times as high 
as in the generality of corresponding age. A part of this huge excess 
could, of course, be due to the superior environment in the homes of 


the gifted subjects. 


SUMMARY 

and the age at marriage in the gifted 
same as for the general population. 
However, the incidence of marriage is markedly higher and the age 
at marriage lower among college graduates of our group than among 
college graduates in general. This difference is particularly striking 
in the case of gifted women. By 1945 approximately 84 percent of 
both men and women were or had been married. 


The incidence of marriage 
group are approximately the 
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Of the subjects married by 1940, approximately 11.1 percent of 
the men and 12.7 percent of the women had been divorced or sepa- 
rated. By 1945, the proportion divorced or separated had increased to 
14.4 percent for the men and 16.3 percent for the women. There is no 
correlation between divorce and childhood IQ, but the divorce rate is 
less than half as high among our college graduates as among our non- 
graduates. : 4 

Marital selection is indicated by the fact that the gifted subjects 
have chosen spouses whose average intelligence is equal to that of 
the average college graduate. Nearly three-fourths of the husbands 
and over two-thirds of the wives have attended college one or more 
years. The occupations of 60 percent of the husbands are in Census 
Groups I and II, and only 11 percent are below Group III. Gifted 
men average about one and one-half years older than their wives, and 
gifted women about four years younger than their husbands. Ratings 
of spouses by the field workers on traits of personality compare 
favorably with similar ratings of the gifted subjects. 

By 1940, when the average age of subjects was a little below 
thirty years, the number of children born to the group was 783. By 
the end of 1945, the number had increased to 1,551. At the latter 
date the mean number of offspring for subjects who had been mar- 
ried five years or longer was 1.52. It is too early to predict whether 
the ultimate fertility of the group will be sufficient to maintain the 
stock, The sex ratio of offspring in 1945 was approximately 111 
boys to 100 girls. 

The mean IQ of 384 offspring given the Stanford- 
127.70. This figure conforms fairly closely to Galto: 
regression. The proportion of offspring who test 
no higher than the Proportion in the generality wh 
This indicates a relatively low incidence of feeble 
border-zone mentality among offspring of the gifted group. At the 
opposite extreme of the distribution, the proportion of offspring with 
IQ's of 150 or higher is about twe i i 
found for the unselected children 
the Stanford-Binet was based. 

The proportion of deceased among offspring of the gifted subjects 
to 1945 was 2.3 percent, which is far below the rate for the general 
population. 


Binet test was 
n's law of filial 
below 80 IQ is 
о test below 70. 
-mindedness and 


CHAPTER XIX 


MARITAL ADJUSTMENT* 


Three aspects of marital adjustment in the gifted group have been 
investigated: marital happiness, specific sexual adjustments, and 
marital aptitude. 


1. Tue Test or MARITAL HAPPINESS 


In a study of marital adjustment it is necessary to adopt some 
method of estimating the degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction that 
is present. Davis, in one of the earliest scientific investigations of 
marriage,? merely asked the subjects to rate their marital happiness 
on a 5-point scale. Hamilton?” improved the technique by using a 
numerical index based upon the answers to thirteen questions. This 
index was the forerunner of the more elaborate tests of marital hap- 
piness devised by Burgess and Cottrell, and by Terman.*? 

The test used with the gifted subjects is a modification and ex- 
tension of the one used by Terman with a group of 792 married 
couples of more nearly average intelligence than the gifted subjects. 
The test calls for information on 15 aspects of the marriage, as 


follows :t 

1. Number of outside interests in common. 

2. Rated amount of agreement in ten fields. 

3. Method of settling disagreements. 

4. In a list of 40 specific activities respondent 

a) checks once those he (or she) enjoys doing, and 

b) double checks those enjoyed with spouse. 
. Regret of marriage. . 
. Choice of spouse if life were to be lived over. 
Contemplation of separation or divorce. 
Admission or denial of present unhappiness. 
Preference for spending leisure with spouse. 


0 NO 


* The investigation of marital adjustments in the gifted group was made pos- 
sible by grants from the National Research Council on the recommendation of its 
Committee for Research on Problems of Sex. 

+The test items are reproduced in Part II of the blank entitled “Your Present 


Marriage," Appendix, pages 431 ff. 
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10. Gaiety and happiness when spouses are alone together. 
11. Extent to which spouse irritates or bores respondent. 
12. Rated satisfactoriness of the spouse’s personality. 


13. Degree of certainty that no other spouse would have been so 
satisfactory. 


14. Subjective rating of happiness of the marriage, on a 7-point scale. 
15. In a list of 38 common faults respondent 

а) checks once those that the spouse has, and : 

b) double checks those that have made the marriage less happy. 


A score weight was assigned to each of the various possible re- 
Sponses to each test item. The score weights were arrived at empir- 
ically after several sets of tentative weights had been tried out. An 
important consideration was the correlation of each item with the 
total score of the entire test, since it was regarded as essential that 
the test as a whole should have a considerable amount of internal 
consistency, and that the various items should get at the same general 
factor from different angles. Another factor taken into account was 
the variability of response permitted by the individual items. Other 
things equal, the item which calls for a graded response is more 
desirable than the item which permits only an all-or-none answer. 
Both in the earlier investigations of Terman and in that of Burgess 
and Cottrell, the marital happiness scores were bunched heavily to- 
ward the high end of the scale. The explanation of this lies in the 
natural tendency of subjects who are not positively unhappy to give 
overly optimistic answers to the questions asked. Most persons who 


are reasonably well satisfed with their marriage do not like to 
admit, even to themselves, that in some res 


pects it is not as satisfactory 
as it might be. In order to counteract this 


tendency so far as possible, 
rion of internal consistency 
rtain items than would have 
gidly adhered to. The effect 
distribution of scores, 


respondent ; (2) the absolute number the те 
the spouse; and (3) the ratio between thes 


showed clearly that the third was superior to either of the others, both 
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with respect to correlation with the total happiness score and with 
respect to the resulting score distribution. 

Among those who took the marital happiness test in 1940 were 
636 gifted subjects whose spouses also took the test. The data analyzed 
are based upon the first 567 couples who filled out the marriage 
blank, including 317 gifted men and their wives, and 250 gifted 
women and their husbands. In all but a few cases the test was taken 
in the presence and under the supervision of a field assistant who 
brought the subjects together in small groups for this and other tests. 
The purpose of this precaution was to avoid the possibility of collabora- 
tion between husband and wife in answering the questions. 

Table 68 gives the score distributions for 556 couples who had 
filled out the blanks completely. These include 310 gifted husbands 
and their wives, 243 gifted wives and their husbands, and 3 couples in 
which both spouses belonged to the gifted group. Three distribu- 
tions are shown: (1) that for all husbands, (2) that for all wives, and 
(3) the distribution of husband-wife composite scores. The composite 


TABLE 68 
Happiness SCORE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 556 COUPLES 
Husband-Wife 
Score Husbands Wives Composite 
(N=556) (N=556) (556 Couples) 

9 4 
26 8 
51 39 
56 51 
61 65 
63 62 
49 70 
56 50 
45 61 
33 42 
27 29 
23 19 
16 19 
11 16 

9 10 

9 4 

5 2 

5 4 

2 1 
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score is the average of the two scores made by husband and wife, 
and can be regarded as an index of success of the marriage. 

The possible score range is 0 to 100, and the scores of each sex 
extend over practically the entire range. The mean for husbands was 
63.15, and for wives 66.34, with respective S.D.’s of 19.76 and 18.90. 
Although this difference between means is small, it is statistically 
reliable (CR = 3.8) and is in line with Terman’s data for a less- 
selected group. Whether it represents a real sex difference in happi- 
ness, or only a greater willingness of wives to give verbal expression 
to their satisfactions, it is impossible to say. The fact that marriage 
is more of a career for women than for men may tend to sensitize 
the wife to the satisfactions that derive from it. 

The reliability of the test computed by the split-half method was 
found to be .89 both for husbands and for wives. This figure com- 
pares favorably with reliabilities commonly found for leading person- 
ality tests. It will be understood that the reliability coefficient does 
not indicate what correlation would be obtained between two appli- 
cations of the test several months or years apart; it means only that 
the test gives a fairly consistent measure of the marital happiness at a 
given time. Everyone knows that some marriages become less happy 
with the passing of time, and that others, which start out with con- 
siderable maladjustment, later improve. There are various kinds of 
lightning that can blast the happiness of any but the most stable mar- 
riage, and there are various therapeutic measures that can some- 


times in some measure repair the damage. One of the main purposes 
of the test is to enable investigators and clinicians t 
and downs of a marriage. 


The internal consistency of the test is reflected in the mean total 
happiness scores of subjects who check 
individual items. In the case of nearl 
score of those givin 


o follow the ups 


particular responses to the 
y all the items, the mean total 
g the most favorable response is in the range 
70 to 90, while the mean of those giving the least favorable response 
usually falls in the range 20 to 40. This drop in mean happiness for 
less and less favorable responses on given items ran closely parallel 
for all four groups of spouses (gifted husbands, husbands of gifted 
women, gifted wives, and wives of gifted men). 

The correlation between the scores of husba 
be taken as a measure of the reliability 
relatively low: 


nds and wives cannot 


of the test. This correlation is 
—only .52 for the gifted group, and only .60 for Ter- 
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man’s earlier nongifted group. The husband-wife difference amounted 
to 30 points or more in nearly 12 percent of the gifted marriages, and 
was 25 points or more in 20 percent. Evidently marriage is a venture 
in which the principals cannot be guaranteed an equal share of the 
proceeds. The predictive significance of such differences can only be 
determined by continued follow-up of the marriages. 

One would like to know how the marital happiness of the gifted 
subjects compares with that of husbands and wives in the general 
population. No such comparison can be made at this time because 
the test has not been given to a random sample. However, there are 
seven items included in the present test which were also used in the 
test administered to 792 less-selected couples in an earlier study. 
Table 69 gives the percentage distribution of responses to each of 
these seven items both for 567 couples of the gifted group and for 


the nongifted group. 


TABLE 69 


COMPARISON OF GIFTED GROUP WITH A Less-SELECTED GROUP ON 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO SEVEN ITEMS IN THE 
MARITAL Happiness TEST 


GIFTED GROUP LESS-SELECTED GROUP 
Husbands Wives Husbands Wives 
Items as Numbered in the Test (N=567) (N=567) (N=792) (N=792) 
1. Outside interests together % % % % 
All of them ....... 5з 14.0 20.2 13.7 19.8 
Most of them . паду 6158 60.5 54.6 55.9 
Some of them ..... . 18.3 12.7 26.7 18.7 
Very few of them 5.7 5.3 4.9 4.4 
0.7 1.2 0.1 1.2 


None of them ...... : 


3. How disagreements settled 


Mutual give and take .....- 84.9 87.1 81.3 79.3 

Respondent gives in ....-.- 8.3 9.8 14.9 16.0 

Spouse gives in ..... 6.7 3.0 3.8 4.7 
5, Regret of marriage 

Never 3:7 69.1 55.3 58.4 

Rarely 5.0 20.3 28.9 25.3 

Occasionally . E 9.0 12.4 12.8 

Frequently ............:• 2.6 14 3.4 3.5 
6. If life to live over would 5 

Marry the same регѕоп..... 87.4 93. 82.7 86.1 

Marry a different person ... al 2. pr Er 


Not marry at all .......--* 
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TABLE 69 (Continued) 


GIFTED GROUP LESS-SELECTED GROUP 
Husbands Wives Husbands Wives 
(N=567) (N=567) (N=792) (N=792) 
7. Consideration of separation or % % % % 
divorce 
Separation 
DYES! вина нек ни 12.9 18.1 16.3 21.0 
INO} жазашат узлы. 87.1 81.8 83.7 79.0 
Divorce 
Yes: vs 9.2 8.8 11.5 
No 90.7 91.2 88.5 
8. Admission of unhappiness 
Not admitted ............. 95.1 95.8 92.1 90.6 
ВОД. шина 4.9 4.2 7.9 9.4 
10. Rated happiness of the marriage 
Extraordinarily happy ..... 34.3 43.3 29.5 34.6 
Decidedly more than average 40.1 37.6 36.8 35.9 
Somewhat more than average 14.2 10.9 16.3 14.7 
About average ............ 7.4 3.9 12.9 9.2 
A little below average...... 2.7 241 2.9 3.0 
Definitely below average ... 1.1 2-1 1.6 1.8 
Extremely unhappy ....... 0.2 0.0 0.1 0.8 


There is a striking similarity in the response distributions for the 
gifted group and the less-selected group on every one of the seven 
items. On all of them, however, the gifted group gives a slightly larger 
proportion of “happy” answers. The only conclusion possible is that 
the average marital happiness in the present group is higher than 
that found in the less-selected group. There is no reason to believe 
that the results would have been otherwise if all fifteen items of the 
test had been used with both groups. 

One can also evaluate the happiness of the gifted subjects by com- 
paring their scores with scores made by the spouses who have married 
into the group, although this comparison is less Significant than that 
just given, since the Spouses are also rather highly selected for 
intelligence and education. Table 70 gives the means and S.D.’s sep- 
arately for gifted husbands, husbands of gifted women, gifted wives, 
and wives of gifted men. 

The table shows that gifted wives and wives of gifted husbands 
differ in mean score by only 1.8 points, the small difference favoring 
the latter group. The mean for gifted husbands is 7.4 points below 
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TABLE 70 
MEAN HAPPINESS SCORES oF GIFTED SUBJECTS AND SPOUSES OF GIFTED 
Gifted Husbands of Gifted Wives of 
Husbands Gifted Women Wives Gifted Men 
(N=317) (N=250) (N=250) (N=317) 
Mean ............ 59.50 66.90 64.86 66.66 
SD. „онжети 20.36 18.80 18.71 19.30 


that for husbands of gifted wives, a difference that is statistically quite 
reliable. If taken at its face value, it means that gifted husbands are 
appreciably less happy, on the average, than any of the other three 
groups. It is conceivable, however, that the difference could be due 
in part to a tendency of gifted men to be a little more realistic and 
objective-minded in their responses to the test items; that is, less 
given to unconscious exaggeration in expressing their satisfactions 
with the marriage. 

To what extent are happiness scores at a given time predictive 
of later marital success or failure? We can now give a tentative 
answer to this very important question. Between 1940 and 1946 there 
were 88 marriages of gifted subjects that ended in divorce (N = 74) 
or separation (N=14). In 46 of these cases either the husband 
(N = 41) or the wife (N = 45), or both (N= 39), had taken the 
1940, All of the 530 unbroken and 37 of 


marital happiness test in r c 
the broken marriages of Table 71 were included in the N of 567 in 


Table 70. 
TABLE 71 
PINESS SCORES AS PREDICTIVE OF DIVORCE OR SEPARATION 


MARITAL HAP: 


Husbands’ Scores Wives’ Scores Husband-Wife Composite 


Marriage N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. 

A .32 19.97 45 49.67 20.71 39 48.59 16.98 

EA DR "9 P 19.76 530 66.88 18.52 530 65.21 19.46 
CR of difference 539 "T 


between means .... 4.10 


Although the 1940 happiness Scores of these subjects were scat- 
tered over almost the entire range of the scale, the means for mar- 
riages later broken were far lower than the means for those that re- 
mained intact. For husbands, the difference was 13.25 points; for 
wives, 17.21 points. The respective critical ratios are 4.10 and 5.39. 
The husband-wife composite score proved slightly more predictive 
than the score of either spouse alone (CR of the difference on this 
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score, 5.84). Of the 41 divorced or separated husbands, only 8, or less 
than 20 percent, had scored in the upper half of the happiness range 
in 1940; of 45 wives, only 12, or 26.6 percent, had scored in the 
upper half. These figures offer the first substantial proof that marital 
happiness scores have genuine predictive value. 

In view of the fact that the marital happiness scores are predictive 
of marital adjustment during the ensuing six years, it would be 
reasonable to expect them to show some correlation with case-history 
data obtained prior to the time when the test was given. A few 
moderately significant relationships of this kind were found. 

There was no correlation with the IO's or the achievement quo- 
tients of 1922, but a slightly negative correlation was found between 
happiness scores and the Concept Mastery scores of 1940. On mas- 
culinity of play interests in childhood, there was no relationship for 
husbands, but wives of more than average masculinity on the play 
test tend to have a lower happiness score (CR — 2.82). Husbands, 
who in 1922 had rated low in sociability as indicated by play interests, 
averaged lower in marital happiness than others (CR = 2.23) ; for 
wives there was no appreciable relationship on this variable. Only 


one significant relationship was found between happiness scores and 
scores on the seven parts of the chara 


This was for the Woodworth-Ca 
“Good” 


rest Test, given in 
erests, rather than 
iness of husbands, 
interests averaged 
elation = — .17). 
hers in 1922, and 
yielded no Statistically reliable 
The same is true of the 
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scores and birth order, number of opposite-sex sibs, attachment to 
sibs, childhood residence, history of sex shock, adolescent “petting,” 
amount of religious training, rated adequacy of sex instruction, and 
many other variables having to do with childhood and family 


situations. 
2. SEX ADJUSTMENTS IN MARRIAGE 


The purpose in obtaining information on the sex adjustments was 
threefold: (1) to check the validity of the rather widespread opinion 
that highly intellectual and much-educated persons are more likely 
than others to be sexually maladjusted ; (2) to secure data on the role 
of sex as a factor in marital success or failure; and (3) to investigate 
the relationships between sex adjustments and various aspects of 
personality and life history. 

The information was obtained by questions included in the mar- 
riage blank (Part IIT). There were 5 questions to be answered by 
both husband and wife, and 3 to be answered by the wife only. All but 
one of the items included were selected from a much larger number that 
had been used with a group of 792 less-selected couples, and were the 
only ones which in that study showed appreciable correlation with 
marital happiness. The information sought from both spouses in- 
cluded: usual frequency of intercourse per month, the preferred fre- 
quency ; usual duration of intercourse; @ 5-point rating on relative 
passionateness of the spouses ; and a 5-point rating on how well mated 
(sexually) the spouses were. Additional questions to be answered by 
the wife called for information on her experience of the sexual orgasm, 
degree of satisfaction (release) which she derives from intercourse, 
and amount of enjoyment, disgust, or pain experienced at first inter- 
course. Р А 

The material on sex adjustment could logically have been included 
as a part of the test of marital happiness, but it seemed better to treat 
separately the psychological factors that make for marital success and 


the specific sexual factors. 


Data were analyzed for the 544 couples who had responded to 


all items on sex adjustment, to all in the test of. marital happiness, 
and to all in the test of marital aptitude. These included 307 gifted 
husbands and their wives, and 237 gifted wives and their husbands. 
tments were in all but a few cases filled out 


The items on sex adjus А де 
in the presence of a field assistant, thus ruling out the possibility of 
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collaboration between husband and wife. Moreover, because of the 
intimate nature of the information called for, the subjects were assured 
that their names would be cut from the blanks, and that the blanks 
would thereafter be identifiable only by case numbers stamped upon 
them. They were further assured that the blanks and the numbered 
key to the names would be kept in a confidential file separate from 
all other case histories. These assurances brought a high degree of 
co-operation, although a few of the subjects failed to respond to one 
or more of the questions. The number of omissions was less for the 
gifted subjects than for their spouses, perhaps because of the confi- 
dence built up among them over so many years of follow-up. 

Can one expect that the answers to such questions would be suffi- 
ciently truthful to warrant their being taken seriously? There are two 
lines of evidence regarding their validity. One is the fact that in most 
cases the two spouses agree fairly closely on the questions they are 
both asked to answer. A second is that the reports by gifted subjects 
agree so closely with those previously obtained from a less-selected 
group. The internal evidence is such as to rule out the likelihood of 
any great amount of deliberate falsification. 

How “normal” are the gifted men and women in their sex adjust- 
ments? Sexologists have often asserted that higher education and 
much preoccupation with things intellectual tend to unfit one for a 
normal sex life. This effect is popularly supposed to be much worse 
for women than for men. In order to answer this question, the data 
were coded and punched on Hollerith cards, which were then sorted 
to bring out all the significant relationships that might exist. The 
result was several hundred statistical tables showing separately for 
gifted husbands, gifted wives, husbands of gifted wives, and wives of 
gifted husbands such facts as: (1) the distributions of responses to 
each item, (2) central tendencies of Tesponses as indicated by means 
or medians, (3) agreement or disagreement in the testimony of hus- 
band and wife, (4) resemblance of gifted husbands to husbands of 
gifted wives, and of gifted wives to wives of gifted husbands, (5) the 
relation of each Possible type of response both to the marital happiness 
score and the marital aptitude score, and (6) relationships to such 
other variables as childhood 10, Concept Mastery Score, family back- 
ground, amount of education, ratings on personality traits, and case- 
history data bearing on mental and social maladjustment, 

The resulting statistical material is too bulky to include in the 
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present report, which is concerned primarily with the bearing of the 
data on the sexual normality or abnormality of the gifted group. The 
conclusions on this point can be briefly stated in two paragraphs: 

1. There is not a single item relating to sex adjustment on which 
the distribution of responses for gifted husbands differed reliably from 
the responses of men who had married into the group, and not one on 
which the responses of gifted wives differed reliably from those of 
women who had married into the group. That is, the gifted subjects 
in general are exactly as normal as the spouse group, who, on the 
average, are somewhat less highly selected for intelligence and edu- 
cation. 

2. Similarly, there is not a single item on which the responses of 
the gifted subjects differed reliably from those of 792 nongifted sub- 
jects of the same sex. The results for the two groups are so nearly 
identical that the reader who wants to know what gifted men and 
women are like with respect to such things as frequency, preferred 
frequency, and estimated duration of intercourse, relative passionate- 
ness of spouses, or orgasm adequacy of wives, can get the essential 
facts from Terman’s already published statistics for nongifted sub- 
jects.°* i: 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the gifted group is just as 
normal in its sexual adjustments as is the less-selected group. We 
do not know, however, how either of these groups would compare 
with a strictly random sample of married couples in the general popu- 
lation. One characteristic of every group that has been studied is the 


wide range always found with respect to any phase of specific sexual 


behavior. As we have stated, this range was almost exactly the same 


for the gifted subjects as for less-selected subjects. 
Moreover, the gifted and less-selected subjects resemble each 


other not only in range, means, and variability of responses given to 
icularly significant) in 


the individual items, but also (and this is particula 
amount and direction of relationship between a given response and 
the marital happiness score. That is, in both groups particular re- 
sponses are indicative of happiness or unhappiness to much the same 


degree. Factors little correlated with happiness in one group are 


almost equally uncorrelated with happiness in the other group. For 
example, in both sexes of both groups the happiness score 1s high- 
ntercourse frequency to preferred fre- 


est when the ratio of actual i y i : 
quency is close to unity. In both groups the happiness score is posi- 
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tively correlated with orgasm adequacy of wife, and in both groups 
the association with the wife’s happiness is closer than with the 
husband’s. 

A total score on sex adjustment has been computed for each sub- 
ject who filled out the marriage blank. Score weights were assigned 
to the various possible responses on a given item in proportion to the 
mean marital happiness score of subjects giving a particular response. 
The method of weighting was essentially the same as that used in 
weighting items of the marital aptitude test, as described in a later 
section of this chapter. The total score for a given subject is the sum 
of all the weights carried by the responses the subject has made, The 
greater the correlation between a particular response and marital 
happiness, the greater the weight assigned. 

The maximum total score possible is 23 for husbands and 30 for 
wives. (The higher maximum for wives is accounted for chiefly by 
the fact that three of the items are answered only by the wives.) Be- 
sides the total score as just defined, we have also computed what 
has been designated as a “subtotal,” the only difference being that the 
subtotal does not include the item which calls for a rating on how well 
mated (sexually) the couple is. This rating is highly subjective and 
probably reflects chiefly the general happiness of the marriage, where- 
as the other items call for information of a more factual kind. Table 


72 gives the distributions of both total and subtotal scores for husbands 
and wives. 


The husband-wife correlation on subtota 
is slightly higher than the husband-wife correlation on marital happi- 
ness (.52). A correlation as low as .59 means, of course, that one 
spouse is often much better satisfied with the sexual aspects of the 
marriage than is the other. The predictive significance of such spouse 
differences is still unknown. 

Consider next the relationship between sex Score and happiness 
score. In computing this relationship we have used the subtotal sex 
score, which excludes the subjective rating on how well mated hus- 
band and wife were. The subtotal score of the husband correlates 
.40 with his happiness score; that of the wife correlates .43 with her 
happiness. The composite subtotal of husband and wife correlates 
.47 with their composite happiness score. These correlations run 


somewhat lower than the correlations of marital aptitude with happi- 
ness. 


l scores was .59, which 
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TABLE 72 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF TOTAL AND SUBTOTAL Scores ох SEXUAL ADJUSTMENTS 
SCORE FREQUENCIES 


Total Scores Subtotal Scores 
Score Intervals Husbands Wives Husbands Wives 
10 
26 
87 эй аз 
100 e. 2 
81 ss 51 
79 gi 126 
50 m 124 
40 25 90 
22 144 63 
16 179 40 
16 92 23 
9 54 16 
4 28 4 
4 19 5 
3 T 
544 544 544 
20.40 10.83 16.28 
5.16 2.83 3.82 


* Computed from ungrouped data. 


only with one’s own happiness but 
The husband’s sex score correlates 
.37 with the happiness of his wife, and the wife’s correlates #27 with 
the happiness of her husband. In other words, one’s sex adjustment in 
marriage reflects not only one’s own happiness but also the spouse's 
happiness. The causal influence probably works in both directions, but 
there is ground for believing that the sex satisfactions are less a cause 
of happiness than its result. Couples who are psychologically well 
mated show a surprising tolerance for the things that are not entirely 
satisfactory in their sexual relationships. The psychologically ill- 
mated show no such tolerance but are prone to exaggerate the amount 
of sexual incompatibility that may be present. Analysis of the sexual 
complaints expressed by the less-selected group of 792 couples points 
clearly to the conclusion that sexual complaints are often just а con- 
venient peg on which to hang psychological discontent." This con- 
clusion is supported by data on the relative value of sex adjustment 
scores, marital happiness scores and marital aptitude scores in pre- 
dicting later divorce or separation in our gifted group. 


One's sex score correlates not 
also with the spouse's happiness. 
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Among the 88 couples divorced between 1940 and 1946 are 42 
husbands and 46 wives for whom sex adjustment scores are available. 
For 40 of these marriages the composite husband-wife sex scores are 
also available. Only the 37 divorced couples who were included in 


the 544 reported in Table 72 have been deducted in the figures for 
“not broken” marriages given in Table 73. 


TABLE 73 
TOTAL Sex Аруоѕтмемт SCORES as PnEDICTIvE or Divorce on SEPARATION 
Husbands’ Scores Wives' Scores Husband-Wife Average 
Marriage N Mean S.D. N Mean SD. N Mean S.D. 
Brokén ......s. 42 12.93 5.19 46 18.8 5.71 40 15.85 4.98 


Not broken ....507 14.76 3.97 507 20.55 5.09 507 17.63 4.12 
CR of difference 


between means .... 2.23 1.93 2.20 


The comparison here is between the total (not the subtotal) 
Scores. From the table it will be noted that, although the differences 
between means are in the direction that indicates some predictive 
value of the sex scores, they are not large enough to be statistically 
very reliable. The critical ratio is 2.23 for husbands, 1.93 for wives, 
and 2.20 for the husband-wife average. This suggests that the 


Strictly sexual factors have played only a minor role in the breakup 
of these marriages, 


3. THE TEST or MARITAL APTITUDE 
On the theory that some 
than others, several attem 
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and Cottrell had found, but this was more than offset by the pre- 
dictive value of the items testing personality and temperament. 

The test of marital aptitude used with the gifted subjects included 
all of the items which had shown some evidence of validity in Ter- 
man’s earlier study, and a number of additional items which were be- 
lieved to be promising; in all, 150 items.* These may be classified 
in the following categories: 

1. Relating to personality, 117 items including 

a) 53 of the Bernreuter type, 
b) 34 from the Strong Vocational Interest Test, 
c) 16 expressions of opinion about the ideal marriage, 


d) 14 self-ratings on personality traits. 
2. Relating to childhood, family background, age, education, and 


occupation, 33 items. 

3. Relating to background of the marriage, 30 items. 

Items in the first and second categories are usable with any adult 
person, whether married or single. Those in the third category are 
usable only with married subjects, since they have to do with the 
background of a particular marriage. 

The 150 items usable with either married or unmarried subjects 
were printed as an eight-page booklet. The purpose of the test was 
disguised by giving it the title “Personality and Temperament.” t The 
30 items designed for use only with married subjects constituted 
Part I of the marriage blank which is reproduced in the Appendix, 
pages 429 f. 

All three parts of the test 
subjects and their spouses. 


were given in 1940 to 636 married gifted 
Among these were 317 gifted men and 
their wives, and 250 gifted women and their husbands, all of whom 
took both the test of marital aptitude and the test of marital happiness. 
In addition, the first two parts of the test were given to 371 gifted 
subjects who were not married. A majority of the blanks were filled 
out in the presence of a field worker, although this precaution was 
hardly necessary. Statistical treatment was limited to data on 567 
couples, whose blanks were used in the item selection for the test of 
marital happiness. Among these are four couples with both spouses 


gifted. | | 
The validity of each test item was figured on the basis of its rela- 


ж In the formulation of the entire test of marital aptitude, the senior author 
was greatly assisted by Dr. ‘Winifred B. Johnson. 
1 See Appendix, pages 418 ft. 
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tionship to score on the marital happiness test. Items which dis- 
criminated between high-scoring and low-scoring subjects on the hap- 
piness test were deemed valid, and were assigned response weights 
in proportion to the discrimination shown. The discriminative value 
of each item was checked in two ways: (1) by comparing the re- 
sponses given by the 150 most happily married couples with the 
responses given by the 150 couples least happily married; (2) by com- 
paring the mean happiness score of subjects giving a particular re- 
sponse with the mean score of subjects giving a different response to 
the same item. The comparisons of means were based on the scores 
of 317 gifted men and their wives, and 250 gifted women and their 
husbands. The following examples will make clear the nature of the 


evidence used in the high-low comparison and in the comparison of 
means. 


Do you usually try to get your own way 
even if you have to fight for it? 


COMPARISON OF HIGH AND LOW GROUPS 


Husbands Wives 

Response High Іоу CR High Low CR 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

POET UIT 30.6 43.3 2.30 18.0 41.3 4.57 

NO: iss ‚59.3 41.3 3.19 76.7 47.9 5.40 
E Warmer -.. 10.0 15.4 5.3 10.8 

MEAN HAPPINESS SCORE DY RESPONSE 

Response Husbands Wives 

Yes 61.26 

68.41 

61.89 

4.21 


Conflict with mother 


COMPARISON OF HIGH AND Low GROUPS 
Husbands Wives 
Response High Low CR 


High Lo 
Percent Percent Percent Percent ER 


МОНЕ panikon 51.8 30.6 3.71 44.4 25.0 3.53 
Any other response... 48.2 69.4 55.6 75.0 

MEAN HAPPINESS SCORE BY RESPONSE 

Response Husbands Wives 

WONG) «acsi tease 69.91 

Any other response .. 63.50 


CR of difference 


3.00 
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In general, a critical ratio between 2.00 and 3.00 was regarded 
as justifying a weight of 1 point; a critical ratio as high as 3.00 but 
less than 4.00, a weight of 2 points; a critical ratio of 4.00 or more, 
a weight of 3 points. However, this system could not be followed 
rigidly, because the comparison of high-low groups and the com- 
parison based on mean happiness scores did not yield exactly the same 
critical ratios. 

As previously stated, most of the items used in the present test 
had shown predictive value with Terman’s 792 less-selected couples. 
However, about a fourth of the items that had predictive value in the 
earlier study showed little or none with gifted subjects. Some of the 
items that were predictive of happiness in both of these groups were 
more predictive for one group than for the other. Despite such differ- 
ences, it is highly significant that many items have behaved similarly 
in the Burgess-Cottrell group, Terman’s earlier group, and the present 
group. Agreement of this kind is evidence of the essential soundness 
of the methods used. 

The score weights give a composite picture of what constitutes 
a “happy” or an “unhappy” temperament. For a detailed description 
of the personalities of happily married and of unhappily married 
persons, the reader is referred to Terman's earlier study.*^* The com- 
posite pictures for the present group closely resemble those for the 
earlier group. 

The total score of a subject is the sum of the score weights carried 
by the individual responses the subject has given. The maximum 
possible scores are as follows for the three parts of the tests: 


Men Women 
1. Personality and temperament .....«000t1 07 94 
2. Childhood and family background x "m 23 
3. Background of the marriage сене 36 
193 153 


Giant total aorar iganes i oot iem 


ground of the marriage (category 


Excluding the items on backgrou ј | 
3), which сап be used only with married subjects, the maximum total 


for the other two categories is 155 for men and 117 for women. Since 
the greatest potential value of the test is in the evaluation of marital 
aptitude prior to marriage, nearly all of the following statistical data 
are based on total scores that do not include the items of category 9. 


* See pages 110-41 of reference. 
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The reliability of the test (exclusive of category 3), computed 
by the split-half method, was found to be .86 for 567 husbands and 
.82 for their wives. The test-retest reliabilities have not been com- 
puted, but they probably would not differ greatly from the above 
values. 

Table 74 gives the score distributions separately for gifted hus- 
bands, husbands of gifted wives, gifted wives, and wives of gifted 
husbands. These distributions are for total score exclusive of the 
items on background of the marriage. The sex differences in the mean 
score and in the upper range of scores are due to the fact that more 
items were predictive of the marital happiness of men than of women. 

The table shows that gifted husbands average lower than the 
husbands of gifted wives, but that gifted wives are about on a par 
with the wives of gifted husbands. The difference between the hus- 
band groups is fairly significant, the critical ratio being 2.63. It will 


TABLE 74 


DISTRIBUTION ОР SCORES or GIFTED SUBJECTS AND THEIR SPOUSES ON THE 
TEST OF APTITUDE FOR MARRIAGE 


Р Gifted Husbands of Gifted i f 
Aptitude Score Husbands Gifted Wives Wives Gifted иза аз 


2 
5 
10 
17 
26 2 1 
31 5 11 
30 14 26 
34 38 37 
17 31 47 
15 39 44 
a 29 42 
24 32 
10 22 29 
8 23 19 
1 8 7 
1 7 6 
4 3 7 
1 1 1 
vs 1 
242 246 
92.81 78.61 E^ 
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be recalled that on the marital happiness test, also, the gifted husbands 
averaged below the husbands of gifted women, whereas the two 
groups of wives were very close together. This suggests that if either 
sex is handicapped for marriage by very superior intelligence it is the 
man and not the woman (as popular opinion would have it). 

We are unable to compare the marital aptitude scores of these sub- 
jects with the scores made by the less-selected group of 792 couples, 
since the measuring instruments used in the two studies were not 
identical. However, as we have already noted, the items that were 
common to the two tests gave much the same results for both groups. 

The scores of gifted subjects in Table 74 are for those who had 
married by 1940. The question arises whether marriage tends to be 
selective in terms of marital aptitude. To answer this question we 
have compared, for the sexes separately, the aptitude scores of those 
who had married with those who had not married. In the case of 
women the means for the married and the unmarried were practically 
identical. In the case of men, however, the mean of the unmarried 
was 7 points lower than that of the married. The difference is highly 
reliable (СЕ = 4.77). It cannot be due to the lower age of the un- 
married subjects, for the aptitude scores are uncorrelated with age. 
It appears, therefore, that men who postpone marriage are often the 
ones who have less than average aptitude for marriage. 

On validity of the marital aptitude scores, evidence of two kinds 
is available: (1) the correlation of aptitude scores with scores on the 
marital happiness test which was also given in 1940, and (2) the ex- 
tent to which the aptitude scores are predictive of later divorce or 
separation. The second of these two lines of evidence is the more 
crucial. One might argue that any correlation found between the 
aptitude and happiness scores could result from halo effects operating 
in the two tests taken near the same time. 

The correlation between marital aptitude scores and marital hap- 
piness scores in this group of subjects is .53 for men and .48 for 
women. In computing this correlation we excluded from the apti- 
tude test the items on background of the marriage. Table 75 shows 
the correlations of the happiness score with the separate parts of 
the aptitude test, and the multiple correlation with certain combina- 
tions of the latter. The first part of the table gives for husbands and 
wives separately the zero correlations between the happiness score 
and each of the three groups of prediction items. The second part of 
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the table gives the multiple correlations between the happiness score 
and combinations of the prediction categories. 


TABLE 75 
CORRELATIONS OF MARITAL Happiness SCORES WITH SEPARATE 
PARTS OF THE APTITUDE TEST 


; - В Husband Wife 
Correlations of happiness score with 


1. Total of personality items.................. .52 .45 


2. Childhood and family background sa «08 .32 

3. Background of marriage .................. 251. .43 
Multiple correlation of 

liflis Й. usas да (рЫ и steps it E .53 .48 

.62 258; 


Attention is called to the fact that the correlation of the happiness 
Score with the total of personality items is .52 for husband, and .45 
for wife, and that when we add in the items on childhood and family 
background, these correlations are raised only to .53 and .48. That 
is, the effects of childhood and family background are nearly all con- 
tained in the personality items themselves. However, when we add by 
multiple correlation the score on background of the marriage to the 
items of the first two categories, the correlation is raised to .62 for 
husbands and to .55 for wives. This means that the items on back- 
ground of the marriage add something not contained in the person- 
ality items. 

The correlations Support the hypothesis that one's marital happi- 
ness is, to a considerable extent, determined by all-round happiness of 
temperament and personality. There are persons of such happy tem- 
perament that they could live comfortably with almost any kind of 
mate, and there are others of such unhappy temperament that they 
would find no happiness in any marriage. The truth of the latter 
statement, at least, could be supported by several case histories of 
gifted subjects who have gone through three or four marriages and 
as many divorces, Our conclusion regarding the rol 


this correlation was ‚52 for these 
selected couples, The husband- 
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unhappy way. This, of course, is not to say that neither spouse is 
ever to blame for the unhappiness of the other. 

The above evidence on validity of the marital aptitude scores is 
circumstantial, or at least indirect. For incontrovertible proof of 
their validity we must examine their efficiency in predicting later 
marital success or failure. Evidence on this is now available. Of the 
gifted subjects who took the marital aptitude test in 1940, there were 
41 men and 45 women who became divorced or separated by 1946. 
In the case of 39 marriages which ended in divorce or separation be- 
tween 1940 and 1946, both spouses had taken the marital aptitude test. 
Table 76 gives the means and 5.0.5 of marital aptitude scores for 
broken and unbroken marriages. All three comparisons of means show 
highly reliable differences in the expected direction. In the case of 
husbands the difference of about 8 points between failures and non- 
failures has a critical ratio of 3.04. The corresponding difference for 
wives is close to 11 points (CR=5.03). The difference between 
failures and nonfailures on the husband-wife composite score is more 
than 10 points (СЕ = 5.20). For husbands, the difference in means 
between failures and nonfailures is equal to about half the sigma of 
the distribution of the husbands’ scores; for wives the difference al- 
most equals the sigma of the wives’ scores. Of the 45 wives divorced 
or separated, 33 (73 percent) had scored below the average of all 
wives as compared with only 12 (27 percent) who had scored above 
average. In the case of wives, the chances of marital breakup within 
six years were two and three-quarter times as great for those with 
scores below average as for those with scores above average. Of the 
41 men who became divorced or separated, 26 had scored below the 
husband average and 15 above. That is, the odds against men who 
scored below average are one and three-quarter times as great as 


for men scoring above average. 


We are now in position to compare the relative predictive value 


TABLE 76 
MARITAL APTITUDE Scores AS PREDICTIVE OF Divorce or SEPARATION 
vege SS y “alae Бш Н “SS 
Broken... 89.22 15.88 AS SOT 1281 ы 8728 12746 
CR of difference 5.03 5.20 


between means .... 3.04 
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of the marital happiness scores, the sex adjustment scores, and the 
marital aptitude scores in forecasting the breakup of marriages, We 
can do this roughly by bringing together the three sets of critical ratios 
indicating reliability of differences between the means for broken and 
unbroken marriages, These are as follows: 


Husbands’ Scores Wives’ Scores Husband-Wife Average 


Marital happiness ........ 4.10 5.39 5.84 
Sex adjustment ... У 1.93 2.20 
Marital aptitude 5.03 5.20 


The figures show that the marital happiness scores and the marital 
aptitude scores are both definitely predictive of later divorce or sep- 
aration and to much the same degree, although for husbands the pre- 
diction from happiness scores is a little better than from aptitude 
scores, The sex adjustment scores have comparatively little predictive 
value for either spouse. In the case of marital happiness and sex ad- 
justment, the husband-wife average scores are not appreciably more 
Predictive than the individual spouse scores; in the case of marital 
aptitude, however, the prediction from husband-wife average is much 
better than from the husband’s score, 

Since the aptitude scores are predictive of later maladjustment in 
marriage, one might expect them to show appreciable correlation with 


some of the earlier case-history data. A check of the aptitude scores 


against numerous case-history variables has revealed a number of 
significant relationships. 


Although there is no relationship between aptitude scores and 
either the amount of education or the childhood IQ, 
negative correlation between aptitude scores and Conce 
Scores of 1940. This amounts to —.28 for husbands an 
wives. Women who had been rated as having “some” 
nervous symptoms іп 1928 avera 
lower in marital aptitude than w 
difference is quite reliable (CR 


there is a 
pt Mastery 
d —.26 for 


“marked” 
ged, a dozen years later, 8.5 points 


omen without such symptoms. The 


= 4.18). Ratings on social adjust- 
ment as far back as 1922 showed a fairly significant correlation with 


marital aptitude as measured eighteen years later, Both men and 
women who were rated as showing "some" or "marked" social mal- 
adjustment in 1922 averaged about 6 points lower in aptitude score 
than those whose 1922 social adjustment was "satisfactory." The 
social-adjustment ratings of 1928 showed even a higher correlation 
with the marital aptitude score, Men with "satisfactory" social ad- 


or 
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justment in 1928 averaged 12.6 points higher in aptitude than those 
with “some” or “marked” maladjustment (CR = 4.53). The corre- 
sponding difference for women was 8.9 points (CR = 2.96). 

An all-round rating on “general adjustment” was made of each 
subject on the basis of all information obtained throughout many years. 
Men rated “satisfactory” on general adjustment in 1940 had a mean 
marital aptitude score of 89.5; those with “some” or “serious” mal- 
adjustment had a mean of 73.7. The difference of 15.8 points has 
a critical ratio of 9.62. Women rated “satisfactory” average 79.5 in 
marital aptitude, as compared with 69.6 for those with “some” or 
"serious" maladjustment. The difference of 9.9 points has a critical 
ratio of 6.96. From such data it is evident that aptitude for marriage, 
as here measured, depends in very considerable degree on aptitude for 


all-round adjustment. 
SUMMARY 


In 1940 a test of marital happiness and a test of marital aptitude 
n 600 gifted subjects and their spouses. The 
71 gifted subjects who were not married. 
s and their spouses answered, in addition, 
ће sexual aspects of their marriage, the 
е computation of a score on sex ad- 
revisions of similar tests 


were given to more tha 
latter was also given to 3 
The married gifted subject 
a list of questions regarding | 
responses to which permitted th 
justment. All three sets of test items were 


used by Terman in an earlier study. . . 
The marital happiness test is characterized by a high degree of 


internal consistency as indicated by a split-half reliability of .89 for 
each sex. The reliability of the marital aptitude test is only slightly 
less ; namely, .86 for men and .82 for women. Both tests permit a wide 
range of total scores, and give score distributions more nearly ap- 
proximating the normal curve than those yielded by earlier tests of 
similar type. У " " 

The validity of each item in the test of marital aptitude was esti- 
mated by the extent to which the responses were associated with 
scores on the happiness test. On this basis a score weight from 0 to 3 
was assigned to each possible response to each of the individual items. 
A similar method was used in assigning weights to each type of re- 
sponse to individual items on sex adjustment; that is, a response was 
regarded as indicative of “good” sexual adjustment if it was given 
more often by subjects with high happiness score than by subjects 
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with low happiness score. About three-fourths of the items used in 
the marital aptitude test, and all the items in the test of sex adjust- 
ment were predictive of marital happiness in greater or less degree. 

How the scores of gifted subjects on these three tests would com- 
pare with those that might be found in a strictly random population 
is unknown, since the tests have not been given to an unselected group. 
We are able, however, to compare the gifted subjects with two groups 
less selected for intelligence and education: (1) the men and women 
who are spouses of gifted subjects, and (2) a group of 792 less-gifted 
couples who were given a similar battery of tests. These comparisons 
indicate a slightly higher level of marital happiness, and a no less 
satisfactory sexual adjustment among gifted subjects than among 
less-gifted subjects. 

As could be expected from the method used in assigning response 
weights, the total scores on marital aptitude and on sex adjustment 
show a positive correlation with marital happiness scores, This 
correlation is around .50 to .60* for the test of marital happiness, 
and around .40 for the score on sex adjustment. That is, both of these 
tests are predictive of marital happiness as measured at a given time 
by the happiness test. The correlations are to be regarded as pre- 
sumptive evidence of the validity of both the aptitude scores and the 
sex adjustment scores. 

Crucial evidence on the validity of all three tests can best be 
gauged by the extent to which they are predictive of later marital 
failure or success. Such evidence is now for the first time available 
from a comparison of the 1940 scores of subjects who became di- 
vorced or separated between 1940 and the end of 1946 with the 
scores of subjects whose marriages at the latter date were still intact. 
The comparison shows that the best prediction is afforded by the 
test of marital aptitude, that the marital happiness test is only slightly 
less predictive, and that the sex adjustment test ranks as a poor third. 
As a tentative conclusion we estimate that the test of marital aptitude 
predicts later marital failure or success about as well as a good 
scholastic aptitude test predicts later scholastic grades, 

The data, in general, confirm the hypothesis that one’s happiness in 
marriage is largely determined by one’s all-round happiness of temper- 


* About .60 when items on “background of the marria, e" are included in th 
aptitude E and about .50 when these items (usable only ith married subjects) 
are exciuded. 
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ament, and that this trait can be at least roughly measured by a 
pencil-and-paper test. Evidence to this effect is brought to light by 
analysis of the test items most predictive of happiness scores, and by 
examination of the case-history records back to 1922. Additional 
evidence is found in the moderately low husband-wife correlation for 
happiness scores, and in the fact that divorce or separation can be al- 
most as well predicted from the score of the individual spouse as 
from the composite score of husband and wife. 

Follow-up of the marriages for another ten or twenty years will 
establish more accurately the predictive value of the tests of marital 
happiness and marital aptitude, and will throw additional light on 
the role of temperament in the success or failure of a marriage. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL ACCELERATION 


There has been much controversy regarding the extent to which 
children of high IQ should be allowed to become accelerated in school. 
At one extreme is the opinion that the gifted child should be given a 
grade placement corresponding to his mental age; at the other 
extreme are those who would base promotions on the calendar without 
regard to mental ability. Neither of these extreme views has many 
advocates, though the latter is perhaps more commonly held than the 
former. The fact remains, however, that many educators believe 
considerable acceleration 15 desirable, whereas many others are op- 
posed to it. 

An alternative is to provide special classes with an enriched cur- 
riculum for the gifted. Such classes have been established in many 
cities during the last two decades and have thoroughly demonstrated 
their value. In view of the fact that at present special classes are 
available to only a small minority of gifted children, we are usually 
faced by the choice between acceleration and nonacceleration in grad- 
ing systems designed primarily for the average child. Attempts are 


often made to enrich the program for especially bright children in 
the ordinary classroom, and such progr. 
helpful. Unfortunately, the so-called 


The most common arguments in f. 
improves the child's motivation, 
of dawdling, allows earlier com: 


avor of acceleration are that it 
prevents him from developing habits 
pletion of professional training, and 
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makes earlier marriage possible. The total cost of the child’s educa- 
tion would be somewhat reduced, but this is hardly a major 
consideration. On the other side it is argued that grade skipping 
aggravates the child’s problem of social adjustment, promotes book- 
ishness and one-sided development, is dangerous to physical or mental 
health, and leaves gaps in the child’s academic knowledge and skills. 
Although our data do not afford an accurate measure of all these 
alleged effects, they do furnish evidence of considerable value with 
respect to some of them. 

Аз an index of degree of acceleration, we have used the age at 
high-school graduation and have divided our subjects into three 
groups: (1) those who graduated below the age of 15 years 6 
months; (2) those graduating between 15 years 6 months and 16 
years 6 months; and (3) those graduating at or above the age of 16 
years 6 months. The distribution of ages for the three groups at 
high-school graduation is shown in Table 77. If age 18 plus or minus 6 
months is considered the normal age for completing high school, 
those in Group I are accelerated from 2 to 4 years, those in Group II 
from 1 to 2 years, and those in Group III from 0 to 1 year. Only 
6.8 percent of men and less than 2 percent of women graduated above 
the upper limit of normal age as above defined ; that is, above 18 
years 6 months. The mean ages at completing high school were as 
follows for Groups I, II, and III respectively: 14.9, 16.0, and 17.3 
years. 

When in the following passages the groups are referred to as 
“accelerates” and “nonaccelerates,” the former includes Groups I and 


II—i.e., those graduating from high school before the age of 16 years 


6 months (average 15.9)—and the latter term includes all graduating 


at 16 years 6 months or over (average age 17.4). 


TABLE 77 
GROUPING ву AGE AT HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION 

Men Women 
Group I м Percent N Percent 
13-6 to 13-11 z 1 0.2 
14-0 to 14-5 0.8 3 0.5 
14-6 to 14-11 1.3 7 1.1 
15-0 to 15-5 2.5 15 2.5 

36 .6 6 4 


Total, Group I......t 
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TABLE 77 (Continued) 


Men Women 
N Percent N Percent 
Group II 
15-6 to 15-11. осмина ышыне 7 9.0 61 10.1 
16-0; to TOS axssctéissekenexe e 10 14.0 90 14.8 
Total, Group- ТЕ узату... 181 23.0 151 24.9 
Group Ш 
1556 fe FEAL. ——— 21.7 184 30.3 
17-0 to 17-5 .. 24.5 136 22.4 
17-6 to 17-11 . Ж! 69 11.4 
1820 to: 18-5: „еа калы cis oe 7.4 30 4.9 
18-6 and above 6.8 11 1.8 
Total, Group III ............ 568 72.5 430 70.8 
Total, all groups ............ 785 607 
Mean ages (years) 
СРО. D SA E RORA EMEN 14.93 14.90 
томрон а асар 16.00 16.00 
Group Ш сањати елита 17.43 17.22 
Groups Т and IL „аас 15.87 15.89 
Groups I, II, and III .......... 16.99 16.78 


Our data regarding the above groups will be presented under six 
heads: (1) intelligence, (2) educational history, (3) vocational status 


and avocational interests, (4) social adjustment, (5) marital status, 
and (6) physical and mental health. 


ACCELERATION AS RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE 


The data here include the childhood IQ's of those qualifying for 
the gifted group on the Stanford-Binet test, 1940 scores on a group 
intelligence test (the Concept Mastery), and 1940 self-ratings on the 


on the item in question are given in parentheses, 
centages are given to the nearest first decimal. 
The reader is reminded that 


Means and per- 


not all the items in the 


subject. In the fir 
37 men and 38 women not include 


because their education had bee: 
completed high school, or becaus 


case-history 
st place, there are 
d in any of the acceleration groups 
n irregular, because they had not 
е the exact age at completion could 
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not be obtained from our records. Furthermore, the Stanford-Binet 
had been given only to those subjects who were 13 years or younger 
when located. These numbered 1,030 cases.* The Concept Mastery 
test of 1940 required supervision for its administration and so was 
given only at group meetings or during a personal interview with 
subjects; those living at too great a distance for personal contacts 
were not given this test. There were in all 954 Concept Mastery tests 
given, without regard to whether the subjects had originally qualified 
for the gifted study on a Binet or a group test. The subjective 
report on maintenance of mental superiority was available for 1,252 
subjects who responded to this item on the General Information 
Blank of 1940. Thus the populations in Parts 1, 2, and 3 of Table 


78, though overlapping, are not identical. 


TABLE 78 


ACCELERATION VERSUS INTELLIGENCE 


ACCELERATION GROUPS 


1. Childhood IQ (Binet) I II I+II III 
Mean for men .....n 161.1 155.1 156.1 149.7 
(27) (130) (157) (365) 


CR: I-II vs. I= 5.6 


ИР 155.3 152.8 153.1 149.2 
Mean for women r^ (122) 143) КЕТ; 


CR: I-II vs. П1=3.5 


2. Concept Mastery point score (1940) = m С 
Si eres naci 118.9 8 А 2 
Меап їог шеп s цат = EOS 
CR: I vs. Ш=3.4; CR: I-HI vs. III — 2.8 


—Á 105.2 93.6 95.1 93.7 
Mean for women .. 95) (96) di eu 


GR: Ivs T= 1.9 


3. Subjective report on present meal 
iority : “less marked" 
Њен io ven à vices eti 43.3% 35.0% 36.5% 31.0% 
р E (30) (140 (170) (455) 
CR: I vs. III— 1.3 
— 54.590 417% 43.8% 46.8% 
Women .............** (22) (115) (137) (342) 
CR:Ivs Пеј: 


* Of the original 1,070 Binet-tested subjects, 40 were deceased by 1940. 
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The table shows a significant relationship between the degree of 
acceleration and childhood IQ. Although the IQ difference between 
the accelerates (Groups I and II) and the nonaccelerates (Group III) 
is not great in the absolute sense, being only 6.4 points for men and 
3.9 points for women, it is Statistically reliable. The respective 
critical ratios are 5.6 and 3.5. Even so, the correlation between 
acceleration and IQ is very low, for among the nonaccelerates are 50 
men and 39 women in the IO range 160 to 190. In the schools these 
subjects attended, IQ's played little part in grade placement. 

The 1940 Concept Mastery scores show much the same trends 
as the childhood IQ's. Again the differences are more marked for 
men. For both sexes, Group I rates well above Group III, the 
critical ratio being 3.4 for men and 1.9 for women. However, when 
the total accelerates (Groups I and II) are compared with Group 
III, the difference, though still in favor of the accelerates, is not 
striking. For men it is fairly reliable, with a critical ratio of 2.8, but 


in the case of women the average score is as high for Group III as 
for Group II. 


The subjective reports in th 


mental superiority had been maintained are contradicted by the test 
Scores. The latter indicate that the highly accelerated have main- 


ACCELERATION AS RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL History 


Table 79 presents data on the relationshi 
proportion graduating from colle 


Е se this test was 
given only to members of the Maj i 
the second school grade or above 
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TABLE 79 


ACCELERATION VERSUS EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
ACCELERATION GROUPS 
I п I+II III 


. Graduated from college 


Men EE E O 86.1% 760% 77.7% 68.8% 
(31) (136) (167) (373) 
CR: I vs. 11 —2.8; I+II vs. HI — 2.6 
79.1% 71,6% 72.7% 66.3% 
(19) (106) (125) (272) 
CR: I vs. III =1.5; I+II vs. Ш=1.5 


. Mean age at college graduation 


(years) 
Men ....e en mmn 19.9 21.1 20.9 22.1 
(29) (131) (160) (354) 
Women ...eeec Imm Ht 19.8 20.6 20.5 21.6 


(19) (105) (124) (261) 


. Average college grade of B or better 
Men ..eennn ment 75.8% 77.1% . 76.8% 71.5% 


(33) (144) (177) (390) 
CR: I+II vs. IIL— 1.3 
78.9% 86.970 85.8% 77.4% 
(19) (115) (134) (297) 
CR: I-II vs. П1=2.2 


40.0% 41.9% 42.2% 39.0% 


Men ... еее cA ea on o 
m 47.4% 33.79 35.89 30.99 
TM do бу 029 Q5) 


. f graduate work 
Опе ог more years of gradual WOTE Se gg, 54.8% 553% 434% 
(21) (98) (119) (235) 
CR: I+II vs. III = 3.0 


Women ..... а.е 58.390 41.9% 44.2% 34.4% 
еси (14) (62) (76) (141) 


CR: I-II vs. III = 2.2 


. Earning 15 or more recommending 
units in high school 
M. састане Miam 93.9% 87.0% 88.196 82.4% 
(31) (140) (71) (417) 
CR: I-II vs. Ш — 1.8 


— 95.2% 92.6% 92.9% 93.2% 
Women с... бен: н.е: QD (135) (156) (381) 
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TABLE 79 (Continued) 


ACCELERATION GROUPS 


I II I+II III 
7. Mean achievement test quotient (1922) 


MEI EE 155.5 150.8 151.5 14.7 
(16) (94) (110) (278) 

CR: I+II vs. Ш1=4.9 
ы ease dies 154.2 145.6 146.5 139.6 
(12) (102) (114) (211) 

CR: I+II vs. IIT— 5.3 


Table 79 shows that the greater the degree of acceleration, the 
greater is the likelihood of graduation from college and of remaining 
for one or more years of graduate work. In the case of men both 
However, the relationship may 
ct, since the accelerates had also 


a trifle better in winning graduation honors, despite the fact that 


r 2.5 years younger in Group I 
than in Group III, and for women 2.3 years younger. 


. Turning to the high-school record we find in the case of men a 
fairly definite trend toward better scholastic achievement by the 


accelerates, There is no such relationship between high-school 
achievement and acceleration i 


ACCELERATION A 
History дұр 
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classifications for vocational success to be described in chapter xxiii. 
These groups include, respectively, the most and least successful 20 
percent of men. 

TABLE 80 


ACCELERATION VERSUS OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
VocaTIonaL Success (MEN) 
ACCELERATION GROUPS 
T п I+II III 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1. Census occupational grouping of men 


Census Group I... 


51.5 51.2 51.3 44.4 
CR: I+II vs. III — 1.6 
36.4 28.3 29.7 24.2 
CR: I vs. III — 1.4 


Census Groups III to VI ...... 12.1 20.5 19.0 31.4 
CR: I-II vs. III — 3.6 


Census Group II ...... 


2. In class A for vocational success 


SAG) эзше ня 42.2 22.2 25.6 19.4 
Chess бшген CR: I vs. Ш=2.6 
33 166 199 509 


М for percentages -.--++++++++ 


The table shows that among men the accelerates more often than 
nonaccelerates are in the professional and higher business occupations, 


and less often in occupational Groups III to VI. The data do not tell 


to what extent acceleration in itself has caused subjects to choose a 


ould not otherwise have done so, but we know of 
ho believe that acceleration was a factor in such 
choice. Especially in such professions as medicine, law, or university 
teaching, an early entrance into graduate study isa real advantage 
to the gifted student. Part 2 of the table gives additional evidence on 
the greater vocational success of men who were accelerated. Of the 
most highly accelerated men, 42.2 percent are in the A group for 
vocational success as compared with 19.4 percent of the nonacceler- 
ates. In the case of women there was no significant relation between 
acceleration and occupational status. М . 

Finally, we have compared the acceleration groups with respect to 
their avocational interests and their interest in 12 specific fields. One 
question in the 1940 General Information Blank asked the subjects 
to indicate their avocational interests. Another item in the same blank 
called for ratings of amount of interest in travel, outdoor sports, 
religion, mechanics, social life, literature, music, art, science, politics, 


profession who w 
individual cases w. 
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domestic arts, and pets. The results of these inquiries showed no 
significant difference between accelerates and nonaccelerates in the 
frequency with which any given avocational activity was mentioned, 
in the number of avocational activities engaged in, or in the average 
rating of interest in the 12 specific fields named. The figures for 
accelerates and nonaccelerates were almost identical with respect to 
these variables. The conclusion is that even marked school acceleration 
has little if any effect upon either the kind or the number of avoca- 
tional activities, and that it has no Narrowing effect upon such inter- 
ests as are represented in the 12 fields mentioned. 


ACCELERATION AS RELATED то SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


The data on social adjustment given in Table 81 include the fol- 
lowing items: (1) a social adjustment rating based on information 
from parents and teachers in 1922; (2) a rating on social adjustment 
by field workers in 1928; (3) another rating on social adjustment in 
1928 based on reports from parents; (4) preferred age of companions 
as reported by the subjects when in high school; (5) and (6) extra- 
curricular activities of the subjects in high school and college; (7) 
1940 scores on a test of aptitude for marital adjustment; (8) opinions 


of the subjects themselves on the advantages and disadvantages of 
any acceleration they had experienced. 


TABLE 81 


ACCELERATION VERSUS SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


ACCELERATION GROUPS 


I п I+II III 
1. Social adjustment (1922) : parent- 
teacher rating “satisfactory” 
У ДИНАН а ааа 88.2% 88.0% 88.1% 90.49% 
(34) (167) (201) (518) 
Мотшеп ег молеа 95.7% — 95.895 958% 95.1% 
(23) (142) (165) (388) 
2. Social adjustment (1928) : rated as 
“satisfactory” by field workers 
Men с. 70.0% — 76.795 757% 828% 
(20) (95) (115) (268) 
CR: I ys, Alp 21.5 
Women паа... 100.0% — 81.795 83.39 85.996 
(8) (88) (96) (235) 
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TABLE 81 (Continued) 


ACCELERATION GROUPS 
I п I+II III 


. Social adjustment (1928) : rated as 
“satisfactory” by parents 
Men а... e mI 81.5% 96.2% 93.7% 92.1% 
(27) (132) (159) (356) 
CR: I vs. Ч =1.9 
90.5% 92.2% 92.0% 97.4% 
(21) (128) (149) (303) 


. Preferred older companions in 


high-school years 
Men а... оен нннеее 71.4% 64.5% 65.7% 49.7% 
(28) (138) (166) (364) 


CR: I vs. III =2.4; I + П vs. ПІ = 3.5 


Women .... оен ненне 77.3% 72.3% 73.0% 50.5% 
(22) (130) (152) (313) 


CR: I vs. III — 2.9; I + II vs. Ш = 4.9 
„ Extracurricular activities in high 


school : “several” to “outstanding” 
Men .csscscecsccccereeeeeces 32.4% 54.7% 50.8% 57.5% 
(34) (159) (193) (497) 
CR: I vs. III =3.0; I + П vs. III = 1.6 


Women ... онен 65.0% 59.3% 60.09 62.3% 
(20) (135) (155) (363) 


Extracurricular activities in college: 


` “several” to “outstanding” 
33.3% 32.3% 32.5% 37.6% 


Мей „э-э жж; жа элет c ОЗ) io у, 
a again ари e ere 22.2% 41.1% 98.2% 39.2% 
Women ... (18) (102) (120) (32) 


CR: I vs. II + HI — 1.7 


. Mean score on test of aptitude for 


marital adjustment (1940) 
Mei. И esa disi PUNIRI 84.18 86.72 86.29 86.28 
(31) (153) (184) (499) 
e dio SEES 69.09 78.87 77.27 77.67 
Women ............. (24) (124) (148) (325) 


CR: I vs. ПІ — 2.2 


. Proportion mentioning only disad- 
vantages of acceleration 
Men weovussesesexsamed i pem? 76.7% 588% 62.1% 61.0% 
| (30) (136) (166) (195) 
CR: I vs. II + III — 2.0 


seis 52.2% 63.3% 61.4% 59.1% 
Women ....eIIH (33) (109) (132) (139) 


CR: I vs. П + III — 0.8 
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The social adjustment rating of 1922 was a composite based on 
12 items in the School Information Blank and 6 items in the 
Home Information Blank. The information called for related to such 
matters as the following: amount of play with other children, sex of 
playmates, relationships with other children (companionship sought 
or avoided, teased, considered queer or different), unusual or abnormal 
sex interests or behavior, e¢ cetera. The information thus supplied was 
evaluated as indicating “satisfactory adjustment,” “some difficulty in 
adjustment,” or “serious maladjustment.” Table 81 shows that for 
each sex the proportion rated in 1922 as “satisfactory” was almost 
exactly the same for all the acceleration groups. 

The field workers’ adjustment ratings of 1928 were for men 
slightly less favorable to the accelerates than to the nonaccelerates, 
but for women there was no consistent trend. The 1928 ratings based 
on information from parents indicated a slight tendency to less-satis- 
factory adjustment among the most highly accelerated, but for neither 
sex was this trend statistically significant. 

Part 4 of the table shows a marked relationship between degree 
of acceleration and preference expressed during adolescent years for 
older companions, the trend being about the same for boys and girls. 
The reader will have to judge for himself the significance of this fact 
for social adjustment. Our opinion is that at the high-school age a 
preference for older companions is a favorable rather than an un- 
favorable sign. 

The ratings on extracurricular activities in high school showed no 
relationship to acceleration in the case of women. The one significant 
relationship in the case of men was in the smaller proportion of high 
ratings among those graduating from high school before the age of 15 
years 6 months. This sex difference may reflect the difference between 
boys and girls in the age of reaching physical maturation. The high- 
school girl who is greatly accelerated is usually more mature physically 
than the high-school boy equally accelerated. In college, however, the 
participation in extracurricular activities by men was about the same 
for all the acceleration groups. The highly accelerated women made 
a poor showing on extracurricular activities in college, but the N of 
18 here is too small to warrant any generalization, 

The mean scores on the 1940 test of a: 
ment were, in the case of men, about the 5 
groups. In the case of women the mean 


ptitude for marital adjust- 
ame for all the acceleration 
for the highly accelerated 


| 
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was somewhat lower than for the other groups, but the differ у 
not entirely reliable (CR = 2.2). The Le of this test is pany 
in chapter xix. 

In the last section of the table we have summarized the opinions 
expressed by the subjects regarding the advantages and disadvantages 
of acceleration they had experienced. In the General Information 
Blank the statement was worded as follows: “Were you greatly 
accelerated in school? If so to what extent do you consider this was 
an advantage or disadvantage?” It turned out that there were sub- 
jects in all the groups who did not regard tiemselves as having been 
accelerated ; in fact there were 64 men and 53 women graduated from 
high school before 17 who said they were not accelerated. Eight of 
these were under 16 at high-school graduation. On the other hand, 
there were a number of nonaccelerates (according to our definition) 
who considered themselves accelerated. Ninety-two men and 60 
women who finished high school at 17 years or over felt that they had 
been “greatly accelerated” in school. We have omitted those who did 
not consider themselves accelerated from our computation of the per- 
centages given in Part 8 of Table 81. The responses were classified 
into three categories: those which mentioned advantages only, those 
antages only, and those mentioning neither or 
included in the table only the percentages alleging 
e figures for Group II and Group III did not differ 
Among the highly accelerated (Group I) 
a larger proportion of men than 


. This is probably another re- 
ded in their physical and social 


mentioning disadv. 
both; but we have 
disadvantages. Th 
appreciably for either sex. 
there was a marked sex difference, 
of women stressing its disadvantages 
flection of the fact that boys are retar 


maturation as compared with girls. 
Our conclusion from the evidence of Table 81 is that the influence 


of school acceleration in causing social maladjustment has been 
greatly exaggerated. There is no doubt that maladjustment does re- 
sult in individual cases, but our data indicate that in a majority of 
subjects the maladjustment consists of a temporary feeling of in- 
feriority which is later overcome. The important thing is to consider 


each child as a special case. 
ACCELERATION AS RELATED TO MARRIAGE 


e data on 4 items relating to marriage: the pro- 


Table 82 gives th 
t marriage (first marriage if 


portion who have married, mean age а 
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more than one), proportion separated or divorced, and mean score 
on a test of marital happiness. 
TABLE 82 


ACCELERATION VERSUS MARRIAGE 


ACCELERATION GROUPS 


I п I+II III 
1. Are, or have been married 
BS. asIa naa 72.7% 68.2% 68.9% 70.5% 
(36) (179) (215) (559) 
Women 


grasa обогати а ЕЕЗ 60.0% 74.09 72.0% 71.5% 
(25) (150) (175) (425) 
CR: I vs. I= 1.3 


Май ДАННИ 24.8 25.5 25.4 26.1 
(26) (115) (141) (358) 

CR: I vs. III 2 2.1; I+II vs. III — 2.1 
МО ЕНИ о AA aS 22.8 23.5 23.4 24.1 


(15) (108) (123) (290) 
CR: Ту. П=2.1; I+II vs. HII — 1.8 


3. Separated ог divorced (percent- 
age of number married) 


Мей. ауа pe uU Ба respaa amen (1 case) 10.7% 9.5% 11.9% 
(26) (122) (148) (394) 

ee ee ee (1 case) 12.6% 11.9% 12.8% 
(15) (111) (126) (304) 


Dir MUS Rue ense УРАН 56.6 62.8 61.7 58.8 
(18) (82) (100) (274) 
Li Fe — 64.7 63.6 63.8 62.0 


(13) (68) (81) (213) 


The differences in the marriage rate are not statistically reliable. 
For men, the highest incidence was among the most accelerated, 
whereas women in this group had the lowest marriage rate, Sep- 
arations and divorces occurred less often among the highly acceler- 
ated. 

The mean age at marriage was appreciably lower for the acceler- 
ated group. For each sex, Group I was 1.3 years and Gr 
0.6 of a year below the mean of Group III. This trend i 
from the point of view of eugenics. 

'The test of marital happiness showed no г 
mean score between accelerates and nonacce 


oup II was 
S significant 


eliable differences in 
lerates, Among the 
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women, both accelerated groups averaged a trifle higher than the non- 
accelerates. On the whole, the data suggest that marital adjustment 
is not appreciably correlated with degree of acceleration. 


ACCELERATION AS RELATED TO PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Our information on this topic includes the following items: (1) 
a health rating based on information secured from medical examina- 
tions and from several questions in the Home Information Blank and 
the School Information Blank of 1922 (our ratings of these data being 
in terms of “very good," “good,” “fair,” "poor," and “very poor"); 
(2) a rating on nervous tendencies based upon the responses to several 
questions in the Home Information Blank and the School Information 
Blank of 1922; (3) a 1928 health rating made by parents; (4) a 1928 
rating on information furnished by parents regarding nervous tend- 
encies; (5) age of puberty as reported by the parents, based upon 
first menstruation of girls and on voice change in the case of boys; 
(6) a self-rating on health made by the subjects in 1940 on a 5-point 
scale from “very good” to “very poor”; (7) a rating by us on all- 
round adjustment in 1940 based upon field workers’ conferences with 
subjects, reports by parents or other relatives, and information which 
came to us through letters or conferences. 


TABLE 83 


ACCELERATION VERSUS PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ACCELERATION GROUPS 


1. Health rating (1922) “good” to I п I+II III 
"very good" 
MH. уза скан nier nm tita 78.190 75.5% 75.9% 74.396 
(25) (117) (142) (359) 
Women ......... een 90.9% 83.2% 84.3% 83.196 


(20) (114) (134) (304) 
CR: I vs. III =1.2 


2. Rating on nervous tendencies 
(1922) “satisfactory” 
(MED! isis qns xam E 96.9% — 84.200 86.3% 82.6% 
(31) (139) (170) (409) 
CR:Ivs. HI —4.1; I+ П vs. III — 1.2 


WOME. sw visrisasicssicrametareonians 95.7% 93.699 93.9% 90.1% 
(22) (131) (153) (345) 
CR: I vs. III =1.2 
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TABLE 83 (Continued) 


ACCELERATION GROUPS 
I II I+II III 
3. Parents’ rating on health (1928) “good” 
MER eR 100.0% 89.29 91.1% 84.3% 
(33) (140) (173) (398) 
CR: I+II vs. III = 2.5 


пере а SIS SIS im веже 100.070 89.6% 91.19 86.8% 
(24) (120) (144) (302) 
СК:І+П vs. П1=1.5 


4. Parents’ rating on nervous tenden- 
cies (1928) “satisfactory” 


Men) каре о воан 96.9% 89.8% 91.0% 87.4% 
(31) (131) (162) (368) 
CR: I vs. П1=2.7; I+ II vs. 11 =1.3 
poo Н МАВРА Ера 85.7% 91.599 90.7% 88.2% 
(18) (119) (137) (292) 


(o JA— — 14.2yrs. 14.5yrs. 14,5уг5. 14.8 yrs. 
(21) (100) (121) (358) 
CR: I+II vs. III — 2.4 
Women у... маманы. 12.7 угѕ. 12.8yrs. 12.8yrs. 13.1yrs. 
(25) (142) (167) (414) 
CR: I 4 HI vs. II — 2.5 
6. Self-rating on health (1940) 
"good" to "very good" 
BI сељана њи уценио 90.6% 89.9% 90.0% 91.2% 
(32) (158) (190) (497) 
ҮКЕ, 92.0% 82.899 84.3% 83.3% 
(25) (134) (159) (389) 
CR: I vs. IIIZ 1.5 
7. Composite of 1940 data on all-round 
mental adjustment “satisfactory” 


C M— ————— 74.3% 83.2% 81.7% 79.596 
(35) (167) (202) (537) 
CR: I vs. II=1.1 
Women 


НРА 79.290 83.69 83.0% 82.0% 
(24) (147) (171) (411) 


The outstanding facts given in Table 83 can be briefly sum- 
marized. The proportion whose health was rated “good” or “very 
good” on the 1922 evidence was highest in Group I, but for neither 


sex was the difference reliable. It is possible that good health was 
regarded by some of the teachers as a песеззагу condition for granting 
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extra promotions. The rating on nervous tendencies based on 1922 
evidence was best for the most accelerated, as was also the 1928 health 
rating by parents. In the case of men the same was true of parents’ 
rating on nervous tendencies in 1928, but on this rating women did not 
show any consistent trend. 

The mean age of puberty of Group III was for men 0.6 of a year 
later than for Group I; for Group II it was 0.3 of a year later than 
for Group I. The trend for women was the same as that for men, the 
figures corresponding to those just given being 0.4 of a year and 0.3 
of a year. The differences for both sexes between the accelerates 
(Groups I and II) and nonaccelerates (Group III) in the age at 
puberty are fairly reliable, the critical ratio being 2.4 for men and 
2.5 for women. 

The 1940 self-ratings on health by men averaged almost exactly 
the same for all three groups; in the case of women, the self-ratings 
were highest for Group I (CR = 1.5). 

Ratings on the all-round adjustment of men in 1940 were lower 
for Group I than for the other groups, but the difference is not re- 
liable. In the case of women, the percentages rated "satisfactory" 
were almost identical in the three groups. 

The data reviewed give no support to the fairly widespread opinion 
that rapid promotion in school is likely to be detrimental to physical 
or mental health, though one must bear in mind the possibility that 
physical health and good general adjustment may sometimes have been 
regarded by teachers as necessary conditions for extra promotion. 

Section 5 of the table suggests that children most accelerated in 
school were on the average also accelerated in physical maturation 
as indicated by the age of puberty. The relationship verges on re- 
liability. Here again it is possible that teachers are sometimes in- 
fluenced by the child's apparent physical maturity in permitting 
rapid advancement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The controversy on the advantages and disadvantages of accel- 
eration hinges on the relative weight that should be given to intellec- 
tual and social values in the educative process. If the child's intellectual 
welfare were the sole criterion, then promotion ought to be based pri- 
marily on mental age, since it is this factor that chiefly determines 
the intellectual difficulty of the school tasks one is able to master. The 
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child who starts to school at the age of 6 and a half years with a mental 
age of 10 years, can be brought to fourth-grade achievement before the 
end of his first school year. We know this as fact because it has 
happened over and over among the subjects of this group. Others 
in the group equally capable of making such progress—and this in- 
cludes half or more of the subjects—have been caught in the lock step 
and held to school work two or three full grades below the level on 
which they could have functioned successfully. 

Fortunately, this forced retardation does not slow up school 
achievement as much as one might expect. The gifted child may get 
bored, but, promoted or not, he manages somehow to achieve far more 
rapidly than his classmates. We have seen in chapter iii that in a 
majority of school subjects the achievement quotient almost keeps 
pace with the intelligence quotient; or, stated in another way, the 
child’s achievement in the school subjects closely parallels his mental 
age, although this is somewhat less true in such drill subjects as 
spelling and arithmetical computations than in the “thought” subjects, 
It is a fact of extraordinary significance that among our ten-year-olds 
there was almost no correlation between achievement test scores and 
the number of years and months they had attended school. Heilman’s 
notable study*? shows that this is also largely true of the general school 
population at age ten. Achievement tests administered by Learned 
and Wood* in 49 colleges and numerous high schools show that 
even at the upper educational levels there is only a mild correlation 
between achievement attained in a given subject and the months or 
years of formal study devoted to it. Incredible as it may seem, they 
discovered high-school seniors who knew more science than some 
university seniors who had majored in science and were about 
their careers as high-school teachers of that subject. 

Although children can and often 


to begin 


Ри 
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mentioned by our subjects (see Table 81) are usually temporary. 
Moreover, the handicaps of social immaturity among the accelerated 
would not be so great if a larger proportion of the gifted were pro- 
moted rapidly, since in that case the under-age child would not feel 
SO conspicuous. 

Sometimes, however, the choice between acceleration and nonac- 
celeration is unavoidably a choice between evils, each of which needs 
to be weighed against the background of the individual child's per- 
sonality. No universal rule can be laid down governing the amount 
of acceleration that is desirable. Some gifted children are less injured 
by acceleration of three or four years than are others by one or two 
years. Important factors are the child's social experience and his 
natural aptitude for social adjustment. So far as physique is con- 
cerned, perfect health is probably less crucial than physical maturity 
or even mere size. The oversized, physically mature, and socially ex- 
perienced child of twelve may be at less disadvantage in high school 
than the undersized, immature, and socially inexperienced child of 
fourteen. 

It is our opinion that children of 135 IQ or higher should be pro- 
moted sufficiently to permit college entrance by the age of seventeen at 
latest, and that a majority in this group would be better off to enter 
at sixteen. Acceleration to this extent is especially desirable for those 
who plan to complete two or more years of graduate study in prepara- 
tion for a professional career. 

For a carefully controlled study of acceleration at the college level 
the reader is referred to the excellent monograph by Keys** whose 
findings support the conclusions of this chapter at almost every point. 
Keys's study is particularly valuable because of his use of a control 
technique that enabled him to compare accelerates in college with a 
group of nonaccelerates who were equally intelligent. Several recent 
studies by Pressey and his associates present equally striking evidence 
on the advantages of acceleration for bright students.** 


CHAPTER XXI 


SUBJECTS OF IQ 170 OR ABOVE 


In the literature on gifted children much has been written about the 
unfavorable correlates of exceptionally high IQ. As we have pointed 
out in chapter i, there was a period in the history of child psychology 
when precocity of any degree was regarded as an evil omen. Later, 
when studies of gifted children showed this view to be contrary to fact, 
the child of moderately superior IQ (120 to 140) came to be looked 
upon more favorably, but the old prejudices persisted with respect to 
children testing in the higher levels of the IO range. 

Among our living gifted subjects (1940) are 47 men and 34 women 
who as children tested on the Stanford-Binet at IQ 170 or above.* 
It is doubtful whether more than 3 children in 10,000 of the general 
population would score this high.; The mean IQ of the men who had 
tested at or above IO 170 was 177.7; of the women, 177.6. These 
means are about 25 points above the mean of the total group. The 
IQ's of this upper level group ranged from 170 to 194 for men, and 
from 170 to 200 for women. 

The men of highest IQ averaged two and one-half years younger 
than the total 822 men, and the women of highest IQ averaged nearly 
three years younger than the 645 women. 

In a search for correlates of exceptionally high IO we have com- 
pared the high-testing subjects with the total group on a large number 
of variables. The subjects of 170 or above will be referred to as the 
"high" group. The variables on which comparisons were made fall 
into the following categories: physical and scholastic acceleration, 
physical health, nervous and mental health, social adjustment, educa- 


t Of 2,970 unselected children, aged two and one-half to ei 
whom the 1937 revision of the Stanford-Binet was based, only eighteen years, on 


1 h 
as 170 IQ on Form L, and on Form M none reached this level one scored as high 
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tional history, occupational status and income, marriage and offspring, 
and a few other items. 


PHYSICAL AND SCHOLASTIC ACCELERATION 


The most important findings in this category are summarized in 
Table 84. It will be seen that on age at walking, age at talking, and 
age at puberty, neither sex shows a statistically significant difference 
between the high group and the total group. On the proportion 
learning to read before the age of five or four, both sexes show a greater 
precocity of the high group. Of males, 42.8 percent in the high group 
learned to read before five, as compared with 18.4 percent in the 


TABLE 84 


PHYSICAL AND SCHOLASTIC ACCELERATION: 
Нісн Group versus TOTAL Group 


MEN WOMEN 
High Total CR Hi 
Grp Group Gan Gen P 
I. Age at walking (N=44) (N=690) (N=29) (N=539) 
Mean in months ...... 13.4 13.9 1.2 13.6 13.6 
S.D, азана ане 2.54 2.82 1.85 2.53 
IL Age at talking (N=35) (N=545) (N=20) (N=428) 
Mean in months ...... 17.6 17.5 15.4 16.3 0.9 
SD. csosonsianssraraes 5.76 5.11 4.52 4.66 
ш. Age at puberty (N=24) (N=489) (N=31) (N=603) 
Mean in years ........ 14.7 14.7 13.1 13.0 
БЙЗ, „хаг инанан 1.19 1,17 1.16 1.25 
(N=42) (N=684) (N=28) (N=540) 


IV. Learning to read 


Before age 5 (percent). 42.8 18.44 4.2 25.0 18.5 0.9 
Before age 4 (percent). 13.3 5.4 2.3 14.3 57 2.0 
V. Completing eighth grade (N47) (N-I98) (N—29) (N=621) 

Mean in years .......- 12.2 12.9 5.3 12.4 12.8 2.9 
БИ; азва ьинуа асе» 0.88 0.93 0.60 0.76 

VI. Completing high school (Nz45) (N=785) (Nc31) (N=607) 
Mean in years ........ 16.2 17.0 6.0 16.3 16.8 3.6 
o UN 0.94 0.92 0.77 0.80 

VII. College graduation б): (N—519) (N=19) (N=386) 
Mean in years ........ 20.9 21.7 3.4 21.0 21.1 


i — cee 1.46 1.53 1.43 1.27 
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total group. The critical ratio of the difference is 4.2.* For females 
the proportions were 25.0 percent of the high group and 18.5 per- 
cent of the total group, a difference that is not reliable (CR = 0.9). 
The proportion reading before the age of four years was for both 
sexes about two and a half times as great for the high group as for 
the total group. 

In the matter of school acceleration there was a highly significant 
difference between the male groups throughout their school careers, 
and between the female groups at all levels except college graduation. 
The high men completed the eighth grade 8.4 months younger on 
the average than the total group, and both high school and college 
9.6 months younger. The women of the high group completed the 
eighth grade 4.8 months younger than gifted women as a whole, and 


high school 6 months younger, but they averaged only 1.2 months 
younger at college graduation. 


PuysicaL HEALTH 


Health ratings are available as of 1922-23, 1928, and 1940. Those 
of 1922-23 were based partly on medical examinations and partly on 
information secured from parents and teachers, The ratings of 1928 
were based entirely on information furnished by parents, and the 1940 
ratings were made by the subjects themselves. 

No very high reliability can be claimed so far as these individual 
ratings are concerned, except for those of 1922-23, which were sup- 
plemented by medical examinations. However, even moderate relia- 
bility is sufficient to reveal any considerable differences that may exist 
between groups. If children of highest IQ tend to be significantly less 
healthy than children whose IQ's average 25 points lower, this cer- 
tainly ought to be reflected in our data. 

Of the six comparisons in Table 85, only two show any appreciable 
divergence of the high group from the total group. Among males, 
the 1922-23 ratings favored the high group; among females, the 1940 
ratings favored the total group. However, neither difference is reliable, 
the respective critical ratios being 1.6 and 1.8, The conclusion sug- 
tween a total population ard e ip this, chapter "Population. edil renoes, be- 


mutually exclusive groups, the CR’ 
method used involves dividi 


: у 1 гог of 
subgroup obtained by the formulas for finite sampling, The resulting Co pee 
approximate those which would result from comparing the high group with the 
5, see reference numb 3 
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gested is that the subjects of IQ 170 or above are not significantly 
different from the total group, either in childhood or adult life, so far 
as physical health is concerned. 


TABLE 85 
PuysicaL HEALTH: HIGH GROUP versus TOTAL GROUP 
MEN E WOMEN 
High Total CR High Total CR 
Group Group Group Group 
I. Health ratings, 1922-23 (№=41) (N=699) (N=30) (N=554) 
“Very good” or “good” 
(percent) ........... 85.3 74.5 1.6 80.0 83.2 
II. Health ratings, 1928 (N=44) (N=683) (N=27) (N=524) 
“Very good” or “good” 
(percent) ........... 88.5 86.1 92.5 88.0 
III. Health ratings, 1940 (N=43) (N=700) (N=31) (N=562) 
“Very good” or “ Р 
(percent) ........... 93.0 90.8 71.9 83.6 1.8 


Nervous SYMPTOMS AND MENTAL ADJUSTMENT 


We also have ratings of 1922-23, 1928, and 1940, on nervous 
symptoms and mental adjustment. The 1922-23 ratings were based 
on fairly extensive information furnished by the medical examiners, 
parents, and teachers ; those of 1928 were based on information chiefly 
from parents, but supplemented in a majority of cases by reports 
from schools and field workers. The ratings of 1940 were based on 
all the case-history data obtained by the field assistants from the 
parents, the subjects themselves, and other sources during the follow- 
up period. The results, summarized in Table 86, are probably more 
reliable and valid than the material on physical health. 

The figures in Table 86 are almost identical for the two groups, 
with one exception: in 1940 the general mental adjustment was rated 
as “satisfactory” for 81.8 percent of women in the total group, but 
for only 65.6 percent of the high group. The difference is fairly 
reliable (CR = 2.5). Women rated in 1940 as having “some” or 
“serious” maladjustment included 18.2 percent of the total group 
and 34.4 percent of the high group. However, in view of the fact 
that the 34.4 percent represents an N of only 11, it would be hazardous 
to conclude from the data that there was any true difference between 
the high women and total group of women on the variable in question. 
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TABLE 86 


Nervous SYMPTOMS AND MENTAL ADJUSTMENT: 
Нісн Group versus TOTAL Group 


MEN WOMEN 
High Total CR High Total CR 
Group Group Group Group 
I. Ratings of 1922-23 (N=43) (N=719) (N=33) (N=575) 
Difficulty: "little" or 
"none" (percent) ... 81.5 83.4 87.9 90.8 
II. Ratings of 1928 (N=41) (N=618) (N=26) (N=496) 
Difficulty: "little" or 
"none" (percent) ... 85.4 88.3 88.5 88.5 
ПІ. Ratings of 1940 (N=41) (N—605) (N=32) (N=493) 
“Satisfactory” (percent) 82.9 79.6 65.6 81.8 2.5 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


The data on social adjustment include ratings of 1922 and 1928 
based on several items of information furnished us by parents and 
teachers, testimony of the subjects themselves in 1922 and 1928 on 
preferred age of companions, information on amount of participation 
in extracurricular activities in school, mean total scores on the Cady- 
Raubenheimer character tests of 1922, and mean scores on aptitude 
for marital adjustment as measured in 1940. All of this material is 
summarized in Table 87. 

The 1922 ratings on social adjustment showed no difference be- 
tween the two groups. The 1928 ratings, however, gave a smaller 
proportion of both sexes in the high group rated as "satisfactory." 
For males the difference is moderately reliable (CR — 2.0), but 
for females it is highly significant (CR — 4.5). 

The male groups did not differ on the proportion who preferred 
older companions; among females the proportion was sli 
for the high group (CR — 1.4). 

On extracurricular activities in high school, the high group of 
neither sex showed up as well as the total group, though the dif- 
ferences were quite unreliable. In college activities there was no 
difference that approached significance. 

The 1922 character tests devised by Cady and Raubenheimer 
yielded almost identical scores for the two male groups. Among 
females the high group tested better on the average than the total 
group. 


ghtly greater 
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The test of aptitude for marital adjustment gave about the same 
mean score for the two groups of males. Among females the mean for 
the high group was a trifle below that for the total group (CR — 1.1). 
This difference, however, is out of line with the scores on the test 
of marital happiness in which the women of high IQ scored slightly 
higher (see Table 90). 


TABLE 87 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT: HIGH Group versus TOTAL GROUP 
MEN WOMEN 
High Total CR Hi 
Grup Grup inis gar СЕ 
I. Ratings ој 1922 (N=45)  (N=749) (N=29) (N=586) 
Percent “satisfactory”.. 88.9 89.6 93.1 95.2 
II. Ratings of 1928 (N=39) (N=535) (N=28) (N=465) 
Percent “satisfactory” .. 84.5 92.5 2.0 78.5 95.5 4.5 
III. Companion preference (N=39) (N—548) (N=23) (N=483) 
Percent preferring older 41.0 39.2 56.5 42.6 1.4 
IV. High-school activities (N=45) (N=703) (N=27) (N=526) 
“Several” to “outstand- 
ing" percent ........ 51.1 55.6 0.6 55.5 61.2 0.6 
V. College activities (Nz40) (N—520 (N=19) (N—388) 
"Several" to “outstand- 
ing" percent .......- 35.0 35.6 47.4 38.7 0.8 
VI. Character test, 1922 (Nc17) (N—268) (N—16) (N=226) 
Mean, total score ..... —1.1 —1.1 —1.4 —1.0 2.0 
SED. РЭР ЕАР 0.91 0.89 0.68 0.84 
уп. Aptitude for marital ad- (N—39) (N=697) (N=28) (N=538) 
justment 
MB: 2...» аке 87.1 86.6 74.9 7186 14 
QD. zur e ren 18.91 18.03 13.18 13.91 


Except for the ratings of 1928, the data give little support to the 
belief that children of extremely high 10 develop a greater amount 
of social maladjustment than do bright children of considerably lower 
IQ. That the ratings secured in 1928 were somewhat unfavorable 
to the high groups may possibly mean that for a period around the 
middle teens the child of IQ 170 or above is especially likely to show 
some maladjustment. If this is true, the condition is one which 
appears to correct itself later. 

That the child of very high ІО faces a more difficult problem in 
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social adjustment than does the less precocious child cannot be denied. 
Consider, for example, the seven-year-old boy in our group whose 
mental age at the time was thirteen years, and whose favorite reading 
was Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire! A large part of 
this boy’s vocabulary was utterly unintelligible to the average boy of 
his age; it was almost as though he spoke a different language. For 
a time he had difficulties galore in social adjustment, but in ten years 
he seemed to have won out over all of them. Many other subjects in 
our group have had a similar history. The point is that, although 
children of this type are faced by difficult problems of adjustment, 
they have very superior intelligence with which to meet them. “Social” 
intelligence correlates positively rather than negatively with “verbal” 
intelligence. Although among gifted children and also among his- 
torical geniuses there are individual cases of what might be called 
social imbecility, these are rare exceptions to the rule. 


Scuoxastic History 


Table 88 summarizes our data on amount of education and 
quality of work done both in high school and college. Among men, 
significantly more of the high group than of the total group graduated 
from college, and somewhat fewer of the high group stopped with high- 
school graduation or less; in fact, only one man in the high group 
failed to attend college for at least a year. Slightly more men of the 
high group took graduate work beyond the Bachelor’s degree. Among 
women, a slightly lower proportion of the high group than of the total 
group graduated from college, and a smaller Proportion of the high 
group took one or more years of graduate work, but neither of these 
differences is reliable. 

With respect to the quality of high-schoo 
group did a trifle better than men of the total group, but there was no 
difference in the case of women. In college there was a significantly 
greater proportion of men in the high group than in the total group 
who made an average of A. This was true to a less-marked degree of 
women also. In the proportion whose average grade was below B, 
there was no difference for the men, but among women the high group 
made a slightly better showing. The Proportion elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa or Sigma Xi was greater for the high groups of both sexes, 
but for neither sex was the difference statistical]: 


келат, A y significant. 
Considering that in mean ТО the two groups differed by about 


1 work, men of the high 
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25 points, it is surprising that the superiority of the high group in 
scholastic record was not greater. The fact is that a good many of the 
most highly gifted did not achieve (as achievement is here measured) 
in proportion to their scholastic abilities. 

Everyone will have his own explanation for this enormously im- 
portant finding. In our opinion two factors are largely responsible: 
(1) our present educational methods are unsuited to the needs of 
extreme deviates in intelligence; and (2) the actual educational 
achievement of our high group is not adequately measured by school 
marks. The influence of the first of these factors is all but univer- 
sally admitted. The presence of the second factor seems almost 
equally certain in the light of the studies by Learned and Wood*° 
showing the low correlation between school marks and achievement 
as measured by objective tests. 


TABLE 88 
ScHoLasric History: HIGH Group versus TOTAL Group 
MEN WOMEN 
High Total CR High Total 
Group Group Group бёр eR 
(N47) (N=781) (N=30) (N=605) 


1. Amount of education 
Graduated from college 
(percent) sete ssinssiawiars 85.1 69.8 2.7 63.3 66.4 
One or more years of 
graduate work (per- 


Gef) uccseseves seem 55.3 47.6 1.1 30.0 39.8 1.0 
High-school graduation 
or less (percent) .... 2.2 7.9 1.5 6.6 11.5 1.0 
II. High-school grades (N—47) (N=710) (Nc34) (N=543) 
Percent with 15 recom- 
mending units ...... 88.4 83.8 93.1 93.2 
III. College grades (N=43) (N=545) (N=28) (N=402) 
Average grade A (per- 
МИЙ) MES 30.2 12.4 37 21.4 11.5 1.8 
Average grade B (per- 
БШ) аунады 41.8 60.5 2.6 64.3 68.9 
Average grade below B 
(percent) ты» 27.9 27.0 14.3 20.5 0.8 
IV. Graduation honors (N=39)  (N=512) (N=19) (N=391) 


Percent of graduates 
elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa or Sigma Xi.. 35.9 27.7 1.2 31.6 21.5 ЧА 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND EARNED Income (1940) 


It will be seen in Table 89 that the men of highest IQ excelled the 
total group of men in occupational status as of 1940. This was espe- 
cially true in respect to the proportion in the professional class, 61.6 
percent as against 45.4 percent. The critical ratio of the difference 
is 2.2, There was a somewhat smaller proportion of the high group 
than of the total group in the second census classification (semipro- 
fessional and managerial), and notably fewer in occupations below 
Group II. Average income was almost the same for the high group 
and the total group, but it is necessary to remember that the high men 
averaged about two and a half years younger than the total group, 
and were more often in professions that require considerable time to 
establish oneself. Of the 27 high men in the professions, there were 
7 members of college or university faculties, 5 engineers, 4 lawyers, 
4 author-journalists, 2 chemists, 2 clergymen, and 1 architect. 

In the comparison of the 150 most successful A men and 150 least 
successful C men, representing approximately the top and bottom 20 
Percent of those aged 25 and over (see chapter xxiii), it was found 
that 33 percent of the men of 10 170 or above in this age range were 
in the A group, while only 12.8 percent were in the C group. 


TABLE 89 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND EARNED Income or MEN: 
Нісн GROUP versus TOTAL Group 


High Total CR 
Group Group 


I. Census classification (Nc44) (N=724) 


45.4 2.2 
: 25.7 
18.0 28.9 1.7 
IL Earned income per month (men, age 25 or over) (N35) (Nz-s4s) 
Mean $244.79 $246.97 
SEDI ВМИ ан ибн 135.11 162.08 


- Of those so employed, more 
ce workers as compared with 34.8 percent of those 


gh group includes a talented 
lege teacher, physician, lawyer, 
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or full-fledged scientist (although there were two with strong scien- 
tific interests who discontinued their work with a Master’s degree in 
order to raise families). Regardless of intellectual level, women as a 
rule accept whatever employment is at hand to bridge the gap between 
school and marriage. 


MARRIAGE AND OFFSPRING (1940) 


Table 90 summarizes the data for the marriage rate, the reproduc- 
tive rate, the incidence of separation or divorce, and the marital 
happiness score. 


TABLE 90 
MARRIAGE AND OFFSPRING (1940): Нісн Group versus TOTAL Group 
MEN WOMEN 
Gm Gow ^C dia qus CR 
I. Marriage rate (N=47) (N=800) (N=32) (N=624) 
Percent having married 59.6 69.5 1.5 71.9 71.6 


Percent of married who 
have separated or di- 
VOCED: Gassing азал» 2l 11.2 0.9 13.0 12.7 
П. Fertility rate 
Mean offspring per mar- 


НЕ провела крене 0.7 0.8 0.3 0.8 
III. Marital happiness test* (N=19) (N—383) (N=14) (N=302) 
Mean score 66.5 59.4 1.6 66.2 62.4 


Dy. ——MÀ 19.4 20.3 20.9 20.4 


* Among the total 697 tests taken were 12 received too late for inclusion, 


The age difference between the high group and the total group 
probably accounts for the smaller proportion of men in the high group 
who had married by 1940. This factor may also account for the small 
discrepancy in the divorce rate among the men, since, being younger, 
they have not been married so long. There was little difference in the 
marriage or divorce rate among women of the two groups. For these 
selected subjects of both sexes the average age at marriage was almost 
exactly the same as that for the total group. 

In the test of marital happiness, the high group of both sexes scored 
above the total group, but the differences are not reliable. 

The 51 marriages in the two high groups had resulted in 26 off- 
spring by 1940. Eleven of these children who were old enough to 
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test had a mean Binet IQ of 129.5 as compared with a mean IQ of 
127.7 for the total number of offspring tested. The difference is 
negligible for this small sampling. . 

'The men of the high group married better from the standpoint 
of education of spouses than did the men as a whole. Sixty per- 
cent of their wives were college graduates as compared with 42.7 per- 
cent of all wives of gifted men (CR — 2.4). The husbands of high 
women did not differ appreciably in education from husbands of all 
women. 

On the Concept Mastery test the differences between the spouses 
of the high group and of the total group were especially striking. 
Husbands of the gifted women with IQ of 170 or over averaged 
98.8, as compared with a mean of 64.3 for all husbands of gifted 
women. The mean of the wives of high men was 71.5, as com- 
pared with a mean of 58.9 for all wives of gifted men. Critical 
ratios of these two differences were 2.6 and 1.2, respectively. 


OTHER VARIABLES 


Comparison of the high group with the total group on several 
additional items from our case-history records will serve to round 
out the picture of these highly gifted individuals. The 1940 Infórma- 
tion Blank called for self-appraisals on several points, and it is in- 
teresting to see to what extent the high group differed from the group 
as a whole on these variables. 

Opinions regarding maintenance of their early mental superiority 
were almost exactly the same for the high groups as for the total group. 
Self-ratings on feelings of inferiority showed no relationship whatever 
with IQ in the case of women. Men of the high group rated them- 
selves on the average as slightly more subject to inferiority feelings 
than did the total group, but the difference was not reliable, Men of 
the high and total groups agreed closely in their opinions about the 
advantages and disadvantages of the school acceleration they had ex- 
perienced. Somewhat fewer of the high women than of all women 
were inclined to regard their acceleration as an advantage, but, on the 
other hand, more of them believed there had been no effect or that 
the advantages and disadvantages were about equal. 

Self-ratings on radicalism-conservatism gave means a trifle more 


in the radical direction for the high groups of both sexes than for the 
total groups. 
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About 1.2 percent of the total group reported excessive drinking 
as against none in the high group of either sex, but the proportions 
of total abstainers did not differ. 

Comparisons of parental background revealed some interesting 
differences between the two groups. The proportion of high-group 
fathers who were college graduates was 51.4 percent as against 33.4 
percent of all fathers. The corresponding percentages for mothers 
were 24.7 (high) as compared with 15.5 (all). Although 42.8 per- 
cent of all fathers and 41.6 percent of all mothers failed to complete 
high school, only 27.1 percent of the high fathers and 19.2 percent 
of the high mothers fell within this category. 

Ratings on occupational status in 1940 showed 33.3 percent of all 
fathers to be in professional occupations. In contrast, 56 percent of 
the high-group fathers were professional men. The difference is re- 
duced when the professional group is combined with the semiprofes- 
sional and higher business group. Of all fathers, 65.7 percent are in 
these two census groups, as compared with 76 percent of the high- 
group fathers. In number of parents deceased, and in number of 
homes broken by separation or divorce, there was no difference be- 
tween the high and total groups. 


SUMMARY 


Many comparisons were made to discover how the subjects of 170 
ТО or above differed from the gifted group as a whole. The results 
of these comparisons were more often negative than positive. Variables 
on which the high group and the total group of neither sex differed 
significantly included age at walking, age at talking, and age at 
puberty; health as rated in 1922, 1928, and 1940; age at marriage, 
marriage rate, divorce rate, and fertility. 

The ratings on nervous symptoms and mental adjustment as of 
1922, 1928, and 1940 were almost identical for the high group and total 
group with one exception: in 1940 a somewhat smaller proportion of 
women in the high group than in the total group were rated as 
“satisfactory.” 

Ratings on social adjustment in 1922 showed no difference be- 
tween the high group and the total group of either sex. On the social 
adjustment ratings of 1928, the high-testing subjects of both sexes 
made a less satisfactory record than the total group, the difference in 
the case of women being statistically reliable. However, in extra- 
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curricular activities both in high school and college there was no 
appreciable difference between the high group and the total group of 
either sex. Moreover, the 1940 test of marital aptitude (which is 
largely a test of aptitude for general social adjustment) also failed to 
differentiate the high group of either sex from the total group. Every- 
thing considered, it appears that the subjects of highest IQ have been, 
on the average, about as successful as lower-testing subjects in their 
social adjustments. 

The high group more often learned to read at an early age and 
were more accelerated in school. Reliably more of the high men than 
of total men graduated from college ; among women there was a slight 
(though unreliable) trend toward less schooling for the high group. 
A large proportion of the high subjects of both sexes received much 
less schooling than they should have had. 

In school grades there was no appreciable difference between the 
high group and the total group in the four years of high school. In 
college, however, the proportion making an A average was more than 
twice as great for the high group as for the total group, and Phi Beta 
Kappa or Sigma Xi honors were about 40 percent more common in 
the high group than in the total group. The most challenging fact in 
regard to scholarship is that about 25 percent of the most gifted 
subjects have college records than are only fair to poor, 
Men in the high group made a better showing in occupational 
status than did men of the total group; relatively more of them were 
in the professional class, and relatively more were rated in the top 
20 percent for vocational success. However, women in the high group 
did not differ appreciably from the total group of women in occupa- 
tional status. Among both men and women of highest IQ there were 
individual subjects whose occupational histories were much less 
satisfactory than might have been expected from their intelligence 
ratings. 


greater success of the high gro 
of the subjects of IQ 170 an 
ut a little more clearly if the 


up. 
d above would 
high group had 


The characteristics 
probably have stood о 
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been compared with subjects of 140 or 145 IQ instead of with the 
total group. Two additional circumstances have tended to blur the 
picture: (1) the fact that the high group averaged more than two 
and a half years younger than the total group, and (2) the fact that 
some subjects who deserved an IQ of 170 or higher were rated below 
this level because of inadequate top in the measuring instruments 
used in the original survey. However, even when generous allowance 
is made for these factors, it is obvious that subjects of highest child- 
hood IQ are not sharply differentiated in adult life from subjects who 
tested considerably lower. On the average, those of highest IQ ac- 
complish more and are equally well adjusted, but one cannot any- 
where draw an arbitrary IQ line that will set off potential genius from 
relative mediocrity. Some of our subjects who have achieved most 
notably did not, either in childhood or in adult life, rate above the 
average of the total group in tested intelligence. 


CHAPTER XXII 


SUBJECTS OF JEWISH DESCENT 


It would be interesting to know what differences exist, if any, be- 
tween gifted subjects of various racial descent. However, our only 
ethnic subgroup large enough to warrant such a comparison was the 
Jewish. Among our 1,467 living subjects are 152 (88 men and 64 
women) whose parents were both of Jewish descent. The proportion 
is 10.36 percent.* In the Main Experimental Group, located chiefly in 
the larger cities of California, the proportion of Jewish subjects is 14.8 
percent; in the Outside Binet group and the High School Group, both 
recruited chiefly from the smaller cities, the proportion is 7.0 percent. 
In making this classification we have arbitrarily excluded from the 
Jewish group all who were reported as having a non-Jewish parent 
or grandparent. 

The question arises whether the number of Jewish subjects is 
disproportionate to the Jewish school population in the areas canvassed 
by the original survey. Unfortunately, there are no statistical data on 
which a reliable estimate of this kind can be based. However, from 
the rough estimates we have been able to obtain regarding the urban 
Jewish population of California at the time of our ori; 
seems probable that the number of Jewish sub 
greater than would be expected from the numbe. 
in the areas canvassed. 


ginal survey, it 
jects is considerably 
r of Jews then living 


INTELLIGENCE SCORES 


Childhood 1Q’s (Binet) were available for 71 men and 51 women 
of Jewish descent. The mean was 1.2 points higher for Jewish than 
for non-Jewish boys; that for Jewish girls was .9 of a point lower 
than for non-Jewish. Both differences are quite insignificant, 

The Concept Mastery test was given in 1940 to 56 Jewish men 
and 45 Jewish women. The mean of Jewish women differed by only 


* Of the 61 deceased subjects, 7 w 


1 | ere Jewish. Thus, i 
1,528, the proportion of Jewish subjects 


was 10.41 percent, 
296 


n the original group of 
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.4 of a point from that of the non-Jewish, but Jewish men averaged 
5.3 points higher than non-Jewish. Even the latter difference is not 
reliable. Any significant difference in achievement of Jewish and non- 
Jewish subjects will therefore have to be accounted for by nonintellec- 
tual factors. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND INCOME 


The comparisons on occupational status and income are limited 
to the men. In Census Group I, which includes the professions, the 
proportion in 1940 was 57.5 percent for Jewish men as against 43.9 
percent for non-Jewish. The critical ratio of this difference is 2.32. 
In Census Group II, the upper business level, the respective propor- 
tions were nearly the same: 27.5 percent and 25.4 percent. In 
Groups III to VI combined the proportion was 15.0 percent for 
Jewish men as against 30.6 percent for non-Jewish. The latter dif- 
ference is highly reliable (CR = 3.59). 

There are a few rather significant differences in some of the 
professional subgroups. For example, physicians account for 26.1 
percent of Jewish professional men and for only 10.9 percent of the 
non-Jewish men in the professions (CR = 2.24). Lawyers account 
for 30.4 percent of Jewish professional men and for 19.8 percent of 
non-Jewish (СЕ = 1.24). In contrast, the proportion teaching in 
colleges or universities is 8.7 percent of the Jewish professionals and 
18.0 percent of the non-Jewish (CR = 1.64). For engineering, the 
corresponding percentages are 8.7 and 15.9 (CR=1.32). These 
figures no doubt reflect to some degree the amount of antisemitic 
prejudice encountered in the different professional fields. Probably 
medicine and law, once the professional degree has been obtained, are 
the professions in which success is most likely to depend upon merit 
rather than upon the favors of others. 

The monthly earned income of 55 employed Jewish men aged 
twenty to thirty-nine, reporting in 1940, averaged nearly 25 percent 
above that reported by the non-Jewish men. Earned income for 1944 
reported by 40 Jewish men in civilian employment rose to approxi- 
mately 42 percent above that of the non-Jewish for the same year. 
This is in line with the superiority of Jewish men in occupational 
status. We have noted elsewhere (p. 350), that the Jewish element 
among the 150 most successful men in the gifted group is considerably 
greater than in the gifted group as a whole. 
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OccuPATIONAL STATUS OF FATHERS 


Table 91 gives the 1940 occupational classification of 79 fathers of 
Jewish and 687 fathers of non-Jewish subjects. The figures are con- 
fined to fathers still living and actively employed at that date. When 
we compare these data with the occupational classification of our 
Jewish male subjects, as shown in the preceding section, it will be 
seen that the Jewish men, far oftener than the non-Jewish, have moved 
above their fathers in occupational status. For example, in the pro- 
fessional class were 57.5 percent of Jewish male subjects but only 
15.2 percent of Jewish fathers, whereas the corresponding percentages 
for the non-Jewish were 43.9 and 35.4. 


TABLE 91 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF JEWISH AND Non-Jewisu FATHERS 
Jewish Non-Jewish 
Census Group N Percent N Percent 
I „ 12 15.2 243 35.4 
II .. 44 557 204 29.7 
III and below ... 23 291 240 34.9 


EDUCATIONAL Histories 


School acceleration. Mean ages at graduation from the eighth 
grade, high school, and college were computed. No consistent differ- 
ence was found for women, but the Jewish men averaged younger 
than the non-Jewish at all levels. The mean difference was 1.7 months 
at the end of the eighth grade, 3.4 months at high-school graduation, 
and 7.9 months at college graduation. This probably reflects the 
special concern shown by Jewish parents for the educational progress 
of their sons, 

Amount of education. Of Jewish men, 
from college; of non-Jewish men, 69.1 perce 
reliable (CR — 1.09). Those with only hig! 
included 2.3 percent of Jewish men as com 
non-Jewish. For women, the proportions 
graduation, 75.0 percent of the Jewish and 
Jewish (CR — 1.52); high- 
of the Jewish and 11.3 perce 
but 9 non-Jewish failed to co 


75.3 percent graduated 
nt. The difference is not 
h-school education or less 
pared with 8.6 percent of 
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The difference is fairly reliable (CR — 2.52). The corresponding 
figures were 31.0 percent of the Jewish women as against 23.3 percent 
of the non-Jewish (CR — 1.03). The trend is consistent in the 
direction of more education for Jewish subjects. 

Scholastic records. The proportion who graduated from high 
school with fifteen or more recommending units was almost exactly the 
same for Jewish and non-Jewish subjects. In college the proportion 
with average grades of A or B was 84.2 percent of Jewish men as 
against 76.6 percent of non-Jewish. Averaging C or lower were 15.8 
percent of Jewish men as against 23.4 percent of non-Jewish. The 
corresponding figures showed no significant difference in the case of 
women. For neither sex was there any appreciable difference between 
Jewish and non-Jewish in the proportion elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
or Sigma Xi. 

The proportion awarded one or more undergraduate scholarships 
or fellowships showed no difference for men. Of the non-Jewish 
women, 20.0 percent received such an award, but only 12.5 percent 
of the Jewish women. Graduate scholarships or fellowships were 
awarded to 20 percent of the Jewish men and to 27.1 percent of the 
non-Jewish. The corresponding figures for women were 20.8 per- 
cent for the Jewish and 12.1 percent for the non-Jewish. That is, 
among graduate students, Jewish men were less favored than were 
other men, whereas Jewish women were more favored than other 
women. For neither sex, however, was the difference very reliable. 

Among those who attended college four years, the proportion 
reporting that they earned half or more of their expenses was 32.1 
percent of the Jewish men as against 36.4 percent of the non-Jewish. 
For women the proportions were 8.1 percent of the Jewish as against 
17.3 percent of the non-Jewish (CR — 1.9). The mean of reported 
total earnings in the undergraduate years was almost exactly the same 
for Jewish and non-Jewish men. The number of Jewish women re- 
porting total earnings was too small to permit a meaningful com- 
parison. 

Extracurricular activities. Rating high ("several" to “outstand- 
ing”) on extracurricular activities in high school were 54.3 percent 
of the Jewish men and 55.8 percent of the non-Jewish. For Jewish 
women the proportion was 56.5 percent as compared with 61.7 per- 
cent for the non-Jewish. For both sexes the difference is insignificant. 
In college the proportions for Jewish and non-Jewish men were 31.6 
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percent and 36.6 percent; for Jewish and non-Jewish women, 23.7 
percent and 37.6 percent. The latter difference has a critical ratio of 
1.9. It appears that both in high school and college our Jewish men 
have held their own fairly well in the competition involved in extra- 
curricular activities, but that the Jewish women either have labored 


under a handicap or have been less interested than the non-Jewish 
in this field of endeavor. 


MARRIAGE AND OFFSPRING 


A larger proportion of Jewish than of non-Jewish subjects of both 
sexes had married by 1940. For men the respective percentages were 
77.8 and 68.5 (СЕ = 1.9). In the case of women the difference was 
very small: 73.7 percent of the Jewish women had married as against 
71.4 percent of the non-Jewish. By 1945 the difference had decreased 
in the case of men, the proportion married by that time being 88.5 
percent of the Jewish men and 84.4 percent of non 
the case of women the direction of the difference h 
82.8 percent of the Jewish women and 84.2 percent 
women married. The 1945 figures for the sexes 
86.1 percent of the Jewish and 84.3 percent of th 
jects to have married. 

The proportion of those marrie 
divorced by 1940 was 4.5 
for the non-Jewish. This 


-Jewish men. In 
ad changed, with 
of the non-Jewish 
combined showed 
e non-Jewish sub- 


centages had risen to 12.3 for 


for the non-Jewish. This difference is not statistically. significant 
(GR 21.2). 


It is surprising to find the above tren 


d reversed for the parents of 
the two groups. The parents 


of 18. percent of Jewish subjects had 
been separated or divorced, as compared with only 13.4 percent of 
the non-Jewish parents, 'This difference, although Suggestive, is not 
statistically reliable (CR— 1.5), 


The mean Concept Mastery score of 40 wives of Jewish men was 
2.6 points above that of 265 wives of non-Jewish men. The difference 
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is not significant. The mean for 24 husbands of Jewish women was 
71.2 as against 63.5 for 198 husbands of non-Jewish women. Al- 
though the latter difference is not entirely reliable, it is large enough to 
suggest a trend. 

The test of marital happiness was given to 42 Jewish men and 28 
Jewish women of the gifted group; it was also given to 24 Jewish 
husbands and 39 Jewish wives who had married Jewish subjects. For 
neither sex did the mean happiness score of the Jewish subjects differ 
at all significantly from that of the non-Jewish, nor did the Jewish 
spouses of either sex differ very significantly from spouses of the non- 
Jewish. The largest difference was between wives of Jewish and wives 
of non-Jewish men, the respective happiness means being 73.35 and 
66.39 (CR=2.3). The difference indicates a fairly reliable trend 
toward greater happiness among wives of Jewish subjects. 

The test of marital aptitude was given to 69 Jewish men and to 
53 Jewish women of the gifted group; it was also given to 24 Jewish 
husbands and 39 Jewish wives who had married Jewish subjects. 
There was no difference in the means on this test that even approached 
significance. 

Ninety-one of the 124 Jewish marriages of one year’s duration 
or longer had proved fruitful by 1945, the total number of children 
being 155, or 1.2 per marriage. By this date the non-Jewish subjects 
had produced an average of 1.4 children per marriage. It is impos- 
sible on the basis of facts thus far available to predict the ultimate 


fertility of the two groups. 
Nervous SYMPTOMS AND MENTAL ADJUSTMENT 


It is a common belief that people of Jewish descent are especially 
prone to nervous and mental maladjustment. However, as has been 
pointed out by Landis and Page," studies by various investigators 
have shown that there is little or no difference between Jews and non- 
Jews in the incidence of mental disease as determined by hospital ad- 
missions. For the functional psychoses, the admission rates are about 
the same, and for such disorders as old-age psychoses, general paresis, 
and alcoholic psychoses the incidence is lower for Jews than for non- 
Jews. There is no evidence that such differences as do exist are racial 
in the biological sense. 

Ratings on nervous symptoms were made for 75 Jewish and 644 
non-Jewish boys, and for 54 Jewish and 521 non-Jewish girls. The 
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proportion with “some” or "marked" symptoms in 1922 showed no 
difference between Jewish and non-Jewish girls. For Jewish boys the 
proportion was 18.6 percent as against 16.2 percent for the non- 
Jewish, a difference that is quite unreliable. | 

Ratings on general mental adjustment in 1940 were available for 
82 Jewish and 678 non-Jewish men, and for 60 Jewish and 543 non- 
Jewish women. The percentages with "some" or “serious” difficulties 
in these ratings were as follows: 


Non-Jewish 
20.2 
18.6 


Of 7 suicides in the gifted group, 2 were Jewish subjects. Of 13 
psychotics who became hospitalized, 2 were Jewish. Of 17 known 
cases of homosexuality in the gifted group (11 male and 6 female), 
none was of Jewish descent. The Jewish element was also entirely 
lacking among the known cases of delinquency. The differences men- 
tioned in this paragraph are too small to be statistically significant. 


SocraL AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


Our information on the political attitudes of the Jewish subjects 
includes three items: (1) a self-rating on radicalism-conservatism 
using the technique described in chapter xvii, (2) a statement as 
to political preferences, and (3) responses to questions about voting 
habits. Table 92 summarizes the self-ratings on radicalism-conserva- 
tism, and Table 93 the Teports on political preferences and voting 
habits. In Table 93 the sexes have been combined, as the data in 
question did not bring to light any si 


с gnificant sex differences. 
The ratings on radicalism and conservatism were made on a scale 


TABLE 92 


Comparison oF JEwisH AND Non 


-JEWIsH Ѕувјестѕ on 
Setr-Ratincs or ВАРТСАТ15 


M-CONSERVATISM 


Jewish Non-Jewish CR 
Men (N=66) (N=601) 
5.2 2.4 
1.8 
Women (N=51) (N=492) 
Mean . 5 
SD 5.2 4. 


1.6 
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of nine intervals from “extremely radical” (rated 1) to “very con- 
servative" (rated 9). Table 92 shows that Jewish subjects rated 
themselves on the average somewhat more radical than did the non- 
Jewish. The difference is fairly reliable for men and highly reliable 
for women. There was no sex difference in the self-ratings of the non- 
Jewish subjects. 

The information summarized in Table 93 is of a more objective 
kind. In Part I of this table there are several striking facts. One is the 
very small proportion in both groups who classified themselves as 
Communists, radicals, or even Socialists. In these three classes com- 
bined are only 6.2 percent of Jewish and 5.0 percent of non-Jewish 
subjects. The proportions who classified themselves as “independent” 
or “conservative” are low and about equal for Jewish and non-Jewish. 
“Liberals” are more numerous in the Jewish group, but by far the 
greatest difference is in the way the groups divide between Republi- 
cans and Democrats. Of Jewish subjects, 12.2 percent are Republi- 
cans; of the non-Jewish, 41.2 percent. Of Jewish subjects, 42.9 


TABLE 93 


COMPARISON OF JEWISH AND Non-JewisH SUBJECTS ON 
POLITICAL PREFERENCES AND VOTING HABITS 
(SExEs COMBINED) 


Jewish Non-Jewish CR 
(N=98) (N=935) 
I. Political preference Percent Percent 
None or undetermined ........- 8.2 8.3 
Independent ....... 3.1 2.5 
Communist .... eem 0.0 0.1 
Radical ... ве Ур 6:2 0.9% 5.0 
Socialist 3:1 4.0 
Liberal a 045 12.3 
New Deal . 5.1 065.3 2.5 + 38.0 5.4 
Democrat . 42.9 23.2 
Republican ........... .. 12.2 41.2 
Conservative ........... sik 22}17.3 1-2 446.3 6.9 
(N=115) (N=1,039) 
Percent Percent 


II. Voting habits 
At all elections ....... eee 84.3 81.2 
On national and state issues 
On national issues only ...- 


On state issues only ..... 
Occasionally or not at CHIESE 6.1 
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percent are Democrats; of non-Jewish, 23.2 percent. The critical 
ratios of these differences are extremely high. About three-fourths 
of the subjects were living in California, a state which prior to 1930 
was heavily Republican. This greater tendency to political liberalism 
on the part of Jewish subjects is not due to lack of vocational success, 
for on the average they have done better vocationally than the non- 
Jewish. 

Part II of Table 93 discloses no reliable differences between 
Jewish and non-Jewish subjects, though there is a slight trend in- 
dicating that more of the Jewish vote at all elections, and more of the 
non-Jewish only occasionally or not at all. 

It is not our purpose to evaluate the merits of radicalism as against 
conservatism, or of being a Democrat rather than a Republican. It is 
sufficient to note that these two lines of evidence are in agreement in 
indicating that conservatism on current political issues is less common 
among the Jewish subjects. In regard to voting habits, all will agree 
that the trend of difference found, even if too small to be statistically 


reliable, is in the direction of better Citizenship on the part of the 
Jewish group. 

The self- 
color if we 


i nd of political thinking of the last 
century. 


Trait RATINGS 


Ratings by parents and teachers 
25 traits referred to in cha 


, 


t teacher rating of each child 
i є This procedure increases the reliability 
of rating scores and provides a fairly good index of how favorably the 
child’s personality had impressed the raters, 


tings was obtained § 78 Jewish ana 667 The mean of the 25 
Farm or ewish and 667 non-Tew; 
57 Jewish and 538 non n-Jewish boys, and for 


-Jewish girls. For both sexes the mean of the 
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Jewish subjects was slightly but not significantly below the mean of 
the non-Jewish. 

Ratings by parents and teachers in 1928. In the follow-up of 1928, 
ratings were secured from parents and teachers on 12 of the 25 traits 
rated in 1922. The traits selected for rating at that time were chosen 
on the basis of the reliability and objectivity with which they could be 
rated as indicated by the 1922 data. They included Perseverance, 
Fondness for groups, Leadership, Popularity, Desire to excel, Free- 
dom from vanity, Sympathy, Conscientiousness, Desire to know, 
Originality, Common sense, and General intelligence. The ratings of 
parents and teachers were combined, as was done for the 25 traits rated 
in 1922. The 1928 data were available for 64 Jewish and 426 non- 
Jewish boys, and for 43 Jewish and 378 non-Jewish girls. The result 
was that the means were almost identical for the Jewish and non- 
Jewish subjects of each sex. 

For two reasons the 1928 ratings are more significant than those 
obtained in 1922: (1) the reliability of the ratings was higher, and (2) 
the subjects in 1928 averaged about six years older than in 1922. It 
is well known that personality traits can be more objectively assessed 
at the teen age than in childhood. 

Self-ratings on personality in 1940.* These ratings were secured 
for 68 Jewish men and 53 Jewish women, and for 621 non-Jewish 
men and 488 non-Jewish women. The differences between the Jewish 
and non-Jewish means were for most of the traits small and unreliable. 
On Emotionality, Good nature, Sociability, Integration toward goals, 
Inferiority feelings, and Exclusiveness of friendships, the two groups 
gave almost identical means in the case of each sex. On Happiness of 
temperament, the Jewish subjects, both men and women, rated them- 
selves slightly lower than did the non-Jewish, but the difference was 
not reliable. On Moodiness, the means for men were practically 
identical. The mean for Jewish women was slightly lower (more 
moody) than for non-Jewish, but again the difference was unreliable. 
On Self-confidence, the mean for Jewish men was slightly lower than 
for non-Jewish, but for women there was a small difference in the 
reverse direction. On Conformity, men showed no difference, but 
Jewish women were a trifle less conformist than the non-Jewish. On 
he mean for Jewish men was slightly but not reliably 


Perseverance, tl 
lower than for the non-Jewish (CR = 1.3) ; for women the difference 


* See Appendix, pages 427 i 
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was about the same in amount, but in the reverse direction. The only 
traits showing differences approaching reliability were Impulsiveness 
and Sensitiveness (in the case of women), and Egotism (in the case 
of men). The Jewish women rated themselves more impulsive and 
more sensitive than did the non-Jewish, the respective critical ratios 
being 3.0 and 2.3. Jewish men rated themselves as more egotistical 
than did the non-Jewish (CR — 2.2). Mm 

About the only conclusion one can draw from these self-ratings is 
that the Jewish and non-Jewish subjects probably do not differ greatly 
on the traits in question, or that any differences which may exist were 
obscured by some tendency on the part of those in each racial group 
to rate themselves in comparison with the general population of that 
group. 

Ratings by parents on personality in 1940. The ratings made by 
parents in 1940 included all but 4 of the traits on which the subjects 
rated themselves: Impulsiveness, Self-confidence, Emotionality, Con- 
formity, Sociability, Perseverance, Integration, Sensitiveness, In- 
feriority feelings, and Egotism. They included also 3 traits on which 
the subjects were not asked to give self-ratings : Talkativeness, Com- 
mon sense, and Popularity. These ratings, like the preceding, utilized 
a cross-on-line technique and were scored on a scale of 1 to 11, where 


6 was defined as “average.” They were obtained for 75 Jewish sub- 


jects (45 men, 30 women), and for 684 non-Jewish (383 men, 301 
women). 


Traits on which mean ratings were almost exactly the same for the 
two groups included Impulsiveness, Self-confidence, 


Sensitiveness, 
Emotionality, 


and Talkativeness. The Jewish subjects, both men and 
women, were rated on the average as somewhat more vain than the 
non-Jewish, as more popular, as less conformist in their attitude 
toward authority, and as more integrated toward their goals; but in 
no case was the difference reliable. Jewish men were rated lower than 
the non-Jewish men on Common sense, but w 
the non-Jewish on Sociability and on Persever 
difference in rating on Inferiority feelings fay 
In the case of women, the two groups did not differ on Inferiority 
feelings, Common sense, or Sociability. On Perseverance, Jewish 
women, unlike the Jewish men, were rated slightly below the non- 
Jewish. 


ere rated higher than 
ance. The very slight 
ored the Jewish men. 


Personality ratings by field workers (1940 ). The ratings by field 
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workers are more significant than the self-ratings by subjects or the 
ratings made by parents because they are probably less biased. The 
traits to be rated by field workers were selected so as not to overlap 
too greatly the traits rated by the parents and by the subjects them- 
selves. They were intended to provide an index of the impressions the 
subject made on the field worker in one or more personal conferences. 
Traits included were Appearance, Attractiveness, Poise, Speech, Van- 
ity (freedom from), Alertness, Friendliness, Talkativeness, Frank- 
ness, Attention, Curiosity, and Originality. 

The ratings were made on a 5-point scale on which 1 was high, 5 
low, and 3 average. The ratings were made by Dr. Bayley, Dr. Mar- 
shall, and Dr. Sullivan. Ratings were secured for 62 Jewish and 488 
non-Jewish men, and for 46 Jewish and 410 non-Jewish women. 


TABLE 94 


PERCENTAGES OF JEWISH AND Non-JewisH SUBJECTS RATED HicH ON 
PERSONALITY TRAITS BY FIELD WORKERS 


MEN WOMEN 

Jewish Non-Jewish Jewish Non-Jewish 

(N=62) (N=488) (N=46) (N=410) 
1. Арреагапсе........... . 56.4 52.7 56.5 61.0 
2. Attractiveness . 58.1 58.0 69.6 66.1 
3. Poise .....- . 48.4 56.5 54.3 62.8 
4, Speech ......- . 60.7 61.3 58.7 69.4 
5. Vanity (freedom from) .. . 19.3 14.9 19.6 24.9 
6. Alertness .........:.:.- . 82.3 79.7 78.3 75.1 
7. Friendliness .... „+ 62.9 57.5 71.7 63.3 
8. Talkativeness ........:-.- . 30.6 41.9 54.3 46.0 
9. Frankness ........+ ее 46.8 54.6 67.4 60.4 
10. Attention .... ciem 82.2 75.3 73.9 72.8 
11. Curiosity «ttt 48.7 51.1 50.8 45.0 
51.8 54.4 мл 45.1 


12, Originality ....-. c nas sene eres tt 


Table 94, showing the percentages rated 1 or 2 (above “average” ), 
reveals no very significant differences. Slightly fewer Jewish than 
non-Jewish of each sex were rated high on Poise, the critical ratio 
being 1.2 for men and 1.1 for women. On Speech, Jewish women 
rated lower than non-Jewish (CR = 1.4), but for the men there was 
no difference on this trait. The Jewish subjects of both sexes rated 
a little higher than the non-Jewish on Friendliness, the critical ratio 
for men being 0.8 and for women 1.2. Jewish men were a bit more 
talkative than non-Jewish (CR=1. 8), but this difference was reversed 
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for the women (CR = 1.1). Frankness yielded similar results 5 Jewish 
men slightly lower (CR=1.2), and Jewish women slightly higher 
(CR=1.0). On Attention, Jewish men were rated higher than 
non-Jewish (СЕ = 1.3). Evidently the Jewish and non-Jewish sub- 


jects made, by and large, an equally favorable impression on our non- 
Jewish raters. 


SUMMARY 


There are 152 Jewish subjects in the gifted group—a proportion 
that exceeds the proportion of Jews in the school population canvassed 
in the search for gifted subjects. Our data have been examined in 
considerable detail to discover in what respects these subjects tend 
to differ from the non-Jewish. 

Neither in childhood IQ nor in score on the 1940 intelligence 
test was there a reliable difference between the two groups. 

A larger proportion of Jewish men than of the non-Jewish were 
in professional occupations, and correspondingly fewer were in the 
middle and lower occupational levels. More than twice as large a pro- 
portion of Jewish men as of non-Jewish became physicians or lawyers, 
but only half as many Jewish as non-Jewish entered college teaching 
or engineering. The average earned income reported for 1944 was 
reliably higher for Jewish than for non-Jewish men. 

The occupational status of fathers of Jewish and non-Jewish sub- 
jects differed in two respects: reliably more of the Jewish fathers were 
in the higher business occupations, and reliably fewer w 


ere in the pro- 
fessions. 

A comparison of educational histories brought out a number of 
differences of varying amounts. School acceleration was a little 
more common among Jewish than among non-Jewish men, the 
average difference in age at college graduation being nearly two-thirds 
of a year. The proportion of college graduates was a little higher for 
the Jewish subjects of both sexes, and the proportion who completed 
one or more years of graduate work was considerably higher, 

Scholastic records of the two groups in high school did not differ, 
but in college the Jewish men averaged a little better than the non- 
Jewish. Undergraduate scholarships were awarded about equally 
to Jewish and non-Jewish men, but less frequently to Jewish than to 
non-Jewish women. At the graduate level, Jewish men received less 
than their proportionate share of scholarships, and the Jewish women 
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more. The proportion of college expenses earned was about the same 
for Jewish and non-Jewish men, but was considerably lower for 
Jewish than for non-Jewish women. 

Both in high school and college the Jewish men held their own 
fairly well in the competition involved in extracurricular activities, 
but Jewish women participated less than the non-Jewish in this field 
of endeavor. 

The marriage rate is slightly higher for Jewish than for non-Jewish 
men, and a trifle lower for Jewish than for non-Jewish women. The 
divorce rate among the Jewish subjects to 1945 is somewhat lower 
than that for the non-Jewish. The spouses of Jewish subjects aver- 
aged a little higher on an intelligence test than the spouses of the 
non-Jewish. Relative fertility of the two groups cannot yet be accu- 
rately assessed. 

In the test of marital happiness, the average score did not differ 
for men, but was somewhat higher for Jewish than for non-Jewish 
women. For neither sex was there any appreciable difference between 
the groups in the test of aptitude for marriage. 

Ratings on nervous symptoms and general adjustment in 1922, and 
again in 1940, failed to show any significant difference between the 
two groups. Because of the small number of Jewish subjects, it is im- 
possible to judge the significance of the fact that among them there 
has been no known case of delinquency or homosexuality. 

In self-ratings on radicalism-conservatism the Jewish subjects 
averaged significantly less conservative than the non-Jewish. A similar 
trend toward liberalism on the part of Jewish subjects was evidenced 
in their expressed political preferences. | . 

The groups were compared on five sets of personality ratings. The 
average of parent-and-teacher ratings on 25 traits in 1922, was 
slightly lower for Jewish than for non-Jewish subjects. However, 
parent-and-teacher ratings secured on 12 of the same traits in 1928, 
when the mean age of the subjects was sixteen years, showed no 
difference between the two groups- Р A 

Self-ratings by the subjects on 14 traits of personality in 1940 
showed only the following differences that approached reliability : 
Jewish women rated themselves as more impulsive and more sensitive 
than did non-Jewish women, and Jewish men rated themselves as more 


egotistical than did the non-Jewish. 
Ratings of the subjects in 1940 were made by parents on 10 of the 
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14 traits just referred to, and also on 3 additional traits. Differences 
found indicated that the Jewish subjects of both sexes, as compared 
with the non-Jewish, were a little more vain, more popular, less con- 
formist, and more integrated toward their goals. 

The conclusion suggested by these detailed comparisons is that the 
Jewish subjects in this group differ little from the non-Jewish except 
in their greater drive for vocational success, their somewhat greater 


tendency toward liberalism in political attitudes, and somewhat lower 
divorce rate. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


FACTORS IN THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
GIFTED MEN 


Our group offers a unique opportunity for investigating the factors 
that make for vocational success or failure. Although as children all 
were above the 99th percentile of the generality in IQ, twenty years 
later they ranged in vocational success all the way from international 
eminence to semiskilled labor. What is here proposed is to read their 
careers backwards, so to speak, and to discover what factors and cir- 
cumstances are correlated with adult achievement. In this connection 
it is important to remember that correlates are not necessarily causal. 
Nevertheless, once the correlates are known we shall be in a better 
position to draw reasonable inferences about causes. 

The method of approach will be to compare the most successful 
with the least successful in order to discover what variables discrimi- 
nate between these two extreme groups. The study has been limited 
to men because of the lack of a yardstick by which to estimate the 
success of women. By means of rating techniques, it is possible to 
identify fairly accurately outstanding chemists, astronomers, mathe- 
maticians, or psychologists, but no one has yet devised a method for 
identifying the best housewives and mothers, and this is what the vast 
majority of women aspire to be. The few women who go out for a 
professional career do so with one eye on the preferred alternative. 
Those who make no pretense of wanting a career are willing to accept 
any reasonably pleasant and respectable employment that will bridge 
the gap between school and marriage. For some the gap will never 
be bridged, and the result is that there are highly gifted women 
working as secretaries, filing clerks, elementary teachers, and telephone 


operators. 


Tue EVALUATION OF Success 


How shall success be evaluated? Among the criteria which almost 
everyone would want to consider are status on the vocational ladder, 
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earned income, amount of education, moral character, marriage, social 
adjustment, and health; but it goes without saying that no one of 
these can be made the sole criterion. History affords numberless 
examples of great creative achievement by individuals who starved 
in garrets, had little or no formal education, were guilty of moral 
transgressions, failed miserably in their domestic and social adjust- 
ments, went through life as physical invalids, or skirted the border 
zone of insanity. Even the failure to rise above the lowest rungs of 
the occupational ladder does not necessarily mean that achievement in 
the truest sense has been trivial. There may have been heroic sacri- 
fices, uncommon judgment in handling the little things of daily life, 
countless acts of kindness, loyal friendships won, and conscientious 
discharge of social and civic responsibilities, 

Greatness of achievement is relative both to the prevailing patterns 
of culture and to the individual’s personal philosophy of life; there 
neither exists nor can be devised a universal yardstick for its meas- 
urement. It must remain a matter of personal opinion whether the 
highest meed for accomplishment should go to the Napoleons, New- 
tons, and Miltons, or instead to missionaries, industrial entrepreneurs, 
teachers, and nurses. The standard we have used in the experiment 


to be described reflects both the present-day social ideology in this 
country, and an avowed bias in favor of achievement that demands 
the use of intelligence. It is concerned chiefly with vocational accom- 
plishment rather than with the attainment of personal happiness 

Метнор or Rating Vocation. 


The primary criterion of succes 


S was the exte i ject 
had made use of his superior intel nt to which a subjec 


AL Success 
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With these instructions in mind, the judges examined the records 
of 730 men who were twenty-five years of age or older for whom 
information on vocational status in 1940 was available, and from these 
they selected the 150 most successful (A group) and the 150 least 
successful (C group). These represented roughly the top and bottom 
20 percent. Among the remaining three-fifths (the B group) were 
some who had made a very promising start but had not had time to 
prove themselves, and many more who were doing satisfactorily but 
were not quite up to the high standard of accomplishment required for 
an A rating. The three judges made their ratings independently, but 
after this was done they discussed each case on which there had been 
disagreement, and disposed of it by majority vote. The judges in- 
cluded, besides the present authors, Barbara Mayer, formerly research 
assistant in psychology, Stanford University, and later supervisor of 
counseling of the San Francisco office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Miss Mayer’s long experience in vocational counseling 
and her practical knowledge of occupational fields and their require- 
ments were extremely helpful. 

It was not possible to set up in advance any absolute standards 
for classifying subjects in the A, B, and C groups. The procedure 
followed was to begin with the most successful and work downward 
until the A quota was filled; and, at the other extreme, to begin with 
the least successful and work upward until the C quota was filled. 
There was no way of knowing a priori what degree of achievement 
would be found at the lowest level of A’s or at the highest level 
of C's. 

In the classification that resulted, the A's included all the men 
listed in Who's Who*? or American Men of Science?! a large majority 
of those who were teachers above the rank of instructor in universities 
or superior colleges, the men who were outstandingly successful in 
law, medicine, engineering, or business, and a few who had achieved 
most in literature, art, motion pictures, or radio. Other information 
on the achievement of the A group will be found in chapter xxv. 

T he reader must not assume that the C group is composed almost 
entirely of failures. It does include a half-dozen who have been more 
or less chronically unemployed, and many others who are in occupa- 
tions that do not make heavy demands on general intelligence, such 
as skilled or semiskilled trades, clerical and m 


ille semiskill à inor business positions, 
and civil service jobs in police or fire departme 


nts. But it also includes 
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25 men in occupations classified as professional, semiprofessional, and я 
managerial whose records of accomplishment were among the least 
impressive found among our gifted subjects in such occupations. A 
number of the C group are in relatively humble vocations as a matter 
of deliberate choice. Some men like to work with their hands, some 
enjoy saleswork, bookkeeping, farming, or obscure civil service jobs 
that leave them free of responsibility out of work hours. In a few of 
these cases, leisure time is devoted to writing or to scientific pursuits 
of doubtful promise; in other cases it is devoted entirely to hobbies. 
Although more C’s than A’s are mentally or socially maladjusted, 
many of them are well adjusted and contented. Often the difference 
between a C and an A is little more than a difference in level of 
aspiration. 

It will be understood that our classification of the men is cross- 


sectional and therefore highly tentative. On the basis of the evidence 
available when the ratin 


only was there no over 
vocational success, 
Siderable gap. Tha 


for granted. Ill health, personal maladjustment 


was made.* 


AGE COMPARABILITY OF THE GROUPS 
As we have previously 
fication to limit the compari 
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groups to be compared were, as shown in Table 95, well matched for 
~ range of age, median and mean age, and age variability. 


TABLE 95 
Aces oF А AND C Groups (1940) 
Group А Group C 
Ages | (N=150) (N=150) 
Range . .... 23-39 years 25-38 years 
Median . . 30.7 30.4 
Mean . . 30.8 31.0 
E a N 2.9 3.3 


COMPARATIVE DATA EXAMINED 


We have compared the A and C groups on some 200 items of 
information secured between 1921 and 1941. The results will be 
presented under the following heads: occupational classification and 
earned income; amount of education and educational histories; in- 
tellectual differences; vocational and avocational interests; early 
development ; childhood tests of interest and personality ; family back- 
ground; physical health ; mental health ; social adjustment and activi- 
ties; marriage ; special trait ratings. The most important data in each 
of these categories will be summarized in the above order. 

As usually happens in investigations of this kind, it was not pos- 
sible to secure all the needed information on every item to be con- 
sidered. In some comparisons the N's are severely limited by the fact 
that in 1922 certain kinds of data were secured only for the Main 
Experimental Group of 643 subjects, which is less than half the total 
number of subjects in our files. In the follow-up study the N sona 
good many items were further reduced by the fact that subjects out- 
side California could not be visited by field assistants. In other cases, 
information was lacking merely for the reason that the subject failed 
to respond to certain items when filling out the General Information 
Blank. The question arises whether those failing to respond form a 
selected group and so distort our results. In the case of a majority 
of the items of information we think no such distortion has occurred, 
but in the case of certain others it may have entered to some extent. 


OccuPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
ational classification of all the A and C 


96 gives the occup: 
Table 96 g esota Occupational Scale. 


subjects in terms of the Minn 
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TABLE 96 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF A AND C Groups (1940) 
С: С 
без, aus 
Occupational Group N Percent N Percent 
Tu Puotessiennl „аена ааваа ьн 103 68.67 14 9,33 
II. Semiprofessional and managerial.. 46 30.67 11 7.33 
ПІ. Clerical, skilled trades, retail е asm 
IV. 2 1.93 
V. 
33 22.00 
VI. 
Sus 6 4.00 
1 0.67 3 2.00 
eyes 6 4.00 
Incapacitated .. 1 0.67 
Unclassified T 0.67 


Of the A's, more than two-thirds were in the professions, and the 
remainder, except for one who was still a student, were all in Group 
II—the higher business or semiprofessional occupations. Only 17 
percent of the C's were in the two highest occupational classes, close 
to 49 percent were in Group III, and 22 percent in Group V. Two C 
men (1.3 percent) were in the agricultural occupations of Group IV, 
and 6 were unemployed. 

The 103 A's in the professional group included 27 members of 
college or university faculties, 24 lawyers, 16 physicians, 11 engineers, 
10 writers or journalists, 7 chemists, 2 architects, an artist, a clergyman, 
and 4 others in miscellaneous Professions. The 14 C’s in the pro- 
fessional group included 3 writers, 2 teachers, 3 engineers, 3 chemists, 
1 clergyman, 1 lawyer, and 1 artist, 

Among 46 A’s in occupational Group II were 12 е 
vestment counselors, or executives in the banking, brokerage, or 
insurance business; 11 A’s were Owners or managers in business or 
industry; 8 were in radio or motion-picture work (director, editor, 
or producer) ; 5 were in personnel, social, or welfare work; 4 were 
in advertising or Public relations; one was a naval officer, one 


a musician, and 4 were in miscellaneous executive or managerial 
positions. Among the 11 C’s in 


owners and managers of a broke 


producer, 1 factory department manager, 1 welfare 
man, 1 personnel man, and 1 pharmacist. 


conomists, in- 


worker, 1 drafts- 
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Close to half of the 73 C men in Group III were in clerical work, 
and the remainder were distributed among such occupations as sales 
work, skilled trades, technical work, retail business and jobs as fore- 
men or inspectors in industry. 

Seven of the 33 men in Group V were in protective service 
occupations (members of police or fire departments), 7 in minor cleri- 
cal positions, 4 in semiskilled trades, 3 in minor retail business, 2 
were salesmen of retail goods, and the remainder held jobs as baker, 
cook, letter carrier, streetcar conductor, ef cetera. The 6 C men in 
Group VI included 2 laborers, 1 porter, 1 delivery man, 1 bartender, 
and 1 seaman. 

One student was admitted to the A group because his record was 
so outstanding and his future so promising. Three men of student 
status were placed in the C group; all three continued schooling be- 
cause of reluctance to enter the working world or because of limited 
success in jobs previously held. The ages of these men were twenty- 
eight, thirty, and thirty-one. All had taken a Bachelor’s degree; two 
had been engaged unsuccessfully in several occupations and returned 
to college for special certificates, and one had been studying intermit- 
tently for ten years for an advanced degree, working at relatively 
menial jobs when not in college. 

The 6 unemployed in the C group had been out of work a con- 
siderable part of the time since leaving school. Two of them were 
pendent projects, one as a free-lance salesman, and 
£ his father’s estate, but neither of these enterprises 
cupation. In all cases the unemployment could be 
nality quirks resulting in dissatisfaction on the 
er and employee, rather than to inability to secure 

The man classed as incapacitated was one who, 
job he considered suited to his talents, developed 
and decided he was not strong enough 
le to do a great many other things. One 
d not be classified vocationally 


engaged in inde 
one as manager 0 
was a full-time oci 
attributed to perso 
part of both employ 
and execute a job. 
having failed to get a 
hypochondriacal tendencies 

to work, although he was ab 
man in the C group (see page 118) coul 
because he was serving a prison term. 


EARNED INCOME 


Information on earned income (Table 97) was available in 1940 
for 130 A’s and 104 C’s. Information was either lacking or could not 
be evaluated for 20 of the A’s, and for 46 of the C’s. These include 
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the students, the unemployed, the incapacitated, and those whose in- 
come was derived chiefly from independent means, 


TABLE 97 


Montuty EARNED INCOME OF A AND С Groups (1940) 
(UNEMPLOYED OMITTED) 


Group A Group C 
-- $150 to $1,500 $ 50 to $300 
- $15.81 143.05 
. 387.04 144.25 
еВ а ong cete uu 236.44 43.96 


In view of the fact that earned income was purposely given rela- 
tively little weight in classifying the subjects in the A, B, and C 
groups, the contrast between the A's and C's in this respect is much 
greater than was expected. There were 73 A's but no C's with an 


earned income above $300 a month, and the mean of $387.04 for A's 
is more than 2.6 times that of the C's. 


AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 
Table 98 shows the strikin 


percent and 14.7 percent. Four of the A’ 
the C’s (31.4 Percent) failed to attend college at all. 

Graduate degrees taken by members of the two groups to 1940 
were as follows: 


Doctor of Philosophy 
Master's ,... 
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may have led the raters to overstress educational achievement as 
contrasted with achievement of other kinds, for the part played by 
intelligence in academic success is more obvious than the part it plays 
in success of other kinds. However, we believe that the procedure of 
classification used is on the whole defensible. 


TABLE 98 
AMOUNT OF EDUCATION OF THE A AND С GROUPS 

Group A Group C 

(N=150) (N=150) 

Percent Percent 
Graduation from college ................ cece eee жаа з 90.0 57.2 
One or more years of graduate work ........... .. 76.0 14.7 
One to four years of college work without graduation .... 7.3 31.3 


High-school graduation plus special courses 12.7 
High-school graduation only ................ 16.7 
2.0 


Less than high-school graduation 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORIES 


Other information on educational histories included Stanford 
Achievement Test scores of 1922 for those in the Main Experimental 
Group enrolled in grades two to eight inclusive, age of learning to 
read as reported by parent, a composite of parent and teacher esti- 
mates of amount of reading in 1922, a reading record kept by the 
child over a period of two months in 1922, a report by the parent in 
1922 on amount of home instruction, age at graduation from the 
eighth grade and high school, the subject's personal reaction to any 
acceleration that he may have experienced, scholastic achievement in 

awards of scholarships, fellowships, and 


high school and college, 
assistantships and the stipends therefrom, and the total extent of 


self-support in college. . i 
The Stanford Achievement Test was given in 1922 to 101 boys 


who were later classified as A's and to 117 classified as C's. We have 
computed for those who took the test the separate achievement scores 
in reading, arithmetic, language usage, spelling, science, literature, 
history and civics, art, and total of the achievement test battery. As 
it turned out, the scores of 37 A’s and 34 C’s were so high that they 
went beyond the available norms and so could not be used in the com- 
chievement quotients. The proportion of A’s falling in 
36.6 percent; of C’s, 29.1 percent. Comparison of 
s gave almost. identical mean achieve- 


putation ofa 


this category was ; 
the remaining 64 A’s and 83 С 
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ment quotients in every school subject except language usage and art 
information, in both of which the A’s averaged slightly higher. Even 
if one makes reasonable allowance for the larger proportion of A’s 
who scored above the norms, it appears that during the elementary 
school years the C’s were only slightly below the A’s in all-round 
mastery of the curriculum. However, the C’s averaged nearly a third 
of a year older at completion of the eighth grade. 

It was not until the high-school period that the two groups began to 
fall apart with respect to achievement. By the end of high school the 
difference had become very marked, for 95 percent of the A’s earned 
15 or more recommended units as compared with 67 percent of C’s. 
At the college level the difference was still greater; fewer C’s went to 
college, and the average grades of those who did were relatively low. 
We have information regarding the grades of 125 A’s who graduated 
from college, and 52 C's. An average of "A" was made by 29.6 
percent of the A's and by only 5.8 percent of C's. Only 7.2 percent 
of the A group averaged “C” or lower as compared with 30.8 percent 
of the C group. Both differences are highly reliable. A similar com- 
parison of those who attended college two or more years but did not 
graduate, was equally unfavorable to the C's. 

Of graduates in the A group, 37.8 percent were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa and 26.7 percent to Sigma Xi. The corresponding pro- 
portions for graduates in the C group were 1.8 percent and 3.6 
percent. Both of these honors were won by 11.9 percent of the A's, 
but by only 1.8 percent of the C's. The proportion who graduated 
from college with honors (cum laude, with distinction, et cetera) was 
51.9 percent of the A’s and 14.3 percent of the C's, 

Of those attending college two years or more, 20.7 percent of 
A's were awarded Scholarships and 7.7 percent assistantships, The 
corresponding figures for C's were 10.0 percent and 0.0 percent. 
Graduate scholarships or fellowships were awarded to 57.9 percent 
of the A's but to only 4.3 percent of the Gs: assistantships to 46.8 
percent of the A’s and to 20.0 percent of the С°з. For those who held 
scholarships, fellowships, or assistantships, the average total of 
stipends from all these sources was $1,517.14 for the A's and $277.28 


for the C's. Many of the A's held such awards for two to four years, 
the C's usually for one year or less. 


Comparison of responses on 


the proportion of total college ex- 
penses earned showed no differe: 


nce between the A and C groups, 
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either for those graduating or for those attending two or more years 
without graduating. Reliable differences were also lacking in estimates 
of total undergraduate earnings of those who attended college for 
four years. The mean was $1,529.50 for the A’s (S.D. $1,153.95) and 
$1,606.50 for the C’s (S.D. $1,180.61). In the graduate years the 
advantage was with the A’s, of whom 53.4 percent had to earn half or 
more of their expenses as compared with 73.3 percent of the C’s. 
However, the number of C’s who did graduate work is so small that 
this difference is not reliable. The economic pressure on the A’s was 
considerably alleviated during the graduate years by awards of schol- 
arships, fellowships, and assistantships. 

Analysis of major fields of study selected by 142 A’s and 79 C’s 
attending college two years or more yielded no significant differences 
between the groups. Similar data at the graduate level for 114 A’s and 
22 C’s showed 21 A’s as against 1 C majoring in the Biological 
Sciences, and 2 A’s as against 5 C’s majoring in Letters. However, 
it would be hazardous to base any conclusions on N’s so small. 

Table 99 gives means and standard deviations of ages at gradu- 
ating from the eighth grade, high school, and college. Where the N’s 
are less than the number who graduated, information on exact date 


of graduation was not available. 


TABLE 99 
Comparison оғ A AND С Groups ON SCHOOL ACCELERATION 
Group A Group C CR 
Age at completing eighth grade (N=150) (N=147) 
Mean in years 12.8 13.2 4.0 
GSD MN d 0.8 
Age at high-school graduation (N=150) (N=142) 
Mean in years .....--eeeeeeer cere? 16.8 17.6 7.9 
DDL panser да vin ө» ы» ome BES BM rerit 1.0 0.8 
Age at college graduation (N=134) (N=51) 
Mean in years ..... Án 21.2 22.5 4.9 
QD, usua sns ra ae али i ae) IERI 1.3 1.8 


At all educational levels the A’s were reliably more accelerated 


the C’s. On the average they completed the eighth grade 4.8 


than 
6 months earlier, and college 15.6 


months earlier, high school 9. 


months earlier. . 
The groups also differed in their reaction to the acceleration they 
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had experienced. There were 91 A’s and 46 C’s who considered 
themselves to have been accelerated and who expressed an opinion 
regarding its advantages and disadvantages. Advantages only were 
mentioned by 26.4 percent of the 91 A’s and by 10.9 percent of the 
46 C's; disadvantages only by 45.1 percent of the A’s and 73.9 per- 
cent of the C’s. There were 28.6 percent of the A’s and 15.2 percent 
of the C’s who regarded their acceleration as both an advantage and a 
disadvantage, or neither, The outstanding fact here is that although 
the C’s were actually less accelerated than the A’s, they were more 
inclined to stress disadvantages. It is possible that the harsher 
opinions expressed by the C’s on the evils of acceleration were to 
Some extent a rationalization of their lack of scholastic success. 


INTELLIGENCE А5 ОБ 1922, 1928, AnD 1940 


Since all the subjects rated in childhood within the highest 1 per- 


Information on intelligence in 1922 included ІО” of 96 A's and 
e Stanford-Binet, and IQ's of 52 A's and 55 
C's who qualified on the Terman Group Test. Not included in the 
table were 2 A's and 3 C's who qualified on the Army Alpha. Forty- 
one A's and 50 C's who had earlier been given the Stanford-Binet, 


by field assistants, 

In addition to the int 
Table 100 the composite o 
also of 1928 on four trai 


elligence test scores 
f the parent-and- 


"General in- 
"Common sense.” 
of ratings on such 
the four traits to- 
ting by the Parent and the average 


hat the reliability 


; we have thrown 
gether and secured the average га 
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rating by the teacher. The composite we have used is the average of 
these two averages. Finally, we have included with the data on in- 
telligence the self-ratings made by the subjects on how fully their 
early superiority had been maintained. 


TABLE 100 
INTELLECTUAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE A AND С Groups 
Group A с: с с 
Binet IQ, 1922 (N=96) (N02) 5 
Mean eeeesvateniem cnm men . 155.0 150.0 3.9 
S.D. uussexsera. ка ce жае саз жашага 13.3 9.1 
T.G.T. IQ, 1922 (N=55) 
Mean 142.3 
S.D. 9.2 
Parent and teacher ratings of (N=139) (N=141) 
intellectual traits, 1922 
3.5 3.8 1.9 
1.3 1.2 
Parent and teacher ratings of (N=87) (N=78) 
intellectual traits, 1928 
3.5 4.7 5.0 
1.4 1.8 
T.G.T. IQ, 1928 (N=41) (N=50) 
Mean 139.2 
SD: 3.8 
Concept Mastery Score, 1940 (N=79) (N=116) 
94.1 4.2 
31.3 
Self-rating on maintenance of (N=127) (N=120) 
superior ability, 1940 
More marked 4.2% 
Unchanged 52.5% 
43.3% 3:5 


Less marked 


The differences between the A and C groups in Table 100 are all 
in favor of the A’s, and are statistically significant except for the 
scores on the Terman Group Test and the parent-teacher ratings of 
1922. In the absolute sense, however, the differences are not large. 
On the Stanford-Binet, for example, it is only 5 points in terms of IQ. 
The most significant difference is in the parent-teacher composite 
ratings in 1928 on four aspects of intelligence. The critical ratio 
of this difference is 5.0 as compared with 1.9 for similar ratings of 
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1922. The intellectual differences between the groups were evidently 
more discernible in youth than in childhood. | 

Most impressive is the great amount of overlapping between the 
groups in tested intelligence at all ages. Although the 1940 mean 
of the Concept Mastery scores of the A’s was reliably higher than 
that of the C’s, the mean of even the C’s was so high as to be equaled 


cept Mastery mean of the A’s was not far below that of Doctor of 
Philosophy candidates in leading universities, Notwithstanding the 
reliable difference between mean C.M. scores, it can hardly be claimed 


Success experienced. 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
The Strong Vocational 
and 121 C’s. The blanks were scored for 26 items 


» including 24 
occupations, occupational level, and masculinity- 


femininity.* It was 


, but, as it turned out, only 83 A’s and 48 Cs 
i Even these small N's 
tion of A's than of C's 


were in vocations suited to their interests. Of the 83 A's, 72.3 per- 


cent received an interest rating of “A” in their OWn vocation, as 


against 52.1 percent of the 48 C's. The critical ratio of the difference 
is 2.32. Ratings of “B—” or less in thei 


misplaced. 


* See pages 196 f. for a list of the occupations scored, 
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We have found a considerable number of men in the gifted group 
who seemed to have no genuine interest in any particular vocation, 
and whose employment records indicated that they were drifters. 
Some of these on being given the Strong test failed to get a high 
interest score in a single occupation. This raised the question whether 
the tendency to drift, as so many of the C’s do, may not be caused by 
interests so generalized that they fail to match any of the patterns 
characteristic of specific occupational groups. To test this hypothesis 
we have sorted the A and C vocational interest scores to show the 
number of scores as high as “B+” or better. The mean number of 
scores meeting this criterion per individual was 6.37 for A’s and 5.59 
for C's. The difference is fairly reliable (CR — 2.79). The рго- 
portion with 3 or fewer high scores was 9.9 percent of the A’s and 
19.8 percent of the C’s; the proportion with 8 or more high scores 
was 32.1 percent of the A’s and 22.3 percent of the C’s. 

Still better discrimination between the groups was yielded by the 
score for “occupational level,” a score intended as a measure of the 
extent to which an individual’s interests are, at one extreme, like 
those of unskilled men, or, at the other extreme, like those of higher 
business and professional men. In standard score units the mean occu- 
pational interest level of the A’s was 59.52; that of the C’s, 54.13. 
The difference is completely reliable (СЕ = 6.54). The proportion 
of A’s with O.L. scores below 55 was 22.1 percent; of C’s below this 
level, 50.0 percent. The proportion of A’s above 59 was 54.2 percent ; 
of C’s, 21.7 percent. This difference parallels the difference in occu- 
pational classification by census groups as presented earlier in this 
chapter. 

Finally, the A and C groups were scored for masculinity-femininity 
of interests as measured by the Strong test, but the groups did not 
prove to be reliably different in this trait. At most there was a slight 
tendency for C’s to be more masculine in their interests. This small 
difference is fully accounted for by the stronger cultural interests 
of the A’s, a factor which tends to reduce the score in mental mascu- 
linity as measured by tests of interests and attitudes.*^ 

In the light of the above differences in vocational interest scores, 
A's and C's regarding the work they were 
ant. There were 96 A's and 76 C's who 
were doing. Of the A respondents, all 
hey liked, disliked, or were indifferent 


the expressed attitudes of 
engaged in are very signific 
toward the kind of work they 
stated categorically whether t 
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but two, or 97.9 percent, said they liked their work; of © respondents, 
75.0 percent so stated. The critical ratio of the difference is 10.7. 
No A’s but 5 C’s expressed positive dislike of their work. . 

There were 142 A's and 118 C's who indicated Whether Шер 
occupation had been “definitely chosen” ог “drifted into.” Of А. 5 
responding, 74.6 percent said it had been definitely chosen ; of C’s, 
31.4 percent. The critical ratio of this difference is 7.7. Asked 
whether they would prefer some other kind of work, 
of the A's and 43.4 percent of the C's re 
ative (CR — 6.8). However, one mus 
this greater dissatisfaction of C" 
it no doubt does reflect vocatio: 
it may be a method of rationalizi 


9.0 percent 
plied definitely in the affirm- 
t be cautious in interpreting 
s with their work. To some extent 
mal misplacement, but in some cases 
ng lack of vocational success. 


AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


In the General Information Blank of 1940, subjects were asked 
to indicate their chief avocational interests. Of 145 A's who responded, 
26.3 percent mentioned only one avocational interest or indicated that 
they had no such interest, Of 126 C's who responded, 42.1 percent 
were in the “one” or “none” category. The critical ratio of the dif- 
ference is 2.8, Listing three or more avocational interests were 39.2 
s (CR — 2.00). 


by 7.9 percent of the C's ; gardeni 


pecific areas. The 


“point scale from “very much” to “more than 


average,” “average,” “slight,” or “попе.” We have compared the 
A and C groups with respect to mean rating on each of the 12 inter- 
ests. Ratings were secured from 144 A’s and 127 C's, 

For 3 of the 12 areas, the A and C means were 
outdoor sports, religion, and domestic arts, 
were given by A's on travel (ск=2.3), 


Practically identical : 
Higher mean ratings 
Science (CR — 2.0), 
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music (CR = 1.8), and art (CR = 1.4). The means were slightly 
higher for the C's on mechanics (CR — 0.9) and pets (CR — 1.7). 
There was no field in which the mean was reliably higher for the C 
group, but the means of A's were reliably higher for politics 
(CR — 4.5), social life (CR — 3.5), and literature (CR — 3.4). 
These ratings strongly suggest a greater breadth of interest among A 
subjects, and particularly more interest in politics, social life, and 


literature. 
Some Aspects OF EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


Table 101 summarizes the reports by parents on age at walking, 
talking, and pubescence, the latter defined as the age at change of 
voice. The reports on walking and talking were secured in 1922, 
those on pubescence chiefly in 1928. According to these reports, 
the mean age of learning to walk was nearly a month lower, and that 
of learning to talk one-half month lower, for the C's. The first 
of these differences approaches statistical reliability. The difference 
in the age of pubescence, however, is in the other direction, being 
nearly a half-year lower for the A’s, and yielding a critical ratio of 
2.8. These differences may or may not represent the real facts. One 
reason for regarding them with some suspicion is that the direction 
of differences is not consistent. Data of the kind in question are subject 
both to errors of observation and of memory and are notorious for 
their low reliability. It is conceivable that the differences here found 
could reflect merely the difference between A and C parents in ability 
to report accurately. The A parents averaged much above C parents 
in education, vocational status, and cultural background. 


TABLE 101 


Comparison oF A AND C GROUPS ON AGE AT 
WALKING, TALKING, AND PUBESCENCE 


Group A Group C CR 
Age at walking (N=130) (N=131) 
Mean in months .......ee teette 13.6 12.8 2.4 
ЖЫ, ж» к» Бал T T КНН ака АЙ 3.1 2.7 
Age at talking (N=110) (N—97) 
Mean in months ..........++ n 17.3 16.8 0.7 
GL уу ә& мє к» к» rmn ne о ao i на 5.0 5.2 
Age at puberty (N=97) 
Mean in years ue 2.8 


SDi arerin 
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Data of four kinds were available on childhood reading. These 
include: age at learning to read as reported by parents, composite of 
parent-and-teacher estimates on the amount of reading indulged in 
(rated on a 5-point scale), reading records kept by the subjects on 
books read during a period of two months, and reports by parents on 
the interest shown in dictionaries, atlases, and encyclopedias. All 
these data were secured in 1922. 

Reports on age of learning to read were available for 130 A’s and 
132 C's. The differences, though not reliable, show a trend toward 
earlier reading by the A's. For example, reading before four and 
one-half years was reported for 27.6 percent of the A's and for only 
13.7 percent of the C's. Learning to read after starting to school 
was reported for 45.4 percent of the A's and 51.5 percent of the C's. 

The composite parent-teacher estimates of amount of reading 
were almost identical for the two groups. However, the records kept 
by the children themselves over a two months' period show a mod- 
erately reliable trend toward more reading by the C's. For example, 
10 books per month or fewer were recorded by 57.2 percent of the 
A's and by 43.1 percent of the C's. At the other extreme, the pro- 
portion reading 15 books per month or more was 21.4 percent of 
the A's and 37.3 percent of the C's. This difference in reading 
interest is in line with the differences reported by parents on interest 
in dictionaries, atlases, and encyclopedias. This item of information 
was available for 124 A's and 129 C's. Interest in all three was 
reported for 25.0 percent of the A's and 34.9 percent of the C's. 
Interest in none or only one of the three was reported for 56,4 per- 
cent of the A's and for 44.9 percent of the C's, 

The Home Information Blank 
special abilities the child had shown a 
arithmetic, science, art, dramatics, an 


reports on these special abilities were available ranged from 126 to 
132 A’s, and from 127 to 129 C’s. The Teports were in terms of “no 
special ability,” “more than average,” “ 


of 1922 called for reports on 
5 evidenced by interest in music, 
d collections. The N's for whom 


a 7а marked ability.” The figures 
on music ability, ability in science, and ability in art showed no 
differences between the A and C groups. 


In the case of arithmetic, 
“more than average” or “marked” ability was reported for 65.9 
percent of the A’s and 55.8 percent of the C’s (CR= 1.68). The 
corresponding figures for ‘ 


c ‘more than average” or “marked” ability 
in dramatics were 29.7 percent of the A’s and 21.3 Percent of the 
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C's (СЕ = 1.57). Parents’ reports also show the A’s to have made 
a greater number of collections. The proportion making four or more 
was 31.7 percent of the A’s and 20.3 percent of the C's, giving a 
critical ratio of 2.09. 

In general, the data we have summarized in this section on early 
development have not brought out many differences large enough 
to be very significant statistically, but the trends are of considerable 


psychological interest. 
CHILDHOOD TESTS OF INTERESTS AND PERSONALITY 


The material to be summarized in this section was all secured in 
1922 or 1923 and includes the data afforded by three tests: a test of 
interest in and knowledge of plays, games, and amusements (described 
in chapter iv) the Cady-Raubenheimer tests of character traits (de- 
scribed in chapter v), and the Wyman Test of Intellectual, Social, 
and Activity Interest (described in chapter iv). As these tests 
were given only to the Main Experimental Group, the N’s for the men 
here classified as A’s and C’s are small, ranging from 45 to 64 for 
the A’s and from 54 to 67 for the C’s. Partly because of the small 
N’s, most of the A-C differences on the tests in question lack statistical 
reliability. 

On the amo 
in the highest range attained 


unt of play information, 57 .4 percent of the A's scored 
by any in the control group of unselected 
children, as compared with 45.5 percent of the C’s (CR = 1.44). 
The scores for sociability and masculinity derived from the test of 


erest did not differ reliably for the two groups. 

significant difference on any of the 
nreliable trend 
and 


play int 

The Wyman test yielded no 
three interests scored, though there was a small but ui 
toward stronger intellectual and social interests among the A's, 
stronger activity interests among the C's. 

The Cady-Raubenheimer character tests yielded no difference that 
approached significance on the subtests for overstatement or trust- 
worthiness (honesty when under temptation to cheat). Emotional 
stability as measured by Cady's modification of the Woodworth test 
showed the A's slightly but not reliably more stable. The Rauben- 
heimer tests of social attitudes (moral wholesomeness of attitudes 
and interests) yielded the most nearly significant difference: 45.3 
t of the A's and 31.3 percent of the C's were in the highest 


percen 
1 of scores made by a control group (CR = 1.66). 


interva 
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FAMILY BACKGROUND 


In this section we shall review the data on age of parents at birth 
of the child, birth order, number of sibs, occupational classification of 
fathers, schooling of fathers and mothers, size of the home library, 
amount of home instruction given the child, marital status of parents, 
ratings of homes on the Whittier scale, and number of abnormal rela- 
tives reported by the parents or known from other sources of informa- 
tion. 


Much Has been said by Psy choanalytically inclined writers about 


years; of mothers, 29.10 
unrelated to success, as 
However, there was a fairly 
of subjects who were “only” 


ome он d ho A’s and Cs Were striking. We se- 
е ngs. TH 
ак" КЕСА Of the A sibs, 19 ie rre 
72 Percent of 170 or above, Onl и Ў 

m nly one C sib tested above 
In 1940 we secured consi 

б: nsiderable i i 

siblings. More than two-thirds of eee Ty el n 
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The difference in amount of schooling was equally striking. The 
following percentages bring out the contrast between the siblings of the 
two groups. 


BROTHERS SISTERS 
A (5 А с 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Gollege graduation’ „нана ванае 62.2 31.1 60.4 28.1 
One to four years of college, no degree.... 17.6 12.2 20.8 18.8 
High-school graduation only . 37.8 16.0 43.8 
Less than high school sismos „== ә» А 18.9 2.8 9.3 


Furthermore, 35 percent of A brothers had two ог more years of 
graduate study, usually with an advanced degree, while only 7.8 
percent of C brothers had done this much advanced work. The pro- 
portion of A sisters with two or more years of graduate study was 
15.1 percent; of C sisters, 5.2 percent. 

About 60 percent of the brothers of both A’s and C’s had mar- 
ried. Only one A brother had been divorced, but six C brothers had 
a history of separation or divorce. Considerably fewer of the A sisters 
than of C sisters had married, the proportions being 54 percent for the 
former and 71 percent for the latter. The divorce rate did not differ 
for the A and C sisters. 

The occupational status of fathers shows a marked contrast be- 
tween the A and C groups. The proportion of fathers in the pro- 
fessional class in 1922 was 38.0 percent for the A’s and 18.5 percent 
for the C's. The difference is highly reliable (СЕ = 3.63). The 
proportion of fathers in the Census Groups IV to VII was 25.3 per- 
cent for the A’s and 33.1 percent for the C’s (CR=3.46). The 
difference was even greater in 1928 and 1940. 

The proportion of deceased fathers was considerably larger for the 
C group: 38.0 percent as against 23.0 percent for the A’s (CR= 
2.8). It is possible that death of the father may have had an unfavor- 
able effect on the vocational success of some of the C subjects. 

The difference in parental education was even greater than in 
occupational classification. Adequate information on amount of school- 
ing was available for 130 fathers and 135 mothers of the A group, 
and for 134 fathers and 135 mothers of the C group. The figures are 
summarized in Table 102. 

The proportion of A fathers who graduated from college was 
more than three times that of C fathers, and the proportion with 
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eighth-grade education or less was only half as great. Mothers showed 
less difference than fathers in college graduation, 


TABLE 102 
COMPARISON OF A AND С GROUPS ох PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Group A Group C CR 

I. Fathers Percent Percent 
| 15.5 6.3 
57.4 4.1 
29.5 257 


homes rated as “very su- 


perior” or “outstandingly Superior" as against 50.0 percent of the 


C's. The difference is not reliable, 


The more extensive education of A parents is reflected in their 
1922 estimates of the number of books in the home library. Data were 
secured for 124 A’s and 121 C's. The mean for A’s was 427 books 
as against 290 for the C's. The difference is quite reliable 
(CR — 3.37). 

The amount of home instruction in childhoo 
by parents of 122 A's and 111 C's. The re 
in three categories, indicating “ 
Subjects falling in the * 
A's and 54.1 percent of the C's; 


d was reported in 1922 
Sponses were classified 
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the incidence almost doubled between 1922 and 1928, and in 1940 
was still much higher for C than for A parents. The trend toward 
better marital adjustment of A parents is too consistent to be a 
result of chance factors. 


TABLE 103 
COMPARISON ОЕ A AND C Groups ON MARITAL STATUS оғ PARENTS 
Group A Group C CR 
Percent Percent 
I. As of 1922 (N=148) (N=148) 
Home unbroken .................... 85.1 777 1.6 
Father deceased .............. ees 6.8 9.4 
Mother deceased ..... seen 4.1 4.0 
Parents separated or divorced 
(includes deceased) ............... 4.7 8.9 1.4 
П. As of 1928 (N—148) 
Home unbroken 67.1 1.5 
Father deceased ... 11.2 
Mother deceased 5.6 
Parents separated or divorced 
(includes deceased) ............... 7.5 16.1 2.3 
III. As of 1940 (N=150) 
Home unbroken 38.0 3.2 
Father deceased ... 38.0 2.8 
Mother deceased 18.7 
Parents separated or divorced 
(includes deceased) .............-- 14.0 20.0 1.4 


The question arises whether the greater success of A subjects 
is in part caused by the lower incidence of broken homes. We are 
very skeptical about the existence of such a causal relationship. As will 
later be shown, a similar difference has been found in the marital 
Status of the A and C subjects themselves, from which one might 
infer that in the case of both subjects and parents, the unstable mar- 
riage may be largely a symptom of ineffective social adjustment in 
general. 

Our data on abnormal relatives are almost certainly far from com- 
plete. However, we have pooled such information as was secured 
from field workers, parents, and other relatives between 1922 and 1940. 
The results showed no appreciable difference between the A and C 
groups on the total number of abnormal relatives reported, and no 
appreciable difference on the incidence of any specific kind of abnor- 
mality except feeble-mindedness. Ten cases of this defect were 
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A 
reported for A relatives as compared with 20 for C relatives. The 
difference is not certainly reliable (CR — 1 .8). 

The outstanding fact in 


PHYSIQUE AND HEALTH 


Information here includes the medical examinations and anthro- 
pometric measurements of the Main Experimental Group in 1922-23, 
responses to several questions in the Home and School blanks of 1922, 
parent and teacher ratings of health in 1922, parent ratings of health 
in 1928, a self-rating on health by the Subjects in 1940, and height and 
weight as reported by the subjects in 1940. Information on the age 


of pubescence d in an earlier section of this chapter. 


“very good,” “good,” "fair," © › А 
› уег * 
was available for 132 У poor? Such a еже 


ated as “very good” or 
Percent of C’s, The dif- 
ents in 1928 were almost 
groups, as were also Self-ratings on 
The only reliable 9r near-reliable dif- 
YSIque were in height апа weight as 
c If these Teports can be ассе ted thei 
face value, the mean height of 144 A's in 1940 wa, нај 
of 130 C’s, 5 feet 10.12 inches. The difference is a 
of an inch in favor of the A’s, and the CTitical Tati 
is 2.21. The respective means for weight were 1 
pounds. The weight difference of almost 4 Pounds 
of 3.09. It bears repeating that these differences are bas 
s ed upon fig- 
ures reported by the subjects. It Seems unreasonable that th ү 
be a constant tendency for A’s to overstate, or for (> о Ун 
the facts in reporting height and Weight, but in the Ss ef Eu 
exact information the possibility of t i ES 
o- 


PProximately 0,7 
О of the difference 
64.85 and 160.91 

а5 a critica] ratio 


such a tendency canno 
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gether Ф.а If the differences found are real they could be 
variously interpreted. Since the A parents are on the average better 
educated, the better physical development of the A subjects might be 
the result of superior diet in childhood. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


A rating on nervous symptoms was made on 1922-23 data 
furnished by parents and teachers in response to several questions 
in the Home and School information blanks, and on observations 
recorded by the examining physicians. The ratings based on the above 
data were made in terms of three categories, “little or none,” “some 
but not severe,” or “marked symptoms.” A similar rating was made 
on data furnished by parents and teachers in 1928. The 1922-23 
ratings from this source showed no difference whatever between the A 
and C groups. The 1928 data, however, showed a fairly reliable 
difference: rated as having either “some” or “marked” nervous 
symptoms were 7.2 percent of 124 A’s and 19.0 percent of 105 C’s 
(CR 232.61). 

Not included in the 1922-23 data just referred to were special 
ratings by parents and teachers on three traits that may be classed 
as emotional: “Sense of humor," “Cheerfulness or optimism," and 
"Permanency of moods." The mean of the parent-teacher ratings on 
the three traits combined was almost exactly the same for 139 A's 
and 141 C's. 

Ratings were also secured in 1922 from parents and teachers on 
four traits which we have classified as volitional : “Prudence and fore- 
thought,” “Self confidence,” “Will power and perseverance,” and 
‘Desire to excel." We have computed a parent-teacher composite on 
average ratings of the four traits combined. The composite mean for 
A’s was reliably higher than for C’s (CR=3.96). In 1928, only 
two of the volitional traits were rated, “Perseverance” and “Desire to 
excel,” and the subjects then rated included only 63 A’s and 71 C’s. 
Again the parent-teacher mean was very much higher for the A’s 
(CR = 5.23). 

More extensive and, we believe, much more dependable informa- 
tion was secured in 1940. Part of this was furnished by the sub- 
jects themselves in response to questions in the General Informa- 
tion Blank, and part by parents in response to questions in the Home 
Information Blank, The most important sources of recent informa- 
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tion were the field workers’ conferences with the subjects, their 
spouses, and their parents. Additional information came from our 
correspondence and conferences with the Subjects over a period 
of many years. On the basis of information from all these sources, 
we have been able to rate the all-round mental adjustment of every 


one in the A group and of 144 in the C group.* The ratings were as 
follows : 


Group A Group C CR 
(N=150) (N=144) 
Adjustment Percent Percent 
1. Satisfactory " Я 62.7 4.21 
2. Some maladjustment .. «MS 26. 


The group differences here are extremely significant; there can be 
no doubt that serious difficulties of mental adjustment have been 
far more prevalent among the C's, 

A not infrequent symptom of mental maladjustment is the ex- 
cessive use of liquor. The question on this in the General Information 
Blank was answered by 143 A’s and 126 C’s, That excessive drinking 
was a problem was admitted by 5 C's, but by none of the A's. However, 


teetotalers were also more numerous among the C’s: 11,9 percent of 
the C’s as against 7.0 percent of the A’s, 


БОСТАТ, ADJUSTMENT 


are in terms of "satisfactory," “ 


а m : some maladjustment," "serious malad- 
Justment, Ratings Were secur 


ed in 1922 for 139 A's and 146 C's. Of 


ted as "satisfactory," as compared with 
83.6 percent of the C's (CR — 2.44). The 1928 ratings also dis- 


* See chapter x for à description of the categories used, 
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for the 5 traits combined was higher for the A group, though the 
difference did not reach statistical significance (CR=1.51). The 
12 traits rated by parents and teachers in 1928 included 4 which we 
have classed as related to social adjustment: Fondness for large 
groups, Leadership, Popularity, and Freedom from vanity. In this 
case the respective N’s of A’s and C’s were only 87 and 78. On these 
traits the composite mean for the A’s was again higher (CR = 2.59). 

In 1928 the subjects were asked to report their preferences 
regarding age of companions. The data for 107 A’s and 88 C’s showed 
a fairly reliable difference in the direction of greater preference for 
older companions on the part of the A’s: 44.9 percent as against 29.5 
percent (CR = 2.25). 

Another indication of social adjustment is afforded by the ratings 
of 144 A’s and 123 C’s on extracurricular activities in high school. 
In making this rating we have used the following categories: “little 
or none,” “slight,” “several,” “considerable,” and “outstanding.” 
Of the A’s, 65.3 percent were in the three highest categories, “sev- 
eral” to “outstanding,” as compared with 44.7 percent of the C’s 
(СЕ = 3.09). A similar rating on extracurricular activities in col- 
lege for subjects with four years of college work showed 49.6 percent 
of the A’s and only 22.2 percent of the C’s in the three highest 
categories, Again the difference is quite reliable (CR — 3.85). In this 
case, ratings were available for 133 A's, but for only 54 C's, because 
so many of the latter did not attend college four years. 

In 1940 the married subjects who were given the test of marital 
happiness were asked to report information on the various kinds of 
clubs or social organizations to which they belonged. We have 
responses to this item from 78 A's and 69 C's. The greatest dif- 
ference was in the proportion who were members of a labor union: 
6.4 percent of the A's and 42.0 percent of the C's (CR — 5.43). 
Another reliable difference, though not so great, was in the propor- 
tion belonging to a social club: 48.7 percent of the A's and 29.0 
Percent of the C's (CR — 2.50). There were 43.6 percent of the A's 
às compared with 30.4 percent of the Cs who belonged to a church 
club, and 19.2 percent of the A's as against 11.6 percent of the C's 
who belonged to a luncheon club. Neither of these two differences 
is very reliable. 

Our test of personality and temperament was taken by 138 A’s 
and 132 C’s. This is the test described in chapter xix, which was 
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i imari i for marital adjustment. 
devised primarily as a measure of aptitude 1 
As it turned out, the differences between the A and С groups іп 
mean score, although in the expected direction, were not large: 86.02 
for the A’s and 82.53 for the C’s (CR= 1.52). 


SOCIAL ÅTTITUDES 


Our information on social attitudes includes data on voting habits, 
political preferences, and self-ratings on radicalism-conservatism. 
Voting habits were reported by 135 A’s and 124 C’s. Of the A’s, 
81.5 percent said they voted at all elections as against 86.3 percent 
of the C’s. The difference, while suggestive, is not reliable. At the 
other extreme were 7.4 percent of the A’s and 10.3 percent of the 
C’s who said that they voted not at all or only occasionally. Political 
preferences were reported by 116 A’s and 96 C’s. Here the only 
difference approaching significance was in the Proportion who labeled 
themselves as Democrats: 20.7 percent of the A’s and 32.3 percent 
of the C’s (CR= 1.91). Classifying themselves as Republicans were 
38.8 percent of the A's and 33.3 percent of the C's. 


The self-rating on radicalism-conservatism was made by 140 A's 
and 120 C's. The means were sur 


MARRIAGE AND MARITAL ADJUSTMENTS 

Information was secured 
both the A and C 
1940 was 121 A’ 


on the marital status 


of all members of 
groups. The number who 
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separated from their wives, was 14.0 percent of the C’s as against 6.7 
percent of the A’s. Because of the small N’s, the difference is only 
moderately reliable (CR = 2.09). As was shown in an earlier section 
of this chapter, parents of the C’s had a higher incidence of divorce 
or separation than parents of the A’s. 

One reason for the difference in divorce rate may be the fact that 
the A’s married better. The proportion of A wives who had graduated 
from college was 53.8 percent as against 24.5 percent of C wives 
(CR = 4.6). With high-school education or less were 14.6 percent 
of A wives and 52.0 percent of C wives. This critical ratio is 6.2. 
The occupational classification of the wife’s father is known for 99 
A’s and 70 C’s. Among these the proportion of wives who were daugh- 
ters of professional men was 40.4 percent for the A group and only 
14.5 percent for the C group (СЕ = 3.98). The proportion who were 
daughters of men in Census Groups IV to VII was 8.0 percent for 
the A's and 40.5 percent for the C's (CR — 4.99). 

Wives of 58 A's and 60 C's were given the Concept Mastery test 
in 1940. The respective means were 66.40 for the A wives and 47.17 
for the C wives (CR — 3.04). The mean of A wives approximates 
that of Stanford students; the mean of C wives is about 0.5 S.D. 
lower. 

The test of marital happiness was given to 78 A's and 69 C's, also 
to 77 A wives and 64 C wives. The description of this test will be 
found in chapter xix. Table 104 summarizes the results of the test 
for men and for their wives. 


TABLE 104 


COMPARISON оғ A AND С MEN AND OF A AND C WIVES ON THE 
Trsr oF MARITAL HAPPINESS 


Gifted men Gerd GS en 
Mean happiness re ecco р zd 12 

Wives of gifted men NUR pow 
ee цанын 28 1j 


The means of the A and C groups in Table 104 should be com- 
pared not only with each other, but also with the means of all gifted 
Subjects of both sexes, and of all the spouses of gifted subjects who 
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were given the test. The data for such comparisons will be found in 
chapter xix. Table 104 shows that A men had a mean marital hap- 
piness score 4 points higher than C men, a difference that falls short of 
statistical reliability. The mean of the A men was close to that of the 
entire group of gifted men who took the test. The means for wives of 
A and C men differed by nearly 9 points (СЕ = 2.6). 

The N’s for the ratings of personality traits in Table 105 were as 
follows: self-ratings, A's 132 and C's 129; wife's ratings, A's 76 and 
C’s 66; parents’ ratings, A’s 87 and C’s 72. These ratings indicate 
that adult success, as here defined, is significantly related to several 
of the traits in question. Attention is called to the marked agreement 
among the three sets of raters on the various individual traits. There 
is, in fact, almost perfect agreement between the subjects, their wives, 


and their parents on the characteristics which best differentiate be- 
tween the A and C men. 


TABLE 105 


PrnsoNALITY TRAITS OF A AND C MEN as RATED ВУ THEMSELVES, 
THEIR WIVES, AND THEIR PARENTS (1940) 


1. Happiness of temperament Group A Group C CR 
5.21 О 
1.98 2.3 
5.42 1.5 
1.74 
5.79 
2.09 eee 
5.67 14 
2.30 ee 
3. Cautiousness-impulsiveness 
Mean of self-ratings ................ 5.42 5.33 
S.D. of self-ratings .... 1.73 1.87 
Mean of ratings by wives . 4.80 4.94 
S.D. of ratings by wives .. 


Mean of ratings by parents . 
S.D. of ratings by parents 


4. Self-confidence 
Mean of self-ratings 


о 
E 
N h 
ra 
= 
m 
oo 


S.D. of self-ratings ,... a 15 ved 25 
Mean of ratings by wives . 3.95 5.02 3.3 
S.D. of ratings by wives .. 1.51 2:22 3.1 
Mean of ratings by parents 3.96 4.99 3.7 
S.D. of ratings by parents ,...0. 1.45 1.92 2.4 
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TABLE 105 (Continued) 


5. Freedom from emotionality Group A 
Mean of self-ratings ...............: 5.74 
S.D. of self-ratings ........ e 1.68 
Mean of ratings by wives ............ 5.80 
S.D. of ratings by wives ........ : 1.36 
Mean of ratings by parents .........: 5.60 
S.D. of ratings by parents ........... 1.21 

6. Conformity, or acceptance of authority 
Mean of self-ratings ..........-.55.5 6.85 
S.D. of self-ratings ..... n 1.74 
Mean of ratings by wives .----+++++++ 6.26 
S.D. of ratings by wives ...++.+++++++ 1.80 
Mean of ratings by parents ....--+-+- 5.22 
S.D. of ratings by parents ...--+++++- 2.06 

7. Good nature 
Mean of self-ratings .....88 4.67 
S.D. of self-ratings .....- ... 1.46 
Mean of ratings by wives .---+++ 4.25 
S.D. of ratings by wives ....«. 1.84 

8. Sociability 
Mean of self-ratings .....5 е 5.81 
S.D. of self-ratings «án 1.81 
Mean of ratings by wives мене 6.03 
S.D. of ratings by wives ..«««t 1.88 
Mean of ratings by parents ......---- 5.23 
S.D. of ratings by parents .........., 1.92 

9. Perseverance 
Mean of self-ratings ..... е 
S.D. of self-ratings +. бе: -— 
Mean of ratings by wives 
S.D. of ratings by wives 
Mean of ratings by parents 
S.D. of ratings by parents 

10. Integration toward goals 


11, 


Mean of self-ratings оазе нечем 
S.D. of self-ratings сене чете 
Mean of ratings by wives «««:::7777 
S.D. of ratings by wives везе 777 
Mean of ratings by parents --- 

S.D. of ratings by parents 


Freedom from sensitiveness 
Mean of self-ratings .««00077777 
S.D. of self-ratings + а зе 43777 Wee 
Mean of ratings by wives 
S.D. of ratings by wives 
Mean of ratings by parents «2 зе 97777 Pe 
S.D. of ratings by parents + бе: + 63777 4 
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5.71 
1.95 
5.67 
1.65 
5.19 
1.68 
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TABLE 105 (Concluded) 


12. Absence of inferiority feelings Group A Group C eR 
Mean of self-ratings ................ 5.69 6.41 3.0 
S.D. of self-ratings .... = 1:98 1.97 25 
Mean of ratings by wives . .. 4.76 5.70 а 
S.D. of ratings by wives ... .. 1.90 2.16 1.0 
Mean of ratings by parents . .. 4.39 5.51 8.2 
S.D. of ratings by parents ........... 1.77 1.91 si 
13. Freedom from egotism 
Mean of self-ratings ................ 6.54 6.35 
S.D. of self-ratings .... 1.39 1.54 
Mean of ratings by wives . 5.76 5.89 
S.D. of ratings by wives .. 1.90 1.83 
Mean of ratings by parents . 4.73 5.00 
S.D. of ratings by parents ............ 2.07 1.92 
14. Number of friendships 
Mean of self-ratings ................ 4.73 5.05 1.4 
S.D. of self-ratings ................. 1.66 2.03 2.3 
Tue Fottowine Traits Were RATED BY PARENTS BUT NOT BY THE 
MEN on THEIR Wives 
Talkativeness Group A Group C CR 
Mean of ratings by parents .......... 6.26 6.78 1.8 
S.D. of ratings by parents ........... 1.77 1.85 
Common sense 
Mean of ratings by parents э» ш... 3.52 4.54 3.9 
S.D. of ratings by parents ........... 1.33 1.88 2.9 
Popularity 
Mean of ratings by parents ......... 4.32 4.97 2.3 
S.D. of ratings by parents сло у 1.61 1.78 eng 


Just below these three traits in amount of discrimination is Ab- 
sence of inferiority feelings. H 


and yield almost the same criti 
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not differ for the A and C groups, but on both traits the A men were 
rated somewhat higher by their wives than were C men, though the 
differences were not very reliable. Sociability was rated by all three 
sets of raters; ratings by wives were about the same for the A and C 
groups; self-ratings and ratings by parents were higher for the A 
group, the latter difference having a critical ratio of 2.7. Exclusive- 
ness of friendships was rated only by the subjects, the A's rating 
themselves as slightly less exclusive though not reliably so. On Con- 
formity to authority, C men rated themselves as more conformist than 
did the A's (CR — 1.9). Ratings by wives and parents showed no 
difference between the A's and C's on this trait. On Freedom from 
emotionality, the A’s and C’s did not differ appreciably on self-rat- 
ings or on ratings by wives, but on ratings by parents the C’s ap- 
peared to be somewhat less emotional than the A’s (CR=1.6). A 
difference in this direction was not expected, and may have been due 
to the fact that extreme lack of emotionality was defined in such a 
way that it could have been interpreted as meaning emotional cold- 
ness or hardness. Sensitiveness and Egotism were rated by all three 
sets of judges with no appreciable difference between the A and C 


groups on either trait. 
At the end of Table 105 the 


re are three traits which were rated 


by parents but not by the subjects themselves or by their wives. 
These are Talkativeness, Common sense, and Popularity. The largest 
difference in mean rating is for Common sense, the critical ratio being 
3.9 in favor of the A’s. The superiority of the A’s is moderately re- 
liable in the case of Popularity, the critical ratio here being 2.3. 
When we compare the self-ratings of these men with the ratings of 
them by their wives, the question arises whether the ratings by 


A wives are more favorable than those by C wives. In such a com- 


parison one may take as а point of departure either the mean of self- 
ratings or the mean of ratings by wives. The tendency in the 
case of most of the traits is for both A and C men to be rated higher 


by their wives than they rate themselves, although there are exceptions 
to the rule. In Happiness of temperament the A men are rated 
slightly higher by their wives than by themselves, whereas C men are 
rated appreciably lower by their wives than by themselves. In Perse- 
verance, À men are rated by their wives reliably higher than they rate 
themselves, whereas C men and their wives show no such difference. 
On Absence of inferiority feelings, wives of both A and C men rate 
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them higher than they rate themselves. On Absence of egotism, both 
A and C wives give higher ratings than the men give themselves. 
Emotionality, Sociability, and Sensitiveness show very little difference 
between self-rating and rating by wives in either the A or C group. 

We may repeat that the outstanding fact in Table 105 is the marked 
agreement among the different sets of judges with regard to the four 
traits which best discriminate between A and C men. These are 
Integration toward goals, Perseverance, Self-confidence, and Absence 
of inferiority feelings. 

Finally we present in Table 106 the 1940 mean ratings by field 
assistants on twelve personality traits. The traits in this group have 
been selected so as to overlap very little the trait ratings summarized 
above, and so as to furnish information on aspects of personality that 


would be most likely to evidence themselves in the field workers’ con- 
ference with the subjects, 


TABLE 106 


Proportion OF A AND С Бовјест5 RATED 1 or 2 (Нісн) ох TWELVE 
Traits ву FIELD WORKERS (1940) 


Group A Group C CR 

(N=81) (N=115) 

Percent Percent 
s Il M n 71.6 35.6 5.4 
2. Attractiveness ....... + 76.2 45.2 4.7 
$,Poise силе. «s 2553 43.5 4.8 
4i Slech: плата А -. 79.0 53.0 3.0 
5. Freedom from vanity . 2.12.8 20.0 1.5 
6. Alertness ........ .. 91.4 74.8 4.9 
7. Friendliness .. «= 7548 53.0 3.0 
8. Talkativeness .. 48.1 40.9 1.0 
9. Frankness ...., «s 60.5 56.5 0.6 
10. Attentiveness .. ~ 91/4 70.4 4.0 
11. Curiosity .. s 03.7 40.3 4.5 
DOES ies ee ee 75.6 45.4 4.5 


5 rated lower than the C's, 
namely on Freedom from vanity, a fact which raises the question 
! On Frankness there was 


* Unfortunately, “talkativeness” was somewhat " 
the word "loquacious" what ambi, 


i ous bi se of 
to designate one extreme. gu ecause of the u: 
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Appearance, Alertness, Poise, Attractiveness, Curiosity, Originality, 
and Attentiveness. Traits only slightly below these in reliability of 
difference in favor of the A’s were Speech and Friendliness. 
Probably the ratings on these twelve traits by field workers were 
more or less influenced by halo effects, but if halo was present it did 
not affect equally the ratings on all the traits. The validity of the 
ratings of the field workers is supported by the reports they made on 
conferences with the individual subjects. On the whole, one gets a very 
different composite picture of the A men from these conference reports 


than of the C men. 


Tue A AND С GROUPS AS OF 1945 
secured in 1945 furnished information on war 
hysical and mental health, marital status, 
between 1940 and 1945, there were 3 
deaths among the A’s and 4 among the C’s. A fourth man in the A 
group died early in 1946, a few months after sending in his 1945 
Information Blank. Reports were received from all but one of the 
147 living A’s, and from all but ten of the 146 living C's. The A man 
who did not report is known to be a successful radio engineer. For 7 
of the 10 C's not reporting, addresses were secured (in most cases 
from the subjects themselves), and it is hoped that these subjects will 
yet return the Information Blank. 
In general, the findings of 194 
tion of A and С subjects. With fe 


The follow-up data 
records, occupation, income, pl 
and offspring. In the years 


5 have confirmed the 1940 classifica- 
w exceptions the A group continued 


to be outstanding in achievement. In one case, a top A man with a dis- 
tinguished record both academically and professionally, suffered an 
emotional upset which caused him to throw overboard his whole way 
of life. He is now getting a start in a new profession, but it is yet to 
be seen how far he will go in it. For two Amen who were of Japanese 
ancestry, the war brought complete disruption of their lives, including 
removal to a relocation center for а time, and later the establishment 
of new homes in the interior of the United States. Both engaged in 
civilian work in connection with the war effort. A third A man of 
Japanese ancestry entered the Army as а private a few months before 
war was declared and rose to the rank of major. 

The 1945 information indicated improvement among a good many 
of the C's, but there was still a wide gap between the two groups. 
Vocational and salary advances had been so general throughout the 
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gifted group that the improvement in the status of С men did = 
except in a few instances, change their relative Position. One ma 

who until 1940 (aged thirty years) had held only low-paying or part- 
time jobs despite his A.B. and M.A. degrees, later secured a position 
along the line of his interests and rose rapidly to an executive position 
in industry. This man, without doubt, has moved out of the C group, 
but whether he will eventually equal the standard set by the A’s is yet 
to be seen. Two men with graduate professional training, who had 
worked at low income, nonprofessional jobs, have both gone into 
junior college teaching. Another C man who, prior to 1941, had had 
difficulty in finding a job in the engineering field for which he had 
trained, found his talents to be in demand in a war plant and was 
soon holding a $5,000 position. Confidence and experience gained 
during the war years have enabled him to open his own office as a 
consultant. 

War records. The war records of the two groups reveal some strik- 
ing differences in ranks attained. This is not, of course, a measure of 
the relative contribution of the two groups, but it is interesting as 
further evidence of the greater ability—or, perhaps, desire—on the 
part of the A’s to achieve positions of leadership and prestige. Some 
of this difference may be due to the educational advantages of the A’s. 

Of the A’s, 40.5 percent were in active military service ; of the C’s, 
36.4 percent. One A man and 3 С men lost their lives in the service, 


The A and C men w 


ho went into the service were divided as 
follows : 
(Nea) (ча) 
% % 
у И ИН 56.7 70.6 
Ди ыны, 43.3 29.4 
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ranks at the close of the war (September 1945) or at termination of 
service (by death or discharge), if earlier, were as follows: 


(N=34) (N=36) 
Army ranks % % 
Private ........... 6660000005 2.9 13.9 
Private first class .... «vs 12:9 0.0 
Noncommissioned officer . sin 2138. 52.8 
Commissioned officer ............. 82.4 33.3 


In the Navy the differences were even more marked. Going in as 
seamen were 7.7 percent of the A’s and 33.3 percent of the С'5; going 
in as petty officers were 11.5 percent of the A’s and 66.7 percent of 
the C’s; as commissioned officers, 80.8 percent of the A’s and no 
C’s. The ranks at the end of the war or at termination of service, 


if earlier, were as follows: 


A с 
(N=26) (N=15) 
Navy ranks % % 
Seaman first class «6n 3-9 0.0 
Petty officer ... 88 d ed 


Commissioned officer ......-+- 


Civilian occupations. Those in civilian occupations made advances 
both vocationally and financially in the years between 1940 and 1945. 
The progress of the A group is less apparent from their status on the 
Minnesota Occupational Scale than is that of the C's, since all of them 
were already in either professional or higher business pursuits (Groups 
I and II). Positions of greater importance and responsibility, and 
increased income in the occupational fields in which they were already 
established are evidence of the continuing success of the A’s. 

In the case of C’s there was a marked upward trend in occupational 
grouping on the Minnesota scale. The 1940 and 1944 figures for C 


me 
n are as follows: Ес и 
Percent Percent 

Occupational Стон, 
sa” seinen rere 9.3 тҮ 
dE aes i stu aedi S qu 7.3 261 
HI 75 ваљања 48.7 385 
IV. Sos дааны 1.3 2.2 
cana ae 22 
MI oec ора 4.0 0:0 
Miscellaneous, not employed.. 7.4 21 


Two men in the C group Were not working in 1944. One was an 
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invalid of some years’ standing, the other had a history of irregular 
employment even before the war, and a few months after being drafted 
was discharged as a psychoneurotic. He was still badly adjusted at 
the time of report and was undecided as to his future. In the mean- 


time he was unemployed except for giving some part-time help in his 
father’s business. 


Income. Both A’s and C’s showed a marked increase in earned 
income during the war years. The annual median income of A men 
in 1944 was $7,187.50, an increase of 90.2 percent over the 1940 
median of $3,770.60. For the C's, the percentage increase in median 
income was even greater; from $1,710.60 to $3,571.43, or 108.7 
percent, 


Physical and mental health. The 1940 self- 


ratings on physical 
health showed practically no diffe 


rence between the A and C groups, 
but those of 1945 showed a tendency on the part of C’s to rate them- 


selves somewhat lower. The Information Blank of 1945 asked the 


subjects to describe their physical condition by underlining one of the 
following : “very good,” “good,” “fair,” ©“ 


A’s, 53.1 percent rated th 


the A’s and 11.0 percent of the C’s. In the 
tegories were 2,1 percent of the A’s and 3.1 
percent of the C’s, 


The ratings 
ords show | 


who was rated 2 in 194 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Because of the unique opportunity this study has afforded to in- 
vestigate the correlates of success and failure in a large group of 
gifted subjects, we have presented so many items of detailed infor- 
mation that the effect upon the reader may have been confusing. It 
will be helpful, therefore, to close the chapter with a succinct résumé 
of the most important findings that have been reviewed. 

The investigation has been confined to the male group, since the 
achievement of women is difficult to estimate and is so often the out- 
come of extraneous circumstances. Three judges, working inde- 
pendently, examined the records (to 1940) of 730 gifted men who 
were twenty-five years old or older, and rated each on life success. 
The criterion of “success” was the extent to which a subject had 
made use of his superior intellectual ability. On the basis of these 
ratings the men were classified into three groups, composing roughly 
the highest fifth, the middle 60 percent, and the lowest fifth. The 
extreme groups, designated as A and C, were composed of 150 men 
each and were closely matched for mean age and range of age. The 
two groups were then compared on some 200 items of information 


collected between 1922 and 1940. 
The educational and occupatio: 
Presented a vivid contrast. Of the A’ 
Ра а of the C’s, only 37 pue Ap 
’s but only 15 percent of the C’s comp 
graduate sotke | eem those graduating, more than half of the A's 
but only 4 percent of the C's were elected to Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma 
Xi. None of the A's but 2 percent of the C's failed to graduate from 
high school. The A's were more often accelerated in school, and the 
difference between the groups in this qu increased greatly between 
the eighth grade and graduation from со. ege. : 
ipsos mie њега were nearly 70 percent of the A’s as cn 
pared with 9 percent of the C’s. Although salary had been given little 
weight in the success ratings, the average earned зате vt the A’s 
in 1940 was more than two and а half times that of the C’s, In 1944 


the ratio was 2 to 1. 

Turning to the childhood records and test scores of the two groups, 
we note first that during the elementary school years the A’s and ^ s 
were almost equally successful. Their average grades were about the 


nal records of these two groups 
s, 90 percent graduated from 
proximately 76 percent of the 
leted one or more years of 
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same, and the average scores on the achievement tests were only a 
trifle higher for the A group. In high school the groups began to draw 
apart as a result of lower grades in the C group, but it was not until 
the college period that the slump of this group assumed alarming 
proportions. The slump cannot be blamed upon extracurricular activi- 
ties, for these were almost twice as common among the A’s as among 
the C's. Nor can much of it be attributed to intellectual deterioration. 
Although the intelligence scores of both 1922 and 1940 averaged 
higher for the A's than for the C's, the difference was not great. 
The family backgrounds of the two groups differed markedly. 
More than three times as many A fathers as C fathers had graduated 
from college, and a similar difference was found between the siblings 
of the A's and C's. More than twice as many fathers of the A's were 
in the professional classes. The important point here is that the educa- 
tional tradition was Stronger in families of the A group. In line with 


this is the fact that the Jewish element was three times as large among 
the A's as among the C's. 


A number of si 


In physical health, 


instability, dif- 
ly better in the 


Е a и Positions that made heavy demands 
upon social qualifications, The Marriage rate for the C's dim lower 
than twice that of the А’ Е of divorce among the C’s was more 

S. A similar but somewhat smaller difference 


Parents of the A and C men. Notwith- 
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standing the more frequent “purging” of C marriages by divorce and 
remarriage, the average score on the test of marital happiness was 
somewhat higher for A men, and significantly higher for wives of 
A men. 

The groups differed strikingly with respect to the women they 
married. More than half of the A wives, but only a quarter of the 
C wives were college graduates. With only a high-school education 
or less were 15 percent of the A wives and 52 percent of the C wives. 
Moreover, the A wives were reliably superior to C wives in intelligence 
as measured by the test of Concept Mastery. The great difference in 
family background is indicated by the fact that 40 percent of the A 
wives but only 15 percent of the C wives had fathers who belonged 


to the professional class. 
The inferior adjustment 
more frequent unemployme 
provement in their position. 
that they had drifted into the 
number of C’s said they woul 


they were doing. One factor here i 
for on the Strong test of occupational interests, 23 percent of the C's 


but only 5 percent of the A’s earned a rating below B for the occupa- 
tion in which they were engaged. This higher incidence of уоса- 
tional misfits among the C’s probably reflects in part the inferior social 


judgment of members of this group. 

Another result of the Strong tes 
rated high in more occupations than 
їп occupations above the skilled-labor 
Suggesting a greater catholicity of interests on the part of the A’s: 
their avocational hobbies were more numerous, and their self-rated 
interests in twelve special fields averaged higher than those of the Cs. 

Some of the most interesting A-C differences were brought to light 
by trait ratings, including self-ratings by the subjects, ratings on the 
same traits by their wives and parents, and ratings on certain other 
traits by the field workers. These ratings were all made before the A 
and C groups were made up. The subjects, their wives, and fheir 
parents showed remarkable agreement in rating the A's far higher 
than the C's on Perseverance, Self-confidence, and Integration toward 
goals. The three sets of raters agreed similarly in rating the Аз 
higher on Absence of inferiority feelings, though here the group dif- 


of the C’s was further indicated by their 
nt and by change of jobs without im- 
Three times as many C’s as A’s reported 
ir jobs, and an equally disproportionate 
d prefer some other work to that which 
5 actual vocational misplacement, 


t was to show that the A men 


did the C men, and particularly 
level. There was other evidence 
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ferences were not quite so large. Only the ratings by wives yielded 
differences on Happiness of temperament and Good nature. Little or 
no difference was found in the ratings on Egotism, Sensitiveness, 
Moodiness, or Impulsiveness. 

In another set of traits on which subjects were rated by the field 
workers, the A group greatly outclassed the C group in Appearance, 
Attractiveness, Alertness, Poise, Attentiveness, Curiosity, Originality, 
and, to a somewhat lesser degree, in Speech and Friendliness. 

Everything considered, there is nothing in which the A and C 
groups present a greater contrast than in drive to achieve and in all- 
round social adjustment. Contrary to the theory of Lange-Eichbaum?* 
that great achievement is usually associated with emotional tensions 
which border on the abnormal, in our gifted group success is associated 
with stability rather than instability, with absence rather than presence 
of disturbing conflicts —in Short, with well-balanced temperament and 
with freedom from excessive frustration. The Lange-Eichbaum theory 


may explain a Hitler, but hardly a Churchill; a Goebbels, perhaps, 
but hardly a Goethe, 


Е i ressi i 1- 
pulsions that give it t à Pression, the emotional соп 
make it dangerous, 


CHAPTER XXIV 


WAR RECORDS 


The war records both as to military service and civilian contribution 
the war effort were compiled from the information supplied in the 

945-46 Information Blank, supplemented, in many cases, by later 
correspondence. 


War Work or MEN 


Military service. Information had been secured for 760 men by 
late 1946 (for 648 of whom the follow-up reports had been received 
by September 1945), and the data showed that 323 (42.5 percent) of 
the 760 served in the armed forces during the war. An additional 9 
men (1.2 percent) were in the Merchant Marine. There were 6 men 
(0.8 percent) who registered as conscientious objectors, of whom 3 
were drafted and sent to Civilian Public Service camps. 

. The 323 men in military service were distributed among the various 
divisions of the service as follows : Army, 63.2 percent; Navy (includ- 
ing Coast Guard) 35.9 percent; Marine Corps, 0.9 percent. 

Only 72 of the 760 men were under thirty at the time of reporting. 
Of these, 41, or 57.0 percent, went into service ag compared with 41.0 
percent of those aged thirty or over at the time of report. A good many 
of the latter, of course, were well under thirty when the war began. 


Approximately one-half (49.5 percent) of the men in the Army 
tered as commissioned officers. 


entered as privates, and 46.1 percent en 
dets or officer candidates, and 


Seven men (3.4 percent) entered as са i 
2 (1.0 percent) as noncommissioned officers. The ranks in the Army 


at time of report (chiefly late 1945), or at time of discharge for those 
Who had left the service previous to reporting, Were as follows: pri- 
Vates or privates first class, 6.9 percent; noncommissioned officers, 
22.1 percent; officer candidates, 1.0 percent; and commissioned offi- 


cers, 70.0 percent. 
_ Of men in the Navy, 1 
with a petty officer rating, 


ed as seamen, 19.8 percent 


3.8 percent enter 
adets, and 62.9 percent as 


3.4 percent as C 
353 
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commissioned officers. Their ranks in late 1945, or at the time of me 
leaving the service if before reporting, were as follows: па : 
percent; petty officer rating, 21.6 percent; commissioned officers, 
-0 percent. 

ы T officer ranks in the Army ranged from second lieutenant to 
brigadier general, and in the Navy from ensign to captain. Above the 
rank of lieutenant in the Army were 41 captains, 33 majors, 23 lieu- 
tenant colonels, 2 colonels, and one brigadier general. Above the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy were 40 lieutenants, 7 
lieutenant commanders, 4 commanders, and one captain. The 3 men in 
the Marine Corps included one private first class and 2 first lieutenants. 

The 204 men in the Army were distributed over a wide range of 
service branches. The largest proportion (25 percent) in a single 
branch was in the Air Forces, and the Medical Corps ranked second 


with 16.5 percent. The combat services combined account for 59.5 
percent of those in the Army. 


Three of the 204 men in the Army were graduates of West Point 
and were in the regular Arm: 


у; 5 of the 116 Navy men were Annapolis 
graduates on regular duty with the Navy. 


Length of time in the service for those who entered during the 
, 1945. That date was chosen 


] nt of the college teachers, Of those in 
other professional fields, 34.3 Percent entered the service, From 
nd higher business Pursuits), 44.1 per- 


: Group III, 40.6 : and from 
groups below IIT, 28.6 gerent. р регсепї; ап 
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taken prisoner by the Japanese at Corregidor lost his life while being 
moved from a prison camp in the Philippines to one in occupied China. 
Four additional men were killed, 2 in the American Air Forces while 
on combat duty, one in the Royal Air Force when his plane crashed 
while on a reconnaissance flight, and one in the Navy when his ship 
was lost in a storm at sea. Fourteen men were wounded, one of them 
twice. 

Awards. Our information on the award of citations and decora- 
tions is not complete since, as pointed out above, close to 85 percent 
of our reports were received before the end of the war. As the records 


stand, 70 (22 percent) of the men in military service reported receiv- 


ing one or more citations, with a total of 90 citations reported. The 


more important decorations were as follows: 


Number 
Erde ct Merit әсе кешинен вн i Se неба sursis 4 
liver SAP Ea dde pd 
Distinguished Flying Cross wit af Cluster.. 1 
Distinguished Fly: s 
Bronze Star with 5 
Bronze Star : 
Air Medal with 9 Clusters «--++++** | 
Air Medal with 6 Clusters .. a | 
Air Medal with 3 Clusters --- вә i 
Air Medal with 2 Clusters -.-++++*""* 3 
Air Medal soosi ns жже» зэ» йа," T 


Purple Heart ...«tmmmt 
ed by individual men ranged from 
Presidential Unit Citations, and 
d “usual area and combat awards” 


The number of battle stars report 
1 to 10. Letters of commendation, 
the nonspecific “several citations” an 
were also listed. A i 

The most often decorated man in the gifted E iti psi 
Aie adus А ран 
Services Medal, 10 Battle Stars; the Bronze Star С p s, Pilot Wings 
With 9 Oak Leaf Clusters, the Distinguished Flying i Air Force. 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force and of the Ju E fue service made 

Civilian contributions, Thiegiited mes d ап capacities. 
their contribution toward the war efi ee bie m line with war 
In many cases the prewar occupation was directly in 


Г i lds of work. This was 
n ў in their own fie ч ) 
ded dos: Тете naval architects, chemists, and 


Particularly true of aircraft engineers ; p 
many А Others, not called or not qualified for military duty, 
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transferred from their regular peacetime work to civilian war work, 
i in industry or government. . 
ше jobs 2 skilled workers in war plants, others were : 
significant scientific or technical work, and a sizeable number worke 
in the field of personnel, labor relations, wage standards, price con- 
trol, et cetera. The gifted men were well represented in the activities 
of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, the Office of War 
Information, the Office of Price Administration, the State Department, 


the Labor Department, and various other agencies of the government. 


War Worx or Women 


The gifted women also did their share of war work, and although 


their accomplishments were less spectacular than those of some of the 
men, they were nonetheless valuable. 


Twelve women have been in the 
WAVES, 2 in the Women’s 
the Women’s Marine Corps. 
with the American Red Cross. 

Between 50 and 60 w 
either in government age 
latter were engineerin 
machine-shop worker 
Those in government 


services, 4 in the WAC, 5 in the 
Division of the Coast Guard, and 1 in 
In addition, 2 women served overseas 


omen were engaged directly in war work 
ncies or in private industry. Among the 
g draftsmen, aircraft workers, radio mechanics, 
S, а supervisor of farm labor, and a truck driver. 


, the War Labor 
departments, They included economists, statisticians, editors, job 
analysts, secretaries, et cetera, 


SUMMARY 
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suits) contri 
d deri D largest proportion of its total to the armed 
Ыш Ж x = E Е а The proportion entering the service 
Deke а ional group was 41.4 percent; from Group III 
ose rical, skilled labor, and retail business), 40.6 percent; and 
2m ups below III, 26.6 percent. | 
аз ит of those entering the service who became com- 
ieee E was gratifyingly large: 70 percent of those in the 
da dum ce percent of those in the Navy. Approximately half of 
ове п attained а rank of captain ог higher, and approximately 
ent of the Navy men attained the rank of lieutenant (senior 


= or higher. 
ith our records still incomplete, 90 citations have been reported 
ho entered the service). 


b 
y | men (about 22 percent of all the men w 
he 5 men who lost their lives constituted 1.6 percent of the men 


in tl ; 5 
he service. The 21 killed or wounded account for 6.5 percent of 


the E in the service. 

МЕ. nly 12 women served in the but 50 or 60 others 

in engaged directly in war wor t agencies ог 
Private industry. 
Like a majority 


Army or Navy, 
k either in governmen 


both the men and the 
nd whenever possible in 
d-bank donations were 
frequently mentioned 
k, the Red Cross, and 


of their fellow citizens, 


E pi our group participated wherever а 
tention re of volunteer war work. Bloo 
had to d by a large proportion. Other activities 

o with civilian defense, ration-board wor! 


Ње U.S.O. 


CHAPTER XXV 
APPRAISAL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


To what extent is superior IQ in childhood predictive of superior 
achievement in adult life? If it is uncorrelated with later achievement, 
then intelligence tests are a waste of time and special educational pro- 
visions for high-scoring children are unwarranted, The follow-up data 
on our large gifted group afford a more adequate answer to this 
question than has hitherto been possible. Although the subjects of 
the group are still too young to justify more than a rough estimate 
of what their total ultimate achievement will amount to by the end 
of another twenty or thirty years, they are old enough to indicate 
clearly the direction in which the truth lies. The many com 
we have made between these subjects and the general populat 
firm an opinion expressed by the senior author more than thi 
ago, namely, that the IQ level is one of the most important 
can be learned about any child. In this chapter we shall brin 
the various lines of evidence which point to this conclusion. 


parisons 
ion con- 
rty years 
facts that 
g together 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
A quarter-century after the subjects were sel 
on the basis of a high intelligence score we find 


i » the proportion of un- 
employed among our gifted men was not over 1 percent, 
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EDUCATIONAL HISTORIES 

The contrast between the gifted subjects and the generality in 
educational histories is no less striking than the contrast in occupa- 
tional status. We have seen that nearly 90 percent of the gifted sub- 
jects entered college and that nearly 70 percent are college graduates. 
The latter figure is about ten times as high as for the California 
generality of corresponding age. Probably not more than one in a 
hundred of the general population graduates from college with Phi 
Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi honors, as compared with about 16 percent 
of the total gifted group and 25 percent of those who completed college. 
The proportion of gifted subjects who have taken one or more graduate 
degrees from a college or university is about 29 percent, as against a 
possible 2 or 3 percent in the general population of comparable age. 
There are 73 gifted subjects who have taken a Ph.D. degree or an 
equivalent doctorate, and 17 others who are still working for a 
doctorate. The proportion of the age-comparable generality receiv- 
ing such a degree is not far from one or two in a thousand. Those 
who have taken either the M.D. degree (52) or a graduate law degree 
(82) account for 134 of the total group. It is doubtful whether 1,500 
school children picked at random would contribute one-twentieth as 
many doctors or lawyers. 

Another indication of the educational achievement of the group 
is the large number of subjects who were awarded scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and assistantships. As we have noted in chapter xiii, 20 per- 
cent of those who completed college held one or more undergraduate 
This is approximately 14 percent of the total group. 
One or more graduate fellowships were awarded to 105 members of the 
group, and one or more graduate assistantships to 114, These figures 
are, respectively, 7.6 percent and 8.2 percent of all gifted subjects 
irrespective of the amount of education, and are unquestionably many 
times larger than would be found for an unselected group of school 


children followed to the same age. 
EARNED INCOME 

In earned income the contrast between the gifted group and the 

generality is significant but less spectacular. For the calendar year 

1944 the average earned income of the gifted men was $4,700; 

of the employed women, $2,600. At that time the average age of the 

subjects was between thirty-three and thirty-four years, or probably 


scholarships. 
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twenty years below the age when maximum earning capacity is ordi- 
narily attained. Yet, despite their relative youthfulness, 13.5 percent 
of the men reported earned incomes of $10,000 or more. Data on 
earned income for the generality of comparable age are not available, 
but it is unlikely that in 1944 the average would have been anywhere 
near that of the gifted subjects. The proportion of gifted men with 
earned income of $5,000 or over in 1944 was more than six times 
as great as the 1944 proportion reported by the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute for employed males of all ages in the United States: 45.4 
Percent as compared with 7.4 percent. The earnings of gifted women 
employed full time, although superior, are probably closer to the 
earnings of the generality than are the earnings of gifted men. 


PUBLICATIONS AND PATENTS 


By the end of 1945, when the average age of the subjects was close 
to thirty-five years, the group had published about 90 books or mono- 
graphs and approximately 1,500 articles which appeared in scientific, 
scholarly, or literary magazines. The publications, both major and 
minor, cover a wide range. The books include 8 college textbooks (4 of 
which have been translated into foreign languages), 14 volumes of 
fiction and 3 of poems, 2 medical treatises, 2 books of popular Science, 
5 in the social sciences, and several story books for children. 

More than half of the hundreds of articles ar 
and are widely distributed among the physical and 
the medical and biological sciences, and the Social sciences including 
psychology). The others include articles on current events and literary 
topics, numerous poems, and 50 or more short stories, In addition 
members of the group have written several novels and innumerable 
short stories which have not been published, 

Patents granted to members of the group by 1945 numbered more 
than 100. Nearly half of these were granted to two men, one of whom 
is in radio engineering and the other in chemistry, We have record 
of only 2 patents awarded to a woman in the group, both in the field 
of metallurgy. Many of the patents have been sold to ; 
but so far as we know none of them is of epoch-making ; 
The output of both publicatio 
been greater but for the fact that for three or four years а majority 
of the men were either in military service or were engaged in other 
kinds of war work. 


€ of scientific nature 
engineering Sciences, 
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COMPARISON WITH AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS 


A recent report by Aydelotte? lists the names of the American 
Rhodes scholars who had been appointed to 1939, and gives for nearly 
all of them the following information : date of scholarship award, name 
of the Oxford college attended, occupation (presumably as of 1945), 
firm or institution with which associated (if any), rank or title, and 
address. On the basis of Aydelotte’s report we have summarized 
the records of those who received their appointments during the eleven- 
year period from 1927 to 1937, inclusive, for comparison with the 
records of our gifted men. If we assume that the scholarship awards 
were received at the average age of twenty-two years, the 1945 age 
range of this Rhodes group would be roughly thirty to forty 
years, with a mean of about thirty-five years. These figures agree 
fairly well with the age range and mean of our gifted men. 

Of the 348 Rhodes scholars appointed during this period, 11 were 
deceased at the time of Aydelotte’s report, 9 were still students, 12 
were in the Army or Navy (not otherwise classified as to occupation) ,* 
and 7 were listed with no information other than the date of appoint- 
ment and the name of the Oxford college attended. This leaves 309 
for whom some occupational information is available. Table 107 gives 
the occupational classification of this group as compared with that of 
(1) all gifted men and (2) the gifted men in our A group. The classi- 
fication is in terms of the Minnesota Occupational Scale. 


TABLE 107 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF Ruoprs SCHOLARS AND GIFTED MEN 
Occupational Group miedes Scholars All сше мен Gifted, A's 
1 48.3 69.3 
п 32.0 30.7 
Ill 15.7 ү 
4.0 


ble shows that in occupational status the Rhodes men 
decisively outrank the total group of gifted men, but are only slightly 
superior to the 150 most successful gifted men (the A group discussed 
in chapter xxiii). This is not surprising in view of (1) the manner 
in which the Rhodes scholars and the gifted subjects were selected, 


The ta 


* The others who were jn the Army or Navy were classified on the basis of 


their prewar occupations. 
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and (2) the greater amount of schooling of the Rhodes group. The 
gifted subjects were selected at the average age of eleven years and 
solely on the basis of IQ on an intelligence test. The Rhodes scholars 
were selected after college graduation at the average age of about 
twenty-two years and on the twofold basis of demonstrated superiority 
in scholastic achievement and evidence of leadership qualities. Selec- 
tive factors therefore favor the Rhodes group. Whereas the gifted 
subjects all rated in childhood as the best in 100 of the generality 
(only a minority of them as the best in 300 to 500), a majority of 
the Rhodes men must surely have been among the best in many 
hundreds. The Rhodes men, by the mere fact of their scholar- 
ship appointments, are all college graduates who have had the advan- 
tage of three years of postgraduate study in one of the world’s greatest 
universities. In contrast, only 70 percent of the gifted men have com- 
pleted college, and only 45 percent of them have had one or more 
years of postgraduate training. 

A more just comparison is that between Rhodes scholars and our 
gifted A’s, of whom 90 percent have completed college and 76 percent 
have had one or more years of postgraduate study. The comparisons 
which follow will therefore be limited to the Rhodes men and the men 
of our A group. 

Comparison of the proportion of Rhodes scholars and gifted A’s 
in particular professions revealed some interesting differences, Classi- 
fied in the field of education were 41.4 percent of the Rhodes men, but 
only 18 percent of the A men. On the other hand, journalists and other 
writers account for 5.8 percent of the Rhodes men as against 
7.3 percent of the A men. Medicine has attracted only 4.8 percent of 
the Rhodes men as compared with 10 percent of the A men. Law is 
about equally popular with the two grou S, the r i 
being 18.7 and 16.7. ккан болшы 

A little over one-third of the Rhodes men are teachers, a 
with one-fifth of the A men, Of Rhodes teachers, 28 eof aes 
the field of humanities (English, foreign language, philosophy and 
the fine arts) ; of gifted A's who are teaching, only 16 percent ate 


* Two or three practicing lawyers in the A 
law schools are not classified as teachers Sroup who lecture on the side in 
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and engineering), or in the proportion in the social sciences (history, 
political science, psychology, and economics). In biology and medicine, 
however, there are only 10 percent of the Rhodes teachers as against 
31 percent of the gifted A teachers. 

Consider next the professional ranks attained by those who are 
teaching. Data on this point are available for 98 Rhodes teachers and 
for 29 gifted A’s.* From Table 108 it will be seen that gifted A’s 
make the decidedly better showing. Holding the rank of professor or 
associate professor in four-year colleges or universities are 41.4 
percent of the gifted A teachers and 28.6 percent of the Rhodes 
teachers. There is a difference of similar magnitude, and in the same 
direction, for the rank of assistant professor, whereas the lower ranks 
of instructor, lecturer, or tutor are more than twice as common in the 
Rhodes group. Teaching in secondary schools are four of the Rhodes 
men but none of the gifted A’s. 

TABLE 108 


INED By RHODES AND GIFTED A TEACHERS 


Rhodes Men Gifted A’s 
Percent Percent 


PROFESSIONAL RANKS ATTA 


A. Teaching in four-year colleges or universities 


1. Professor or associate professor ..... .. 28.6 41.4 

2. Assistant professor .......... . 39.9 48.3 

3. Instructor, lecturer, or tutor ...... . 27.4 10.3 

B. Teaching in high school 4.1 ET 
98 29 


N for percentages .... 
of Rhodes men and of gifted A's 


who have distinguished themselves in certain specified ways. It will 
be noted that only the Rhodes group has thus far given us any college 
presidents or directors of great foundations, but that the gifted A's 
make a trifle better showing in Who's Who, American Men of 
Science, and the National Academy of Sciences. 

From the data reviewed it appears that although the Rhodes 
group has clearly outdistanced the total group of gifted men, it is 
barely on a par with the gifted men in our A group. Compared to 
the latter the Rhodes men are а little superior in occupational status, 
but this is fairly well offset by the slightly better showing of the gifted 
A’s in several of the other comparisons. More of the Rhodes men are 


Table 109 gives the proportion 


dditional Rhodes teachers the professional rank could not be deter- 
"е. Тог ДО а тете omitted from the above comparison. One might suspect that 
, 


these were among the less-successtul teachers. 
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found in important administrative positions, but probably none of 
them is more eminent than two or three of the gifted A’s. 


TABLE 109 


PROPORTION OF RHODES MEN AND oF GIFTED A's Мно Have 
ACHIEVED CERTAIN Kinps OF DISTINCTION 
Rhodes Men Gifted A's 
% 


A survey of this kind impresses one with the difficulty of achieving 
any considerable degree of national eminence. Of the 348 Americans 
appointed as Rhodes scholars from 1927 to 1937, there were only 5 
of whom we had ever heard, and 2 of these were known to us only 
because they were members of our gifted group.* The names are 


equally unfamiliar to other university professors who have scanned 
the list for us. 


EXAMPLES OF SUPERIOR ACHIEVEMENT 


The following examples of outstanding accomplishments will lend 
a touch of concreteness to our account of the group, and relieve some- 


A physicist who is extremely gifted in administration as well as 
in science is director of one of the great laboratories devoted to the 


* Eight other m 


а embers of the gifted gr 
arship азагы gi group were runners. 


-up for Rhodes schol- 
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engaged in research on the cultural, economic, political, and social 
conditions of the people in one of our enemy countries. He is now 
assistant director of a great foundation. 

A professor of physiology was co-director, during the war, of what 
was perhaps the most important investigation that has ever been made 
of the physiological, biochemical, and psychological effects of pro- 
longed semistarvation. The report of this research will run to several 
volumes. 

A professor in one of the applied physical sciences served through- 
out the war as director of a government research laboratory which 
employed hundreds of scientists and technicians, spent millions of 
dollars, and created devices that so reduced the efficiency of enemy 
radar as definitely to shorten the war. This man has received two of the 
highest honors that can come to a scientist: the presidency of his 
national scientific society, and membership in the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

Among the men who have taken medical degrees, several have 
achieved a national reputation. One is a widely known plastic surgeon. 
One is described by his colleagues as the most productive researcher 
in the medical school in which he teaches. One is head of the depart- 
ment of public health in a leading medical school. 

One of our psychiatrists was, at the age of thirty-three, chief of 
psychiatric therapy in one of the great combat areas of the war, and 
later served as psychiatrist at the Nuremberg prison. In the latter 
position he had the unique responsibility of making official psychiatric 
and psychological examinations of all the top-ranking Nazis. He has 
published one book, is the coauthor of another, and has published 
about a dozen articles in professional journals. 

A professor of pharmacology in a medical school has published 
more than a hundred research contributions before the age of thirty- 
five, and is the executive head of his department. 

One of our men is director ofa psychological research organization, 
is prominent in the activities of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, and is generally regarded as among the country’s ablest psy- 
chologists of the younger generation. 

One of our scientists is an oceanographer who was chief of one 
of the technical staffs at the Bikini atomic bomb explosions. Another 
member of the group participated in this event, and a third was invited 


to be present but was unable to accept. 
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One of our men, a graduate of Annapolis, was commander of a 
destroyer; another, who graduated from West Point, served in the 
Air Forces and before the end of the war became one of the youngest 
brigadier generals in the Army. 

A member of the State Department has been promoted to the 
position of chief for one of the critical areas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Another is a rising member of the foreign diplomatic service. 

Our most accomplished linguist is a lawyer who, just for the fun 
of it, has acquired a mastery of some fifteen languages, including 
Japanese, French, Spanish, Russian, Croatian, Norwegian, Danish, 
Hawaiian, Greek, Latin, and several Celtic languages, 


craft and magic, has just been completed. 
One of our men is a relatively young motion-pi 


aircraft industry, one as chief structural engineer for a leading air- 
plane manufacturing firm, the other as chief legal counsel for another 
firm.* 

Far fewer women than men in our group have made records of 
outstanding achievement. This is hardly Surprising in view of the fact 
that only a small minority of them have gone out wholeheartedly for 


т now him 
r е € 15 an eminent 
cal compositions, authored two books 


universities, founded and edited 
authority on musicology and primiti У 
with respect to type, theme, and technique. M 
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a career. Two, however, are nationally known writers. One of these 
is a university teacher of English who has published two books of 
poems that have been highly praised by critics, a scholarly monograph 
and a number of articles in literary journals. The other is a journalist 
and the author of a successful wartime novel. Another woman is a 
talented actress who is also the author of a successful Broadway play ; 
still another has shown considerable promise as a writer of storybooks 
for children. 

Two women are artists of more than ordinary talent and some 
regional reputation. One of these as a child produced remarkable 
juvenilia, both prose and poetry, and graduated from college at the 
early age of seventeen. A third woman artist is a concert pianist and 
composer, as well as a housewife and the mother of three children. 

Two women are missionaries, one in the Far East, the other in 
Africa. The latter has translated a volume of religious literature into 
an African language. Two other women are successful ministers in 
this country. 

Several of our women have taken a doctorate in science and have 
done creditable research. One is a metallurgist who holds a very re- 
sponsible research position in an industrial firm. One is a bacteriolo- 
gist who holds the rank of assistant professor in a leading medical 
school. Another, an M.D., is also on the faculty of a medical school. 
All of these have authored a number of technical research publications. 


Five women are having successful careers as professional psycholo- 


gists. 

A good many of the wome 
ment in the selection of a mate. 
musicians, and several others have wo 
physical, biological, or social sciences. 


Tur OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE ACHIEVEMENT 
venture at this time a statistical fore- 


cast of the probable future achievements of the group. Nearly half of 
the subjects are below the age of thirty-five years, an age when a 
considerable number of the most eminent persons of history were still 
unknown to fame. One can recall the names of famous writers, gener- 
als, and industrial or political leaders who lived to the age of forty or 
fifty years in relative obscurity. As Lehman? has shown, the median 
age at which positions of leadership are attained in America has 


n have made their most notable achieve- 
Two of the husbands are eminent 
n national recognition in the 


Only a professed seer would 
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greatly increased in the last 150 years. In field after field the increase 
has amounted to 8, 10, or even 12 years. This is true not only of 
Presidents, Congressmen, United States Supreme Court justices, chief 
state justices, cabinet members, foreign diplomats, heads of federal 
services and bureaus, and top-ranking Army and Navy officers, but 
also of college presidents, religious leaders, and scientists. 

Yet Lehman has also presented*t incontrovertible evidence that 
in nearly all fields of intellectual achievement the most creative period 
is between the ages of thirty and forty-five years. The peak of 
creativity, defined as the age when the most important work of one’s 
life is accomplished, is more often reached between thirty-five and 
forty than in any other five-year period. Particularly in almost every 
field of science, art, and literature the best work of one’s life is more 
likely to be produced before rather than after the age of forty. In 
mathematics the peak is most frequently attained before thirty. In 
individual cases, creative productivity of high order continues into the 


late seventies or even into the eighties, but these are exceptions to 
the rule. 


more difficult to follow the progre 
fairly closely related to one’s own. 
What does all this mean in terms of the outlook for future achieve- 
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ment in our gifted group? The following tentative conclusions ap- 
pear to be warranted. 

1. The majority of the group have reached or have closely ap- 
proached what is normally the most creative period of life, and few 
if any have passed through this period. The best work of some has 
perhaps been done, but for a majority the peak of accomplishment 
will probably not be reached for another five years or more. Inter- 
ruptions caused by the war may delay the peak for our group by 
three or four years beyond this normal expectation. As a rough guess 
we would estimate that between half and two-thirds of the total ulti- 
mate achievement of the group lies ahead. 

2. The peak of recognition for achievement will come much later, 
probably not before another fifteen or twenty years have elapsed. 
Listings in American Men of Science may well be doubled by 
1960, and listings in Who’s Who may be trebled or quadrupled by 
1970, In the decade 1960 to 1970 there should be several times as 
many holding positions of high responsibility as in 1945, and several 
times as many of national or international reputation in their special 
fields of accomplishment. 

3. Despite conclusions (1) and (2), it is possible even now to 
estimate, at least roughly, what the probable ultimate limits of 
accomplishment will be for many of the subjects. It is possible be- 
cause statistics have shown that high achievement of almost every 
kind is usually foreshadowed by earlier promise of achievement. There 


are, of course, exceptions. The soldier, the politician, or the man of 
business may be catapulted to eminence after mid-life largely by the 
whims of chance, but not the scientist or musician, and only rarely 
the painter, the poet, or the novelist. In no one of these fields is a 
person likely to achieve notably if he has not shown more than 
ordinary promise by the age of thirty or thirty-five years. | 

The group includes 20 or 25 scientists who have either achieved, 
or appear likely to achieve, а national reputation among their kind. 
A randomly selected group of 1,500 persons could hardly be expected 
to produce one-tenth as many. The number of talented writers in the 
group is several times the normal expectation. Among the best can- 
didates for outstanding achievement are a dozen or more of the men 
who have gone into medicine. The group contains many able and 
successful lawyers, but whether they will continue their competent 
legal practice in relative obscurity or get into the limelight through 
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judicial appointments or entrance into public affairs it is too early to 
hazard even a guess. Lawyers have an advantage over most other 
men in the fact that age seems to add to their professional dignity 
and reputation ; if they live they have a long time in which to increase 
their eminence. Perhaps the most unpredictable of the subgroups is 
that made up of business men. A high order of financial success for 
many of these seems fairly certain. Several have shown exceptional 
talent in the managerial field; whether any of them will ever become 
nationally prominent as industrial or financial leaders no one can say. 


Tue Dirricutt ROAD то EMINENCE 


That the group contains no one who shows promise of matching 
the eminence of Shakespeare, Goethe, Tolstoy, da Vinci, Newton, 
Galileo, Darwin, or Napoleon is not surprising in view of the fact 
that the entire population of America since the Jamestown settlement 
has not produced the like of one of these. Such eminence in a given 
field is usually possible only at a given stage of cultural progress and 
can never be very closely paralleled in a different ега, For one thing, 
science and scholarship are growing so highly specialized that emi- 
nence is becoming Progressively more difficult to attain. Conceivably, 
if Darwin were living today he 
restricted field of biology, and a present-day Newton might be just 
another high-class mathematician, astronomer, or nuclear physicist. 

Fame, moreover, is a poor measure of creative genius. Every 


or less permanent niche in history, yet a few of them were anything 
but intellectual giants. Even Washington, the nineteenth most emi. 
nent person of history in Cattell's list, was less gifted intellectually 
than many of his less eminent contemporaries. 
Much depends upon the myriad factors of chance and circumstance, 
But for the colonial policy of George III and his cabinet, Washington 
might have remained only a respected planter, moderately prominent 
in the affairs of the Virginia colony. We should probably never have 
heard of Newton if his uncle had not made it possible for him to enter 
Cambridge University. We might never have heard of Faraday, the 
untutored apprentice bookbinder, if Humphry Davy had not dis- 
covered his talent and made him his protégé and assistant. Darwin’s 
chance for fame may have been decided by his opportunity to join the 
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B eagle expedition. Even when the potential genius finds what for him 
is the right road, his way is often made difficult by ill health, other 
misfortunes, or limited opportunity for his talent to flower. Especially 
by limited opportunity, though in America today this difficulty is more 
easily surmounted than in other cultures and other times. 

One of the most difficult bars to real eminence is the narrow span 
of human memory and attention. To be eminent means to stand out 
above the crowd in the minds of others. It is impossible to imagine 
a million or even a hundred thousand truly eminent persons living at 
a given time. There are probably few college professors who could 
identify more than one name in a hundred of the 35,000 listed in the 
last edition of Who's Who.” It is doubtful whether the average man- 
on-the-street could identify more than one out of a thousand. Let 
the reader try to recall the names of even five living chemists or 
physicists, five living mathematicians, five living biologists, or five 
living philosophers or historians. 

If our memories are capable of registering so few of our living 
how infinitesimal must be the chance that a name 
Who’s Who or American Men of 
based his selection of 


contemporaries, 
picked at random from the pages of 
Science will live on through the ages! Сане! = 
the thousand most eminent persons of history on the total number of 
words devoted to each in leading biographical dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias, yet in this highly selected list the names of several 
hundred will ring no bell in the memory of the average professor of 
history. Castle’? undertook to make a statistical study of the thousand 
most eminent women of history, similarly selected, but found that in 
recorded history there were not that many women who could be con- 
sidered eminent in any reasonable sense of the term. The chances that 
a single one of our gifted group will ever be included in a future list of 
the thousand most illustrious men and women of all time must be 


small indeed. 
AcHIEVEMENTS IN CONTENTMENT 

een concerned with the achievement of 
and recognized position in the world 
of human affairs. But these are goals for which a large proportion of 
highly intelligent men and women do not consciously strive. Many 
of them ask nothing more of life than happiness and contentment 1n 
comparative obscurity. Nor can they be blamed for not enlisting in the 


Our discussion so far has b 
eminence, professional status, 
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battle for “success” in the worldly sense. Everyone must be conceded 
the right to tailor his own personal philosophy. 

We have no yardstick for measuring the intangible achieve- 
ments that make for contentment, and we venture no estimate of the 
success of our gifted subjects in this quest. We do not even know 
whether they are more happy or less happy than the average person 


in the generality. We do know that they are better fed, better housed, 
and better doctored than the average person, that they are in a position 
to care better for their children, and that they have less reason gener- 
ally to be anxious about the future. Such things cannot insure 
happiness, but they would seem to favor it. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


Viewed in retrospect, not many scientific researches are wholly satis- 
factory. This is especially true when the investigator is working in 
a relatively uncharted field of an immature science. Even in the more 
exact sciences new techniques are continually being developed, and 
new problems emerge that could not have been foreseen a decade in 
advance. Physics, electronics, genetics, and medical science have been 
revolutionized within recent decades. Psychology, in which the present 
investigation chiefly falls, is also evolving rapidly. In the light of 
what is now known it will be obvious that our study of gifted children 
has many imperfections. The plan of the study as formulated a quarter 
of a century ago and the methods employed at each of its later stages 
can be fairly evaluated only with reference to the insights then possible 
and the techniques then available. 

Although a definitive appraisal of the undertaking and of its accom- 
plishments will only be possible in the perspective afforded by the 
lapse of another twenty or thirty years, we nevertheless venture to 
record what seem to us some of the merits and shortcomings of the 
investigation. In such an evaluation one must, of course, take account 
of what was feasible within the rigid limitations imposed by the modest 
research funds it was possible to secure. We shall mention first those 
aspects of the study to date with which we are reasonably well satisfied, 


in view of the circumstances that prevailed when important decisions 


had to be made. 


On choice of the problem for prolonged investigation there is not 


the slightest regret. We still believe that a nation’s resources of human 
talent are the most valuable it possesses, and that any contribution 
whatever to our knowledge regarding the characteristic traits and 
potentialities of intellectually gifted children is bound to be worth far 
more than it costs in labor and money. For the same reasons we are 
equally well satisfied with the decision to concentrate on the follow-up 
of the original group of subjects in preference to making cross-section 


studies of additional groups. 
373 
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The decision in regard to the size of the group to be selected for 
study was one of the most difficult to make, and it was only after long 
consideration that the goal was finally set at 1,000 rather than at a 
half or a third of that number. The relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the larger N are obvious enough, but how they are to be 
weighed one against the other is a matter of subjective judgment as 
to the type of study that will be most useful at a given time. As it 
turned out, the goal of 1,000 was considerably exceeded. Had the 
number been rigidly limited to 500 it would have been possible to 
secure much more data tegarding each subject, and the follow-up 
would have been correspondingly less cumbersome and expensive. 
On the other hand, a group so limited in size would have yielded such 
small subgroups when broken down by age, sex, and other variables 
that it would often have been impossible to evaluate the significance 
of numerical comparisons. In this connection one thinks e 
statistical data on nervous and menta 
mortality, delinquency, 
adjustment, correlates o 


‹ < ieve it was. In psychology, 
as in archaeology, it is often desirable that large-scale reconnaissance 
should precede the 


obtained by less systematic procedures, 
would have been missed if group tests cou 
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had it been possible to give two forms of the Stanford-Binet scale to 
subjects who rated high on the preliminary group test. As the reader 
probably knows, a second form of this scale was not available until 
1937. Because of lack of top in the 1916 Stanford-Binet, the Terman 
Group Test was devised for the selection of older gifted subjects. 
Considering the scope of the investigation, the limited funds, and 
the status of psychological methodology at various stages of the 
research, we find little to regret regarding the choice of devices, 
rating schemes, case-history procedures, and other techniques em- 
ployed. For our purpose there were no better intelligence tests 
or achievement tests available than those used in the original 
survey. When the investigation was being planned there did not 
exist a battery of achievement tests so standardized that it would give 
strictly comparable achievement quotients in the several school sub- 
jects, and the need for such a battery in the gifted study gave rise 
to the Stanford Achievement Tests, since so widely used in revised 
Other psychometric devices that were developed to meet 
ed study were the Raubenheimer tests of 
t of interests, and the test of play interests 
play test in turn gave rise to the Terman- 
linity and femininity later given to many 


editions. 
specific needs in the gift 
character, the Wyman tes 
and play information. The 
Miles test of mental mascu 
of our subjects. 


The intelligence tests used in 1928 were among the best then 


available, but the rest of the 1928 testing program would perhaps have 
been more fruitful if a smaller variety of tests had been used, and if 
each had been given to all the subjects of suitable age instead of (in 
some instances) to random samples of the group. It is unfortunate 
that so few satisfactory instruments for measuring achievement at the 
high-school level were available when the follow-up of 1927-28 was 
planned. Even so, the job done could have been better if adequate 
funds had been at our command. As for the testing program of 1940, 
there is little if anything we would change, costs considered. Many 
will regret that the half-hour intelligence test could not have been 

to yield a more valid 


extended to at least two oF three hours so as 
and reliable measure of the adult intellectual status of the group, but 


if this had been done it would have been necessary to omit both the 
test of marital aptitude and the test of marital happiness. One’s choice 
between alternatives so qualitatively di 


fferent as to be incommensur- 
able must be decided on the basis of personal interests, and the reader 
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is entitled to his own opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
choice made. * 

The anthropometric measurements and the medical examinations 
of 1922-23 were expertly done. The various information schedules 
filled out by parents and teachers in 1922 and 1928, and by the sub- 
jects and their parents in 1928 and 1940, might have been better in 
certain respects, but on the whole were almost as satisfactory as any 
we could formulate now in the light of our experience. 

No aspect of the study has been more satisfactory throughout than 
the quality of the field work, for on this the success of the entire project 
was constantly dependent. Assistants of less competence than Florence 
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able, such intensive and continuous investigation of the group would 
also have involved certain risks: (1) Under constant observation, the 
subjects might have grown unduly self-conscious about the experi- 
ment, and some of them might have become “fed up” and less co- 
operative ; (2) the more intensive follow-up would inevitably have led 
to remedial treatment of various kinds, making hazardous definite 
conclusions regarding the development of gifted children under normal 
conditions. 

Despite the limitations of the study, many facts have been more 
or less firmly established, some of them in line with the results of 
earlier but less conclusive investigations, some of them in direct con- 
tradiction to the traditional beliefs of both laymen and educators. For 
example: 

We now know that in physique and general health, children of 
high IQ are on the average superior to the general child population, 
and that the later mortality rate for such a group to the age of thirty- 
five is lower than for the generality ; but we do not yet know how much 
of this is to be credited to superiority of home environment. 

That the achievement quotients of gifted children in the pre-high- 
school grades average nearly as high as their 105; that, as a rule, 
achievement continues to be very superior in the high school, but that 
on entering college a good many subjects lose interest and make poor 
or mediocre records. а > : 

That versatility rather than one-sidedness is the rule with gifted 
children is demonstrated by the fact that their achievement quotients 
are usually high in all the school subjects. . . 

That the typical gifted child is customarily held to a grade location 
two or three years below the level to which normal mastery of the 
curriculum has already been attained, and that school retardation (de- 
fined as grade placement below achievement) is almost universal 
among the gifted. г 

That gifted children who have been promoted more rapidly than 
is customary are as a group equal or superior to gifted nonaccelerates 
in health and general adjustment, do better schoolwork, continue their 
education further, marry a little earlier, and are more successful in 
their later careers. 

That in character and personality, as evidenced both by tests and 
by trait ratings, gifted children average above the general child popula- 
tion, but that the degree of superiority is less marked for traits indica- 
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tive of emotional stability and social adjustment than for intellectual 
itional traits. 

uc 6 near mid-life such а group may be expected to show a 

normal or below-normal incidence of serious Personality maladjust- 

ment, insanity, delinquency, alcoholism, and homosexuality. 

That, as a rule, those who as children tested above 170 IQ were 
more often accelerated in school, got better grades, and received more 
schooling than lower-testing members of the group; that they are not 
appreciably more prone to serious maladjustment ; and that vocation- 
ally they are more successful, 

That the intellectual status of 


ove the average level 
d universities. 


That the vocational succes 
tested in the top 1 percent of 
expect, greatly influenced by 
adjustment, 

That the incidence of mar. 
for the generality of colle, 
States, and about equal + 


S of subjects all of whom as children 
the child population is, as one would 
motivational factors and personality 


that of the generality of comparable age. 
That the sexual adjustment of th 
respects as normal as that found in 
group of 792 married couples. 
That the test of marital a 
failure in this group a little 


ese subjects in marriage is in all 
a less gifted and less educated 
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necessary for the continuation of the stock from which the subjects 
come, and that this stock is greatly superior to the generality. 

That Jewish subjects in the group differ very little from the non- 
Jewish in ability, character, and personality traits, as measured either 
by tests or by ratings, but that they display somewhat stronger drive 
to achieve, form more stable marriages, and are a little less conserva- 
tive in their political and social attitudes. 


The investigation is now only at its half-way point, and it is pos- 
sible that some of the above generalizations may have to be modified 
when the group has been followed another twenty-five years. It is 
still too early to estimate accurately the ultimate contribution of the 
group to science, scholarship, literature, and social welfare, or its 
ultimate fertility, longevity, insanity rate, and divorce incidence. Of 
the more than 1,500 children born to the group by 1946, less than 400 
have been given an intelligence test. By 1950 all of the second genera- 
tion aged three or above should be tested by the Stanford-Binet scale, 
and those of eight or above by the Stanford Achievement Tests. From 
the genetic point of view it is to be hoped that the Binet tests, at least, 
will be continued to the third or even the fourth generation in order 
to determine whether and to what extent Galton’s law of regression 
operates in successive generations beyond the second. 

It is extremely important that the original subjects themselves 
should in the near future be given a more thorough test of general 
intelligence than they have yet had as adults, so as to provide the 
basis for a more accurate estimate than is now possible of the degree 
to which early intellectual status has been maintained. If at all possible 
this test should be repeated at five- or ten-year intervals, in order to 
establish the normal rate of mental decline in gifted subjects during 


the period of later maturity, and the range of individual differences in 
such decline. The problem of mental aging is important not only from 
point of view; now that the average 


the theoretical and мынга. елей о ated seventy years Th 8 
i en lengthene , 
"pen ol haman He hs не : ic and social angle. A group of 


equally important from the economic ан NT 
medio Poems duals who are so test-willing, and whose case histories 


are so well documented by test scores and specific records of achieve: 
ment, presents an in comparable opportunity for research in this field 


of gerontology. 


High on the agenda for future research are the problems of per- 
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sonality and general adjustment. (1) All marriages should be fol- 
lowed by repeated administration of the marital happiness test and by 
keeping up to date the records on domestic maladjustment and divorce. 
Here as elsewhere in our study the data already garnered become 
increasingly valuable with the passage of time. As the case histories 
lengthen, the significance of new facts increases in geometrical rather 
than arithmetical ratio. (2) Psychiatric examinations should be given 
if possible to all the members of the group, and these should be 


personality data and case histories could be 
correlated with body build. 


That personali 
build has been remarked by many observers 


more light on this problem than any 


The above program for future resea 
modifications in the light of results obtai 


program may seem ambitious, but it is in fact 
ideal. It cannot be too strongly emphasized tha: 


le as the lives and careers of the 


| 
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five years, for it would bring the pay-off. With few exceptions the 
subjects are genuinely interested in the outcome and can be counted 
on for continued co-operation under appropriate guaranty that the 
confidential nature of the records will be safeguarded in the future as 
they have been in the past. 

The program of field work realizable will, of course, depend on the 
financial support that can be obtained, and when it is obtained. An 
idea of the magnitude of the financial problem can be gained from 
the fact that one field study comparable in scope to that of 1940 will 
cost at least $40,000 by the time the data have been collected, statisti- 
cized, and summarized for publication. Three such studies might well 
run to $120,000 over and above the modest sum now in prospect for 
continued contact with the subjects by correspondence. An even 
greater sum could be profitably expended in the next thirty years. 
Costs, after all, are relative. It is conceivable and probable that the 
outcome of the research, if it is carried to its conclusion, could repay 
the cost of the entire study by enhancing the contribution ofa single 
gifted individual to science or social welfare. The fruits of potential 
genius are indeed beyond price. The task ahead is not simply that of 
finding how gifted children turn out; it is the problem rather of utiliz- 
ing the rare opportunities afforded by this group to increase our knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of human behavior, with special reference to the 
factors that determine degree and direction of creative achievement. 
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APPENDIX 


INFORMATION SCHEDULES OF 1936, 1940, AND 1945 


The information blanks of 1936, 1940, and 1945 were 874 by 11 
inches in size. They are reproduced here in small type. The list that 
follows includes all the blanks used between 1936 and 1945 except 
two: (1) a 4-page blank on which gifted mothers supplied informa- 
tion on the development of their children who had been given a Stan- 
ford-Binet test; and (2) the Concept Mastery test. 


Blanks reproduced: 
Information Blank (1936), for subjects 
Home Information Blank (1936), for parents 
General Information (1940), for subjects 
Supplementary Information (1940), for parents 
Report of Field Worker (1940), on individual subject 
Personality and Temperament (1940), for subjects 
Marriage Blank (1940), for married subjects 
Information Blank (1945), for subjects 
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eed Dave. ease Date of filling out this blank 


INFORMATION BLANK (1936) 
(To be filled out by the subjects) 


Full name. 


(not college or university) such as 
business, technical, art, dramatic, etc. 


Diplomas... es 
Last grade or 


4. College Record: 


Degrees 
Colleges Attended For How Average (give month Your Age 
ng rade and year) at Time 


a) Undergraduat 


b) Graduate.. 


c) Undergraduate major. 
Graduate major .......... 


d) Graduation honors (such as with g 


€) Scholastic honor Societies (such as Phi Bet 
fessional fraternities) 
f) Undergraduate Schola 


a) Gradu: 
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i) Activities participated in while in college (such as dramatics, jour- 
nalism, sports, music, etc.). 


Activity honors (societies, athletic letters, etc.) 


j) Have you belonged to a social fraternity, sorority, or house club? 
——— € Which Orne... олана tone 
k) To what extent did you put yourself through college? 
i. Undergraduate years: (Underline) All, 34, V2, 14, Less than x 
ii. Graduate years: (Underline) All, 34, %, И, Less than ГА 
Under what circumstances : (Underline) Working while in college; 
Working during vacation; Remaining out of college to work. 
List the kinds of work done for self-support in undergraduate years 


Approximate total earnings as an undergraduate. 


Kinds of work in graduate years. 


Kinds of work done to earn college expenses while remaining out of 
college. (Indicate amount of time given to each, and rate of com- 


pensation) 


Did you borrow money for your college expenses! 


How long 2. Reason. 
6. Are you making plans for any further education ?. 


ОҒ what nature... nnne menn rttttrmeneeeererenennn 
7. Occupations since leaving school. Indicate amount of time if less than 


full time. 
Indicate Exact с tion | "= 
Occupation па саје Ехас ompensation 
Month From To. 
Nature of Work per Mon vi. Ma Yi: 


8. Have you definitely chosen your life work... 
ultimate goals as fully as you can at this time. 
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9. Professional or business organizations to which you belong... 


10. Avocational interests and hobbies since leaving school (such as music, 
art, writing, sports, aviation, photography, etc.) 


ll. Your general health since 1928 has been: (Underline) Very good; 
Good ; Fair; Poor; Very poor. 


Illnesses, accidents, or surgical operations since 1928 


Aftereffects .. 


Any tendency toward nervousness, worry, or special anxieties in recent 


12. Have any disappointments, failures, bereavements, uncongenial rela- 


tionships with others, etc., exerted a prolonged influence upon you? 
Теве Dei. auci cct 


Has any good fortune, accomplishment, or change of status had a pro- 
found effect upon you? 
Describe 


Do you consider that any person, book, philosophy, 
a profound influence on your life? 
If so, describe it 


or religion has had 


13. Members of family (parents, 
have died since 1928. Give re 
and cause... 


grandparents, brothers or sisters) who 
lationship, age at death, year of death, 


y relatives (not including 


If so, give date. 
Name of spouse (maiden name of wife)... 


е year of spouse’s schooling. 
Diplomas or degrees received 


What school or college?.. 
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What are his or her chief avocational interests or hobbies? 


Occupation of his or her father. mother. 
Your husband’s or wife’s general health is: (Underline) Very good; 


Good; Fair; Poor; Very poor. 
Other information regarding husband or wife that you think would 


be of interest 


Marital data: death of spouse, separation, divorce, annulment, remar- 
тїа{е.шшшззесезезее-зезезезезез Сапа лш 
Have you any сһїЇйгеп?.........———————————— How тапу? 
Give for each the sex, name, and date of birth... 


16. List your publications, if any. For each, give the title, date, publisher 
and type of material (e.g., poem, short story, scientific article, etc.) 


(Р! copies of as many of your publications as possible) 
17. How old were you when you first learned that you were a subject in an 


investigation of gifted children 
What effects (favorable, unfavorable, or both) has this knowledge had 


upon YOU 2... nnn 


18. Other significant information regarding yourse 
space is inadequate, answer on additional sheet.) 


lf or your family. (lf 


[16 blank lines followed here] 
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Gifted Children Follow-Up 
Stanford University, 1936 


HOME INFORMATION BLANK (1936) 


Name of subject... 
Parent ............... 
This report made out by. 


Present age... 


1. General health since 1928 has been: Very good; Good; Fair; Poor; 
Very poor. (Underline) 


2. Illnesses, accidents, or surgical operations since 1928 


Aftereffects .. 


3. Has subject any tendency toward nervousness, Worry, or special anxiety 
in recent years? 


Describe and give cause, if known.. 


4. Underline to indicate how well the subject is maintaining his or her early 
mental superiority as compared to the average: superiority is now much 


more marked, somewhat more marked, unchanged, less marked, much 
less marked. 


Remarks: 


5. Has special ability in any field become either more or less marked in 
recent years (as in science, literature, music, art, mechanics, etc.) ? 
If so, give details. 


6. To what extent has the subject developed qualities of leadership or 
managerial ability? 


[Page 1 


10. 


I. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. In general does the subject prefer to be with large groups, small groups, 


one or two persons, or alone? (Underline) 


Remarks se aa вене сиин ы на вава mU CER s esas eral 


What do you regard as the subject's most serious faults of personality 
or character? 


Explain... 


The most outstanding favorable qualities of personality or character 


Does subject show the normal amount of interest in members of the 
opposite sex? (Underline) More than average amount, average amount, 


less than average, very little, none. 


Remarks : аннин НАННАН 
Significant events іп the subject’s life since 1928, such as travel, good 


or bad fortune, emotional experiences, etc... 


For what occupation or occupations do you think the subject is best 
Саса ареном анаа 


To what extent is subject characterized by ambition, drive, and willing- 


ness to work in order to attain success 2... 
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15. If subject is married, do you regard the marriage in all respects as a 
fortunate опе?................. If not, explain 


16. Subject’s father: present occupation if living. 


Special accomplishments, activities, honors, or misfortunes of father 
since 1928. 


17. Subject’s mother: present occupation if living 


Special accomplishments, activities, honors, 
since 1928 


or misfortunes of mother 


19. Subject’s brothers and sisters: mark with a cross (X) any half brothers 


or sisters: 


——— 


Amount of 3 - Nunberuf 
Education Occupation Married? | "er o 


Special accomplishments, activities, honors, 


or misfortunes of brothers 
or sisters since 1928 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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Other significant information regarding subject’s near relatives, espe- 
cially brothers, sisters, parents, and grandparents. (Physical and men- 
tal health, economic changes, vocational success or failure, etc.) 


At what age did subject learn that he or she was included in this study 
of gifted children P... esistente eene nennen tentent ennt en tn нент 
What effects (favorable, unfavorable, or both) has this knowledge had 


on the иЬ}есї?.......—.ззееееееее;еезезезеее;езезезе несе се 


Add any other information that you think would contribute to a more 


complete understanding of this subject. 


[19 blank lines followed] 
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Gifted Children Follow-Up 


Stanford University, 1940 Date of filling out this blank.. 
GENERAL INFORMATION (1940) 
ае eee ee Birth date... Аре 
(Married women include maiden name) 
PL CS eee a A E e ы, 
1. Date of completing: (a) Eighth Grade.............. (b) High School.............. 


2. Other schools or institutes attended (not college or university) such as 
business, nursing, technical, art, dramatic, etc. 


For how long (give dates).. 

Type of course. 

Diplomas or certificates. 
3. College Record: 


Degrees (give 
For How Average Your Age 
Colleges Attended tone GELS mont and at Tíme 


@) Undergraduate 


b) Graduate 


4. Subjects in which you received best grades.. 
Subjects which you found difficult. 
5. Undergraduate major .... 
Graduate major ........... 
6. If no longer in school, give date of leaving... 
Last grade or college year of attendance. 
Reason for 1еаушу..................................... 
7. Were you ever “flunked out” of college ?. 
Causes that led to this difficulty. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Assistantships (with dates and stipend. Specify nature of work) 


Activities participated in while in college (dramatics, journalism, 
sports, etc., indicate degree of participation and level of success)... 


Activity honors (athletic letters, societies, etc.) 


Other hobbies or extracurricular activities during college years 


Have you belonged to a social fraternity, sorority, house club, etc 
ТОРУ Мо) ТЕ ДИН 
To what extent did you support yourself during college (excluding 
scholarships and fellowships) ? 

a) ни years: (Underline) АП, 34, 24, 14, Less than М, 

one 

b) Graduate years: (Underline) All, 34, 24, М, Less than 14, None 
Under what circumstances: (Underline) Working while in college; 
Working during vacation; Remaining out of college to work. 

List the kinds of work done for self-support in undergraduate years 


Approximate total earnings as an undergraduate. 
Kinds of work in graduate years... 


Kinds of work done to earn college expenses while remaining out of 
college. (Indicate amount of time given to each, and rate of compen- 


sation) 


Did you borrow money for your college expenses ?. 


ТЕ so, how much 2... 
Any long absences from school before completing education? 


How long ?. 


Are you making plans for any further education? 
ОҒ what nature and when?. 


Раде 2] 
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17. Occupations since leaving school. Indicate amount of time if less than 


full time. = 
DA 
i Indicate Exact Compensation 
cess анон Job Nature of Work per Month From To 


(In front of each occupation place an L, I, or D for like, indifferent, or dislike, depend- 
ing on your attitude toward the work.) 


18. Did you definitel 
Would you pref 
ТЕ so, specify. 


What have you don 
your goals?... 


ог promotions since leaving school 


22. List your Publications, if any. Fi 
type of material (e.g., poem, sh 
Scientific or critical articles, etc.) 


- If you find too little space, attach 
further sheets listing such public. p 


ccomplished (e.g., archi 
c, dramatic). (Note an 


APPENDIX: GENERAL INFORMATION (1940) 


24. List other significant accomplishments not already covered. 


25. (а) Avocational activities and hobbies since leaving school (such as 


sports, music, art, writing, aviation, photography, collections, gar- 


dening, military service, etc.). Indicate amount of interest 


Special instruction in any of the above interests (amount and kind) 


(b) What kind of books do you prefer? 


Give illustrations from your reading of the last year. 


(c) Mark a cross on each of the 


; ‹ „12 lines below to indicate the amount 
of your interest in each subject or activity. It is not necessary to 
locate it at any of the small vertical marks. Place it at any point 


that most nearly indicates your interest. 


1. Travel 
Very More Average Slight None 
much than 
average 
2. Outdoor Sports 
Very More Average Slight None 
much than 
average 
3. Religion 
Very More Average Slight None 
much than 
average 
4. Mechanics 
Very More Average Slight None 
much than 
average 
5. Social Life 
Ve More Average Slight None 
muc! than 
average 
6. Literature 
Very More Average Slight None 
much than 
average 
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7. Music 
Мег; More Average Slight None 
тис! than 
average 
8. Art 
Very More Average Slight None 
much than 
average 
9. Science 
Very More Average Slight Мопе 
much than 
average 
10. Politics 
Very More Average Slight None 
much than 
average 
11. Domestic Arts 
Ver: More Average Slight None 
mu than 
average 
12. Pets 
Very More Average Slight None 
much than 
average 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


Record of your service activities (such as Scout work, welfare work, 
community and civic affairs, ete. ).... ai 


How regularly do you vote? (Check) At all elections.. 
Only on national issues — - Only on state issues... 
Only on local issues... Not at all я 


(а) What аге your political leanings 2...... 


Have you held political office? (specify)... 
Other political activities 


(b) Rate yourself on the following scale as regards your political and 


social viewpoint. 

| I————1—————4 | 

Extremely Tend to be Average Tend to be Very con- 
radical radical conservative servative 


Has special ability in any field become more or less marked in recent 
years? (Science, literature, music, art, etc.) i. 
If so, mention fields and give details... 


How well do you conside 


maintained? Underline: more marked, unchanged, le 
Remarks and special instances. 


r that your early mental superiority is being 
ss marked. 


What do you reg 
acter 


Give specific illustrations. 


ard as your most serious fault of personality or char- 


What traits do you consider to be your most favorable qualities of per- 
sonality or character? 


(a) Your general health since 1936 has been: Underline) y. У 
Good; Fair; Poor; Very poor. t diia; арз 


Illnesses, accidents, or surgical operations since 1936. 


Aftereffects 
(b) Height (without shoes)... 
Weight (indicate with or without clothing) 


(c) Has there been any tendency toward пегу 


anxieties or nervous breakdown in recent 
Nature of such difficulties. 


SS 


34. 


85; 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
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Present condition (free from such difficulties, improved, no 
change, worse, еїс.)-..——-ззезеез-езезезезезееесе сезен 


(d) Check: 
iiec Ihave never used liquor -—. I am a moderate drinker, have 
been drunk occasionally, but 
— Itake a drink occasionally for have never felt it necessary 
social reasons to stop 
t Alcohol is a problem; I drink 
— Т am an occasional drinker; periodically or steadily, am 
I have not been drunk more drunk fairly often, and at- 
than a few times tempts to stop have been un- 
successful 


Have you ever been arrested? (do not include minor traffic violations) 


If so, give facts regarding each instance, including disposition of case 


Were you greatly accelerated in school ?...... -... If so, to what extent 
do you consider this was an advantage or disadvantage.. А 


Has any good fortune, accomplishment, or change of status had a pro- 
found effect upon уои? . Describe... е 


sider that any person, book, philosophy, or religion has had 


Do you con 
y . If so, describe it... " 


a profound influence on your life? 


What factors do you think have contributed most to your happiness in 


recent years? 


ents, failures, bereavements, uncongenial rela- 
erted a profound influence upon you? 


Have any disappointm 
tionships with others, etc., ex 
Describe. 


List any members of your family (parents, grandparents, brothers or 
arora) wes have died since 1936. Give relationship, age at death, year 


of death, and cause 
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= List members of the household in which you are now living, giving 
з) ки relation to you (e.g., mother, father, grandmother, wife, sis- 
ter, brother, son, daughter, friend, boarder, etc.). Check those 

who are in some degree financially dependent on you. 


Relationship Check those dependent 
Маше to you on you financially 


If living alone, give circumstances 
(c) Are there others than those mentio; 
on you?... 


Give relationship а 
42. (а) Occupation of father, if living. 

Special accomplishments, activities, ћ 

father in last few years. 


ned above financially dependent 
If so, how many ?. 


Onors, or misfortunes of 


(5) Occupation of mother, if living. 
Special accomplishments, 


activities, honors, or misfortunes of 
mother in last few years. 


43. Subject's brothers and sisters; mark with а cross (X) any half brother 
Or sisters, 
Name Age Amount of 


Occupation Married No. of 


ducation es or No | Children 


Special accomplishments, activities, 


c ‹ honors, ог misfortunes of brothers 
or sisters in the last few years. 
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-- If so, give date... ..- Age at marriage: 
Mos. Name of spouse (maiden name of 
Age of spouse at marriage: 
Highest grade or college year of spouse's 

a Diplomas or degrees гесеїүей................................ 
What school or college ?. --- Special scholastic 
Present Occupation... esee 
What are his or her plans for a life career 2. 


Yrs... 


Occupation of his or her father. . 
Other information regarding husband or wife that you think would be 


of interest.. 


Changes in your marital status: (Underline) death of spouse, separa- 
tion, divorce, annulment, remarriage 
Cause of separation or divorce 


Have you any children ?.. . How many ?. 
Give for each the name, sex, and date of birth. 


i If Not Livi 
Name Sex Date of Birth goat Dente 


45. Give any other significant information regarding yourself or your 
family which has not been covered in the questionnaire. (If space is 
inadequate, answer on additional sheet.) 

[13 blank lines followed ћете] 
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Stastord University, 1540 ^ Date of filling out this blank 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION BLANK (1940) 


(To be filled out by parent or close relative of subject) 


eee 
—""————- 
rame a Oe et Oe aa ри ние вео нов нон Vend nueebaa p d 
-- 
БА ТЕТ 
"тв ned teshesbóso nes Gn WsEARaP Aq AD Eel и о ЕРИ ИКЕ ЫЫ ЕДЕ 
"——ii ———óne—u 


тенини... 
veec99999009000000000000902090099999000909099499999929292995999 


1. General health since 1936 has been: Very good; Good; Fair; Poor; 
Very poor. (Underline) 


2. Illnesses, accidents, or surgical operations since 1936 


.. 
eee 
ааа nC ЕНИ ee 


3. Has subject shown any tendency toward nery 
anxiety, or mental breakdown in recent years? 
Describe and give cause, if known 


тосевевсосевоссвосвососовосовосоое 


ousness, worry, special 


<= 
eee ONES TRA нова вољене авио 


... 
алела =. | > | ут И 


4. Underline to indicate how 
mental superiority as com 
more marked, somewhat 
less marked, 

Remarks: 


well the subject is maintaining his or her early 
pared to the average: superiority is now much 
more marked, unchanged, less marked, much 


Февессоесеососеосовововососсввове 


· What do you regard as the subject’ 
Or character ? (Explain) 


9. Do you think the occupation of the subject is the one best suited to his 
ability and interests? 


noe a MAPA ей абына оранда река 


"-———"—À 
pA аса ЧИНИЛИ 


г relatives, espe- 
ти j , and grandparents. (Physical or mental 
ealth, economic chan Success or failure; special accom- 


[9 blank lines followed here] 


11. Add any other information that you think would cont 


: ribute to a more 
complete understanding of this subject. 


[19 blank lines followed here] 


| 
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Gifted Children Follow-Up 
Stanford University, 1940 ULL A ыыы eae 


REPORT OF FIELD WORKER (1940) 


Name of subject. 


Address e t 


. Additional education and educational plans. 

- (а) Occupation, (b) vocational and avocational interests, and (c) 
recreation. 

- Special abilities : Nature, degree of success. 

. Attitude of subject toward gifted study, own giftedness, school acceler- 
ation, etc., leading possibly into discussion of inferiority feelings (if 
any), feelings of adequacy and confidence, aspirations, emotional bal- 
ance, etc. 

. Intellectuality of interests ; impression of cultural level. 

ealth, nervous tendencies. 

- Marital status, including education and occupation of spouse. 

Family constellation. 

. Home, neighborhood, other evidences of socio-economic status, includ- 
ing financial worries. 

10. Special notes and comments. Total impression. 


PO Ne 


1099 NIO tA 


[Here followed two and one-half pages of ruled space for the field workers 
report on the ten items above.] 
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RATINGS OF SUBJECT BY FIELD WORKER 
Subject Spouse 
L2 3 4 5 1. Appearance 1 2 28 4 5 


128 4 5 2. Attractiveness 12 3 4 5 


12 35458 7. Friendliness i 205845 


1 2 6 4 5 8. Loquacity i2 34 5 


i223 4 8 9. Frankness 1 2 S 4 $ 


1283 4 5 10. Attention 128 «4 8 


12 9 4 5 11. Curiosity 1 2 8 4 5 


1 2845 12. Originality t 2 d o $ 
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Stanford University, 1940 


PERSONALITY AND TEMPERAMENT (1940) 


Note. The questions in this blank, if carefully and truthfully an- 
swered, will give valuable information regarding your personality 
and temperament. They have been selected as the most useful for 
this purpose from more than a thousand that have been tried out with 
large groups of adults. Your answers will afford, among other things, 
a basis for estimating your aptitude for social adjustment, personal 
happiness, and happiness in marriage. 

To be of any value your answers must be as true to fact as you 
can make them. Carefully avoid the natural temptation to picture 
yourself more favorably than the facts warrant. 

Fill out the blank entirely alone. Do not consult with anyone 
regarding any of your answers. I am interested only in your own 
report uninfluenced by the opinion of any other person. 


Lewis M. TERMAN 


Begin here: 
1. Your name. 


— ; day of month........ 
3. Date of birth: year.......... ; month.......... » Your age at last birthday 
4. Your present occupation. If not employed now, give the main occupation 
or occupations you have followed in recent years: 


5. Draw a circle around the highest school grade which you completed : 
Grade 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; 
Collge 1, 2, 3, 4; 

Postgraduate 1, 2, 3, 4. 

If you have also had special schooling in addition to that specified above, 
indicate how many years by circling the appropriate number below: 
Business School 1, 2, 3, 4; 

Music or Art School 1, 2, 3, 4; 
School for Nurses 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Other Kind of Special School 1, 2,3, 4. 
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PART I—ATTITUDES 


The questions in this list are intended to indicate your usual reactions 
and attitudes. Answer them so as to give as true a picture of yourself as you 
possibly can. Work fairly rapidly. Do not study long over a question. 


In front of each question you will ind: “Yes No ?" 


If your answer is "Yes," draw a circle around the “Yes.” If your 
answer is “No,” draw a circle around the “No.” If you are entirely unable 
to answer either “Yes” or “No” to the question, then draw a circle around 


the question mark. 


Yes No ? Do you day dream frequently? 

Yes No ? Are you much affected by the praise or blame of many 
people? 

Yes No ? Do people often come to you for advice? 

Yes No ? Do you want someone to be with you when you receive 
bad news? й 


LNN ве NH 


Yes No ? Do you often feel just miserable? 

Yes No ? Are you touchy on various subjects ? 

Yes Мо ? Do you often experience periods of loneliness ? 

Yes No ? Do you usually try to avoid arguments? 

Yes No ? Do you often feel lonesome when you are with other 
people? 

10. Yes No 2 Doyou try to get your own way even if you have to fight 

for it? 


11. Yes No ? Do you frequently feel grouchy? 

12. Yes No ? Are you thrifty and careful about making loans? 

13. Yes No ? Does some particularly useless thought keep coming into 
your mind to bother you? 

No ? Are you frequently burdened by a sense of remorse or 
regret? 

15. Yes No ? Do Es ever upbraid a workman who fails to have your 

work done on time? | 
16. Yes No ? Canyou play your best in a game against a greatly supe- 
rior opponent? 
Do you lack self-confidence? 


14. Yes 


17. Yes No ? 1 T ФР 

18. Yes No ? Do you usually avoid asking for advice? . 

19. Yes No ? Do you worry too long over humiliating experiences ? 

20. Yes No ? Ifyou сате Tate to a meeting would you rather stand than 
take a front seat? . 

21. Yes Мо ? Do you ever take the lead to enliven a dull party? 


fer a play to a dance? 


5 
? Do you pre с | 
23: Ye ме ? Do € prefer to be alone at times of emotional stress? 
24. Yes No ? Do your feelings alternate between happiness and sadness 
| | without apparent reason? 


refer making hurried decisions alone? 
ften in a state of excitement ? 
dered to be critical of other people? 


25. Yes Мо ? DoyouP 
26. Yes No ? Are you otter 
27. Yes No ? Are you cons 
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Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


No ? 
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Can you be optimistic when others about you are greatly 
depressed ? 

Does discipline make you discontented 2 

Are your feelings easily hurt? 

Are you always careful to avoid saying anything that 
might hurt anyone’s feelings? 

Would you rather economize on most other things than 
on clothing 2 

Do you have an extreme dislike for dictatorial or bossy 
people? 

Do you often ignore the feelings of others when doing 
something that is important to you? 


Do many people think you have an extra good opinion of 
yourself 2 


Do you lose your temper easily ? 

Are you the carefree sort who never worries over possi- 
ble misfortunes? 

Do you strongly dislike men who are feminine in their 
tastes? 

Do you think our present social order so unjust that revo- 
lution will be necessary ? 

Do you think most religions do about as much harm as 
good? 

Is it harder for you to be serene and cheerful than it is 
for most people? 

Do you ever make wagers? 

Do you make excuses more often than the average per- 
son 

Do you usually feel that you are well-dressed and make 
a good appearance? 

Are you of the “stay-at-home” rather than “gad-about” 
type? 

Do you enjoy planning your work in detail? 

When working for someone are you often inclined to 
rebel inwardly at orders? 

Would you rather change from place to place than work 
in one location? 

In your work do you usually drive yourself steadily ? 

With the opposite sex do you tend to be dominant and to 
have your own way? 

Would you rather have a quiet mate than 
one? 

Do you prefer to have many women friends rather than 
just a few? 

Should personal happiness be re 
importance in marriage? 


a very vivacious 


garded as of paramount 
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PART II—SOME LIKES AND DISLIKES 


Below you are asked to express your likes and dislikes with reference 
to a selected list of occupations, activities, etc. 


Indicate LIKE by drawing a circle around L 
If you are INDIFFERENT, draw a circle around I 
Indicate DISLIKE by drawing a circle around D 


Work rapidly. Your first impressions are desired. Answer all items. 
Selected occupations. After each occupation, indicate whether you would 
like that kind of work or not. Disregard considerations of salary, social 
standing, future advancement, etc. Consider only whether you would like 
to do what is involved in the occupation. 


1. Clergyman ...... LID 8. Мише Teacher’ „ьш. LID 
2, ЈЕДНОГ enmt вране LID 9. Orchestra Conductor ........ LID 
3. Hotel Keeper or Manager.LID 10. Poet ....................... LID 
4. Laboratory Technician ....LID 11. Real Estate Salesman........ LID 
5. Landscape Gardener ...... LID 12. Reporter ................... LID 
6. Lawyer, Criminal ........ LID 13. Secret Service Man.......... LID 
7. Librarian ................ LID 14: Stock Broker «co ores LID 


Activities. Indicate in the same way whether you like the following activi- 
ties or not. If in doubt, consider your most frequent attitude. Work rapidly. 


1. Phos эз» яя талба» a omes LID 6. Teaching children ........... LID 
2. Attending smokers ....... LID 7. Teaching adults ... ssl D 
3. Reading comic strips..... LID 8. Writing personal letters LID 
4. Bible study ........ LID 9. Contributing to charities LID 
5. Public speaking .........- LID 10. Living in the city...........- LID 


Types of people. Indicate in the same way whether you like the following 
types of people. Record your first impressions. 


i dE ызак LID 6. People with hooked noses..... LID 

2 tole. LID А sor em people аха сааи Pd D 
3. Negroes ....... LID . Teetotalers ..... nnn 

i LID 9. Women cleverer than you are. LI D 

opo. ID 10. Fortune tellers ...... eese LID 


5. Very old people.........-- үй 
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PART III-CHILDHOOD AND FAMILY BACKGROUND 


1. Enter the following information for each of your brothers and sisters 
in order from oldest to youngest. Place circle around the number which 
indicates your place in order of birth. Be sure to give year of birth of 
all including yourself. 


Ist 2nd | 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th | 10th 
кш Child Child | Child | Child | Child | Child Child | Child | Child | Child 


Year of birth 
SexMorF 


If not living, 
age at Death 


- Which brother or sister in the above table were you most attached to? 


(indicate Ist, 2nd, 3rd, ete.).... -. If you were not more strongly 
attached to one than to others, check һеге.................. 


3. Where was the larger part of your childhood spent? (check) city. 


small town.......... ; country.......... 

4. My childhood, on the whole, was: (check) extremely Һарру................ ; 
more happy than average ; about ауегаге................ ; rather un- 
һарру................ ; extremely ипһарру................ 

5. Type of training in my home: (check) exceedingly strict.......... ; firm 
but not harsh.......... ; usually allowed to have my own угау.......... ; had 
my own way about everything.......... ; irregular (sometimes strict, some- 


times lax).......... | 
6. Amount of punishment: (check) was punished severely for every little 


thing. +; was punished frequently. --; Was occasionally pun- 
ished. j rarely... ; never..... т 
7. Religious training received: (check) very strict............ j Strict... н 


considerable............ ; Irttle-.......... F ПОП бо 
8. Sunday School attendance before marriage: (check) never went.. 2j 
Stopped before age 10 ---} Stopped between 10 and 15. ---; stopped 


between 15 and 20. -; Stopped between 20 and 25 -; still going 
at marriage.......... 


9. Were you a church member at the time of marriage? (check) yes 


10. Check each of the following church activities that you engaged in be- 
fore marriage: held office......... ; sang in choir..........; attended prayer 
meetings. ; member of young people's society in church P. 


, 


other activity (specify) 
11. Your present religious аа 
Пс..........; Jewish... 
no church affiliation. 


12. The sex instruction which I received from responsible adults before I 


was eighteen years old was: (check) entirely adequate..........: reason- 
ably adequate... ; rather inadequate............ 5 very inadequate............ 2 
none whatever. 


13. My sex information before I was eighteen years old was received 
chiefly from: (check one or more) parents. 


tion: (check) Protestant. 
; other (specify) 


14. When did you first learn that 
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(check) Before 6.......... 76 to 11. 3 12 to 16.......... F over 16.......... ] 
can’t remember.......... d 
15. Parents’ attitude to your early curiosities about birth and sex? (check) 


Frank and encouraging.......... ; answered briefly.......... ; evaded or lied 
to me........ ; rebuffed or punished me.......... ; I did not disclose my curi- 
osity to them.........- 

15a. Women check here age at first menstruation: 10........ Elle 112 $ 
13: ал ЈА s Оше ба ; 17 or Јаќег........ 


16. Before the age of 15, did you encounter any incident connected with 
sex, which shocked or greatly disgusted you at the time? (check) 
Yes If so, at what age, or ages? Before б.............. ; 


17. At the High School age what was your general attitude toward sex? 
(check) Disgust and aversion.......... ; indifference.......... ; interest and 
pleasant anticipation.......... ; eager and passionate longing.......... 

18. Have you sometimes wished that you were of the opposite sex? (check) 
Хебе ; по... 

19. During the High School period did you indulge in petting, spooning, 


20. During the High School period, how bashful and shy were you in the 
presence of the opposite sex? (check) Painfully so.......... ; consider- 
ably. ; slightly..........; not at all... 

21. Amount of conflict (before marriage) between you and your father: 
(check) none.........- ; very little.......... ; moderate.......... за good deal........ í 
almost continuous conflict.......... 

22. Amount of attachment (before marriage) between you and your 
father: (check) попе.......... ; very little.......... y moderate.......... ; a good 
deal.......... ; very close.......... 

23. Amount of conflict (before marriage) between you and your mother: 
(check) none.......... ; very little.......... ; moderate.......... ; а good deal........ 3 
almost continuous conflict.......... 

24. Amount of attachment (before marriage) between you and your 


mother: (check) попе..........; very little..........; moderate..........; a good 
deal.......... ; very close... у 
25. Everything considered, which was your favorite parent? (check) 


Father... ; mother.......... ; had no favorite.......... 1 = | 
26. Which of your parents had the greater influence in determining family 
policies and decisions? (check) Father........-.. ; it was 


ur 
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How well did you like step-parent? (check) Very 


; rather well.......... ; not very well ; disliked.......... 
31. What was the attitude of your parents toward each other after separa- 
tion? Very antagonistic............; unfriendly............ ; indifferent............ í 


friendly.. - . 
32. To the best of your knowledge how happy was the marriage of your 


parents? Answer by drawing a circle below around 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7. 
Avoid giving a higher rating than the facts warrant. 


1 — Extraordinarily happy 
2 — Decidedly more happy than the average 
= Somewhat more happy than the average 
4 = About average 
5 = Perhaps a little less happy then the average 


6 = Definitely less happy than the average 
7 = Extremely unhappy 
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PART IV—YOUR VIEWS ABOUT THE IDEAL MARRIAGE 


Directions: Of the things mentioned below some are probably essential to 
a happy marriage, some not desirable, and some not important one way or 
the other. 

Before each statement draw a circle around a number, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, to 
indicate your opinion of the thing mentioned. What we want is your own 
personal opinion, whether it agrees with the opinions of other people or not. 

1 = Very essential 
2 = Usually desirable 
= Makes little or no difference 
4 = Usually not desirable 
5 = Decidedly not desirable 


How important for the ideal marriage is it: 


1 2 3 4 5 That the husband should be some years older than the wife? 1 

1 2 3 4 5 That the husband should “wear the pants” 2 2 

1 2 3 4 5 That husband and wife, if congenial, should take their vaca- 3 
tions together? 

12345 That marriage be postponed until income permits a comfort- 4 
able living without serious skimping ? 

1234 5 That the wife should have money of her own, or should earn 5 
her own living by paid employment, and not be financially 
dependent upon her husband? 

1234 5 That the wife be allowed a definite budget for the household 6 
and for her personal expenditures ? 

1234 5 That the wife should be kept fully informed of the family 7 
finances and of her husband's business? 

1234 5 That the father should take an active interest in the disci- 8 
pline and training of the children? 

1234 5 That children should be given religious instruction? 9 

1234 5 That husband and wife should frequently express their love 10 
for each other in words? 

1234 5 That the same standard of sexual morality should apply both 11 
to husband and wife? 

1234 5 That the wife should not have had sexual intercourse with 12 
any other man before marriage? 

1234 5 That the husband should not have had sexual intercourse 13 
with any ot/ter woman before marriage? 

1234 5 That after marriage the wife should be 100 percent faithful 14 
to her husband in regard to sex ? 

1234 5 That after marriage the husband should be 100 percent 15 
faithful to his wife in regard to sex? 

1234 5 That husband and wife should be well-mated sexually? 16 
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Stanford University, 1940 
HUSBAND’ 
YOUR PRESENT MARRIAGE Баура 


Please answer all the questions. Do not hesitate to be completely frank. 
Three measures have been adopted to safeguard the anonymity of your 
responses : 

(1) Husband and wife will fill out the blanks separately and will seal 
them in the accompanying envelopes. This insures that neither husband 
nor wife will see the other’s answer to any question. 

(2) As soon as the blank is returned to me I will scissor off your name 
from the upper right-hand corner of this page and will assign to the blank 
a number which will identify the blank for me (but for no one else). This 
insures that your identity will not be known to any assistant who tabulates 
data from the blank. 

3. This blank will not be kept in the regular files which contain the rest 
of the data on the gifted group, but in my private confidential file to which 


I alone have access. 
Lewis M. TERMAN 


(Nore ro reaper: Wife's blank was the same as husband's except for (1) minor differences 
in wording and (2) the inclusion of three questions in Part III that were to be answered by 


the wife only.] 


PART I—GENERAL INFORMATION 
Begin here: 

1. Date of marriage to your present wife: у 

How old were you then? Years.. 
2. Where were you married? (check) 
elsewhere (specify)--———7 - 
. Who performed the marriage ceremony? Ministe: 
other person (specify) 
4. How many months or years 


` figure eerte 
. How long be 


DS: months, сен YEATS. : 
7. What was your father's attitude toward your present marriage? 
(check) Favored oid mildly disapproved. 
T М ..: no indication given-..-..------ 
8. rea your mother’s attitude? (check) Favored............; mildly dis- 
approved.......... ; strongly disapproved.. -; no indication given.......... 
9. Number of your women friends before marriage: (check) almost 
none..........-- ; а few; Several. OMN MEN | 
10. How many women besides your wife had you kept company with before 
marriage? (check) Мопе------ 51 or 2... УЗЕО а-а 335 tod = ; 


more than 10.......... 
[Page 1 
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11. To what extent, if at all, does your wife resemble your mother in 
general physical type? (check) Marked resemblance....... кал ; some ге- 
semblance.......... ; no particular resemblance.......... ; Opposite types.......... 

12. My general mental ability, compared to my wife’s, is (check) very 
superior to hers........-..- ‚ somewhat greater............ , about equal............ 
somewhat less than hers............ , considerably less. 3 

13. Your occupation at the time you were married... : 

14. Proportion of the time you have been unemployed since your marriage, 
not counting school attendance or vacation periods: (check) none 
about 5%.......... + J096.......... 1895s ; 20% ; 30 to 50% 
more than 50%.......... 

15. How often have you changed your position voluntarily without bet- 
tering yourself? (check) Never........ ; Tarely........ ; several times........ ; 
many times.......... 

16. Your monthly income at time of marriage. 
before marriage $........................ 

17. Estimate the average monthly income of your family (yourself and 


wife) for the past 12 months. Count income from all sources. 
$. per month. 


Amount saved 


PRESAN ; по. .- 
(check) over 100,000... 
e ; 1,000 to 5,000. 


22. On the whole, how good has your health been since your marriage? 
(check) Perfect..........; superior.......... к good.......... у Ike ; rather 


poor... 
23. How good has your wife's health been since marriage? (check) Per- 
eo ; superior.......... з good......... "аб ; rather poor.......... = 
Very poor.......... 
24. Check all of the following organizations you have ever belonged to: 
none at all........ ; church club........ ; athletic club........ ; social club........; 


; luncheon club.. 


fraternal orde 


25. What marriage j 
third.......... ; fourth 


— ; no. 


28. Give age and sex of each child of this marriage. 


29. Have you one or more children by a previous marriage? Yes 
Г НЕ ТЕ answer is yes, state number. 
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PART II—THE HAPPINESS OF YOUR PRESENT MARRIAGE 


1. Do you and your wife engage in outside interests together? (check) 
All of them.......... ; most of them.......... ; some of them.......... ; very few 
of them. none of them.......... 

2. State approximate extent of agreement or disagreement on following 
items: (Please place a check opposite every item.) 

Almost | Occa- Fre- Almost 
Check one column for Always aiwüxe КЕБЕП l'ausntis| тазе Always 
cach item below agree | agree |disagree елеге disagree disagree 

Handling family finances (a) 

Matters of recreation (5) 

Religious matters (c) 


Demonstrations of affection (d) 


Friends (e) 
Caring for the children (f) 
Table manners (9) 


Matters of conventionality (h) 
Philosophy of life Ө) 
Ways of dealing with in-laws (j) 


3. 


-..10. Making plans for children. 
-..ll. Planning family budgets. 
-..12. Inspecting newly purchased clothes. 
-..13. Planning for the future. 
-..14. Listening to the radio. 
..15. Discussing intimate personal 


Qo MO d NI 


-..16. Confiding worries. | 2 
..17. Exchanging visits with relatives 


When disagreements arise, they usually result in: (check) you giving 
ie ; your wife giving in............ ; agreement by mutual give and 
take. = 
Make ONE check (У) on the line before each activity you enjoy doing 
with average frequency when you have opportunity. Make TWO checks 
(VV) BEFORE EACH THING YOU ENJOY DOING WITH 
YOUR WIFE. 


Exchange visits with old friends. ...20. Discussing literature. 
Attending a particular church. . Listening to music. 

Playing with children. . Discussing politics. 
Talking about yourself. . Drinking. 

. Discussing social problems. 4. Planning home decorations. 
. Meeting new acquaintances. 25. Theater going. 

Engaging in outdoor sports. . Exchanging jokes. А 
Arranging and preparing meals. . Discussing scientific topics. 
. Planning Christmas gifts. . Dancing. А 

. Discussing friends. 

. Observing outdoor sports. 

. Singing or playing. 

. Card playing. 

. Planning investments. 

. Reading the newspaper. 

. Motoring. 

. Going away for long trips. 

. Gardening. 

. Going shopping. 


experiences. 


and “in-laws.” 


..18. Discussing work done outside the ...39. Attending lectures. 


home. ...40. Visiting art exhibits. 


...19. Explaining your moods. 
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5. Do you ever regret your marriage? (check) Frequently... ; осса- 
sionally.......... ; rarely... ; пеуег....-.---- 


6. If you had your life to live over do you think you would: (check) 


marry the same person............; marry a different person... ; not 
marry at all...........- ? | 

7. Have you ever seriously contemplated separation? (check) Үеѕ-.-------- Я 
n | 
Have you ever seriously contemplated divorce? (check) Yes. , 
MO ече мө 

8. If your marriage is now unhappy, how long has that been true? (Ри 
down number of years. - --years.) 

9 


. Consider each of the following statements one by one and indicate how 
true it is for you. 
a) Whenever I have any unexpected leisure I always prefer to spend 
it with my wife. (check) Completely true.........- ; almost completely 
true.......... ; questionable.......... ; untrue.......... 
When I get money unexpectedly my first thought is how I can use 
it for my wife’s pleasure. (check) Completely true 
completely true.........- ; questionable.......... ; untrue... 
When my wife and I are alone together we are almost continuously 


gay and delighted with each other. (check) Completely true. 
almost completely true. 


b) 


me ; almost 


с) 


I would prefer to die with her, provided I 
were not prevented b: 
Completely true 
able... 


10. Everything considered, how happy has your marriage been? (Draw a 
circle around 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7.) 


1 = Extraordinarily happy 


2 = Decidedly more happy than the average 

3 = Somewhat more happy than the average 

4 = About average 

5 = Perhaps a little less happy than the average 
6 = Definitely less happy than the average 

7 = Extremely unhappy 
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11. Below is a list of faults often charged by husbands against their wives 


..ll. is easily influenced by others — ...30. 
...12. is jealous 
...13. is selfish and inconsiderate 
..14. is too talkative па и 


Make ONE check (У) on the dotted line bef 
ара е before each fault YOUR 
Make TWO checks (VV) before each fault that HAS AFF 
E 
THE HAPPINESS OF YOUR MARRIAGE. SR 


+ 5 is argumentative -+-20. lets her feelings be hurt too easily 
ay Ж is not affectionate +. .21. has annoying habits and mannerisms 
.. 3. is narrow-minded -..22. has been unfaithful to me 
.. 4. complains too much -..23. interferes if I discipline children 
.. 5. is lazy -..24. tries to improve me 
. 6. is quick-tempered ...25. lacks ambition 
.. 7. criticizes me ..26. is insincere 
. 8. spoils the children -..27. has had much poor health 
.. 9. is untruthful -..28. is slovenly in appearance 
-10. is conceited ..29. snores badly 


often has offensive breath 

...31, is bored if I talk about my business 
..32. is too interested in social affairs 

nags me 

..94. interferes with my hobbies 


...15, drinks too much 
...16. pays attention to other men ...35. interferes with my business 
..17. is nervous or emotional ...36. is a poor housekeeper 


...18. neglects the children 
..19. is extravagant 


1. 


...37. is too interested in clothes 
. .38. gossips indiscreetly 


PART III—SEXUAL COMPATIBILITY 
On the average, about how many times per month do you and your wife 
have sexual intercourse? (Put down the number that tells the average 


per топі.) = 
About how many times per month would you prefer to have sexual 


intercourse p---e | 
Do you think your wife is more or less sexually passionate than you are? 


(check) Wife much more somewhat more............ j Same... " 


somewhat less .., much less..........- 
How long does a single intercourse usually last? (Do not count pre- 


liminary "petting.") Average time: ------n-eoeeneeoee minutes. 


d, how well mated are you and your wife from the 
f view? (check) No two could possibly be more 
; extremely well mated... ; reasonably 


Everything considere 

strictly sexual point o 

perfectly mated sexually.......— 
; not well... 
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Gifted Children Follow-Up, 1945 Date of filling out this form..................... 


INFORMATION BLANK (1945) 
Birth date...................—. Age....... 


(Married women include maiden name) 


Full name... 


Name and address of relative or friend through whom you could be reached 


if your address should change. 


1. Education. Circle highest grade completed. High school 1 2 3 4 Col- 
lege 1 2 3 4 Postgraduate 1 2 3 4 


If now a student, give college year... . College record (enter below) : 


Name of college Degree received | Date received Scholastic honors 


Other courses taken, technical, business, or professional. 


2. Occupation and earned income. (Under income report annual salary be- 
fore income tax deductions are made. If self-employed [doctor, lawyer, 
business owner, etc.] give equivalent of salary, i.e., earned income less 


operating expenses.) 
Year Profession, job, ог position Exact nature of work Earned income per year 
1941.. 


1942.. 
1943.. 


3. Military service, if any: Date entered.. .. Branch of service. 
Grade or rank on entry. . Present grade or rank 
Special citations, decorations, etc. 
If no longer in service, give date of leaving- 


Reason... 


4. Volunteer war work. List all kinds you have done, including such activi- 
ties as Red Cross, Civilian Defense, Nurse’s Aide, A.W.V.S., U.S.O., 


Ration Board, Blood Bank, etc 


if any. For each give title, date, publisher, and 
type of material (e.g., poem, short story, musical composition, plays, 
scientific or critical articles, etc.).. If you find too little space, attach 
further sheets listing such publications 


5. List your publications, 


of as many of your publications as possible) 
over 
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6. General health since 1940: 


а) Physical condition has been: (underline) very good; good; fair; 
poor; very poor. 


Illnesses, accidents, or surgical operations since 1940: 


al disturbances, nerv- 


breakdown in recent 
years?..... Nature of such difficulties 


Changes in your marital status: ( 
tion, divorce, remarriage. Date an 


Name Sex 


i If in school, | ТЕ not livin 
Birth date give grade" age at death’ 


9. Illnesses, nervous breakdowns, deaths, 
ents, grandparents, brothers, 


etc., among near relatives (par- 
or sisters) since 1940 


unes or disappoi 
(If space is inad 


INDEX 


A and C men (success groups com- 
pared): number of abnormal rela- 
tives of, 333 1. ; achievement quotients, 
319 f.; age comparability of groups, 
314 f.; age of parents, 330; age at 
walking, talking, and puberty, 327; 
amount of education, 318 f.; amount 
of school acceleration, 321 f.; avoca- 
tional interests, 326f.; birth order 
and size of family, 330; changes in 
groups between 1940 and 1945, 345 ff. ; 
civilian occupation as of 1944, 347 f.; 
college expenses earned, 320 f.; com- 
parison of siblings, 330 f. ; early read- 
ing, 328; earned income, 317 f.; edu- 
cation and occupational status of par- 


ents, 331f.; educational histories, 
319 ff.; extracurricular activities, 
337; family background, 330 ff.; 


gifted A's vs. Rhodes scholars, 
362 ff.; graduation honors, 320; 
health ratings as of 1922, 1928, and 
1940, 334; height and weight, 334 f. ; 
home instruction in childhood, 332; 
incidence of divorce, 338 f. ; incidence 
of marriage, 338; income as of 1944, 
348; intelligence scores compared, 
322 ff.; major fields of study, 321; 
marital aptitude scores, 3375; 
marital happiness scores of the men 
and their wives, 339 f.; marital status 
as of 1945, 348; marital status of 
parents, 332 f.; masculinity-feminin- 
ity scores, 325; membership in clubs 
or social organizations, 337; mental 
adjustment as of 1922, 1928, and 
1940, 335 £.; method of rating suc- 
cess, 312 ff.; number of Jewish sub- 
jects, 350; occupational classification, 
315 ff.; personality traits that differ- 
entiate them, 342 ff.; physical and 
mental health as of 1945, 348; politi- 
cal attitudes and voting habits, 338; 
preferred age of companions, 337; 
rated for social adjustment, 336 f 
rated on ten personality traits by 
themselves, their wives, and their 
parents, 340 ff.; rated on twelve 


traits by field workers, 344 f.; rat- 
ings on intelligence, 322 ff.; scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and assistantships, 
320; school marks, 320; self-ratings 
on radicalism-conservatism, 338 ; size 
of home libraries, 332; special abili- 
ties, 328f.; summary on compari- 
sons, 349 ff.; tests of interests and 
personality, 329; vocational inter- 
est scores, 324 f.; war records com- 
pared, 346 f.; wives compared for 
education, intelligence, and family 
background, 339 

Abilities: degree of unevenness, 29; 
early indications of, 25 f. 

Acceleration in school, see School ac- 
celeration 

Achievement: errors in teachers’ rat- 
ings of, 26; lag in recognition of, 
368 f.; as related to age, 367 f. 

Achievement of gifted men vs. Rhodes 
scholars: amount of education, 362; 
number in various professions, 362 f. ; 
occupational status, 3611.; ranks 
in teaching profession, 363; in W ho's 
Who, American Men of Science, 
and National Academy of Sciences, 
363 1. 

Achievement profiles, 29 

Achievement quotients: of A and C 
men, 319 f.; as related to amount of 
schooling, 27 ff.; as related to in- 
tellectual interests, 43; as related to 
10, 377 

Achievement tests: 1921-22, 8 f.; 1928, 
58 ff. 

Achievement to 1945: appointments to 
Rhodes scholarships, 364 ; compared 


with general population, 358 ff., 
369 ff.; compared with Rhodes 
scholars, 361 ff.; earned income, 


359 f.; educational records appraised, 
359; examples of superior achieve- 
ment of men, 364 ff.; examples of 
superior achievement of women, 
366 f.; gifted men vs. Rhodes schol- 
ars, sce Achievement of; in happi- 
ness and contentment, 371 f.; as in- 
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dicative of future achievement, 
367 #.; occupational status, 358; as 
related to early promise, 369 

Activity interests, as indicated by play 
preferences, 36 1. 

Adjustment, general, 99 ff. See also 
Mental adjustment 

Alcoholism, 116f.; in high group vs. 
total group, 293 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, 360 

American Council on Education test, 
131, 142 

American Men of Science: listings of 
gifted men and Rhodes scholars, 
363 f. ; listing as indication of achieve- 


ment, 313; listing as indication of 
eminence, 371 

Analogies test, 126 ff. 

Anderson, E. E., 138 n., 142 п., 383 

Anderson, J. E., 134, 175, 383, 384 

Anthropometric measurements, 8, 20, 
3 

Army Alpha test, 7; subjects selected 
by, 11, 12 

Atomic energy research, 364, 365 

Avocational interests, 204 ff.; of A and 
C men, 326 f.; number and kind, 
204 ff. ; reading habits, 206 ff.; as 
related to school acceleration, 271 fi 
as related to special abilities, 210 Ez 


in 12 specific fields, 209 f. ; summary 
of, 2124. 


Aydelotte, Frank, 361, 383 


Babcock, F. L., 174, 176 f., 181 f., 189, 
193, 195, 225 f., 228, 383 

Baldwin, B. T., 20 

Bale, Ella, xii 

Ballin, Marian, xii 

Barr, F. E., 170 

Barr Scale of Occupational Intelli- 
gence, 32 

Bayley, Nancy, xi, 69, 126 n., 307, 376 

Beam, Lura, 252, 384 

Bentley, J. E., 389 

Bernreuter test, 253 

Births, proportion premature, 21 

Birthweight, 21 

Brimhall, D. R., 15, 18, 383 

Bronson, Dr. Edith, 23 

Burgess, E. W. 239 f£, 252, 255, 
383 

Burks, Barbara S., ix, xi, 60, 376, 383, 
389 
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Cady, V. M., 45, 47, 286, 329, 383 

Cady-Raubenheimer character 
see Character tests 

Cady test of emotional stability, 47, 48 

Cahen, Alfred, 228, 229, 383 

Carnegie Corporation, vii, 67 

Carroll, H. A., 389 

Castle, Cora S., 371, 383 

Cattell, Jacques, 383 

Cattell, J. M., 15, 18, 370, 371, 383 

Cattell, Raymond, 380 

Character, as related to intelligence, 44 

Character preferences, test of, 46, 47 f. 

Character tests, 9, 44 ff.; scores of A 
and C men, 329; scores of gifted and 
control subjects, 48; scores of sub- 
jects of highest 10, 287 

Characteristic traits, 377 f. 

Chassell, Clara F., 44, 383 

Cheating, test of, 47, 48 

Chorea, 113 

Churchill, Winston, 352 

Ciocco, Antonio, 91, 97, 383 

Clarke, E. L., 15, 383 

Cobb, Margaret V., 389 

Cohen, Н. L., 389 

Columbia Foundation, vii, 67 

Commonwealth Fund, vii, x, xi, 2 

Composite portrait of gifted vs. un- 
selected children, 1922, 55 ff.; of 
gifted subjects, 1928, 65 

Concept Mastery scores: of A and C 
men, 322 ff.; as related to mental ad- 
justment, 114 f.; of Jewish subjects, 
296 f.; of subjects of highest IQ, 
1344. ; of school acceleration groups, 
266 #.; see also Intelligence 

Concept Mastery test, as affected by 
schooling, 129; compared with other 
tests on prediction of college grades, 
131; description of, 125ff.; IQ 
equivalents of Concept Mastery 
scores, 137 ff.; IO equivalents for 
gifted, 146; metric mean for adults, 
143 ff.; metric sigma for adults, 
143 #.; relation of scores to child- 
hood 10, 134 ff.; reliability and va- 
lidity, 130 #.; score distributions, 
132 ft. 


tests, 


Conklin, Agnes M., 389 

Connelly, G. M., 215, 216, 384 

Contagious diseases, 22 

Control group, 8, 9, 21, 32 ff., 41, 42, 44, 
47, 48, 49, 55 ff 


INDEX 


Co-operation of subjects, 77 
Copernicus, 204 

Coryell, Nancy G., 389 

Cottrell, І. S., 239 f., 252, 253, 383 
Cox, Catharine M., ix, xi, 384 
Crane, Jocelyn, 386 

Cubberley, E. P., ix 


Darley, J. G., 200 

Darwin, Charles, 370 

Davis, Katherine B., 121, 239, 252, 384 

Davy, Humphry, 370 

Delinquency, 117 ff.; 
subjects, 302 

Dennis, Wayne, 22, 384 

DeVoss, J. C., x, 29 

Dickinson, R. L., 252, 384 

Divorce and separation: among A and 
C men to 1940, 338 f.; among A and 
C men to 1945, 348; in high group 
vs. total group, 291; incidence of, 
227 ff.; among Jewish subjects, 300; 
among parents, 17; among parents 
of A and C men, 332 f.; among par- 
ents of Jewish subjects, 300; as 
predicted by marital aptitude scores, 
259 f.; as predicted by marital hap- 
piness scores, 245 ff., 260; as pre- 
dicted by sex-adjustment scores, 252, 
260; as related to school accelera- 
tion, 276; see also Marital adjust- 
ment 

Dublin, L. I., 78, 79, 90, 383 


among Jewish 


Early development: of A and C men, 
327 fi. ; of high group vs. total group, 
283 f. 

Educational histories: of A and C men, 
317 ff. ;acceleration, 1922, 25 ; achieve- 
ment tests, 1922, 26 ff.; age at col- 
lege graduation, 163 f.; age at high- 
school graduation, 265f.; age at 
learning to read, 25; amount of 
schooling, gifted men vs. Rhodes 
scholars, 362; college attendence, 
148; college degrees, 359; college 
expenses earned, 162f.; college 
grades, 155 #.; college grades vs. 
Concept Mastery score, 166; college 
grades vs. 10, 165; extracurricular 
activities, 164; failures in college, 
156 ff.; general appraisal of, 359; 
grade placement, 1922, 25; graduate 
degrees, 148 ff.; graduation honors, 
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156; high-school record, 147; high 
group vs. total group, 288 ff.; in- 
come from stipends, 162; of Jewish 
subjects, 298 ff.; major fields of 
study, 153 ff.; major fields of study, 
sex differences in, 153; to 1922, 
24 ff.; to 1940 and 1945, 147 ff.; as 
related to education of parents, 167; 
as related to intelligence, 165 ff.; as 
related to marriage, 229 f.; scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and assistant- 
ships awarded, 161; summarized, 
167 ff.; see also School acceleration 

Ellis, Havelock, 18, 384 

Eminence, difficulty of attainment, 
370 f. 

Emotional stability, test of, 47 1., 62 

Epilepsy, 106 ff. 

Extracurricular activities: of highest 
IQ group, 286 f.; of Jewish subjects, 
299 f.; see also Educational histories 


Faraday, Michael, 370 

Farrand, Max, x 

Feeblemindedness, 
ciency 

Fenton, Jessie C., 390 

Fertility, 234 f. ; in high group vs. total 
group, 291f.; of Jewish subjects, 
301; of parents, 18 

Field, H. H., 215, 216, 384 

Follow-ups: 

—1928, 58 ff.; summary of results, 64 f. 

—1936, 66 f. 

—1940, 67 #.; data obtained, 73 f.; in- 
formation schedules, 68; tests given, 
68 

—1945, 76 f.; co-operation of subjects, 
77 

Folsom, J. K., 235, 384 

Franklin, Benjamin, 204 

Fuller, Florence, x 


see Mental defi- 


Galen, 380 

Galileo, 370 

Gallup, G. H., 137 

Galton, Francis, 18, 236, 238, 378, 379, 
384 

Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, ix, 
7n. 8n.; Vol. II, ix; Vol. III, ix, 
7n. 

George Washington Social Intelligence 
Test, 59, 62 

Gillan, Lela, xi 
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Goddard, H. H., 389 

Goebbels, Joseph, 352 

Goethe, 352, 370 

Goodenough, Florence L., x, xi, 4, 175, 
376, 384 

Goodwin Watson Test of Social Atti- 
tudes, 59, 62 

Grade placement, 25, 28 

Grant Foundation, 100 n.; Harvard re- 
search on, 380 

Greenleaf, W. J., 152 ff., 174, 175, 177, 
181 f., 193, 195, 384 


Hall of Fame, relatives elected to, 18 

Hamilton, G. V., 239, 252, 384 

Health history, 20 ff.; of A and C 
men, 334; as related to school ac- 
celeration, 277 f.; self-ratings on, 
1940, 91; subjects of highest IQ, 
284f.; summary of 1940 data, 97 ff. 

Height: of A and C men, 334 f.; as 
reported by subjects, 1940, 93 ff. 

Heilman, J. D., 280, 384 

Henry, T. S., 389 

High-School Group, 6 f., 12, 73 

Hitler, Adolf, 362 | 

Hocking, Adeline, 22, 386 , 

Hollerith coding, xii, 70 ff, 

Home Information Blank, 1921-22, 8 

Homosexuality, 120 ff. 

Hooton, Earnest, 384 

Hollingworth, Leta S., 389, 390 

Hotz Algebra Test, 1928, 59, 61 

Hrdlicka, Ales, 94, 95, 384 


Income, earned: by A and C men, 1940, 
317 f.; by A and C men, 1944, 348; 
appraisal of, 359f ; as compared 
with general Population and with 
generality of college graduates, 
188 Ё. ; of high Sroup vs. total group, 
290 #.; of Jewish Subjects, 297; as 
of 1940, 185 f.; as of 1944, 192 #; by 
occupational groups, 187 ff.; as re- 
lated to age, 186; as related to educa- 
tion, 188; as related to intelligence 
189 ff.; as related to radicalism. 
conservatism, 218 

Inferiority feelings : among A and C 
men, 341f.; high group vs. total 


group, 292; among Jewish subjects, 
3055. 


Information blanks: 
—1928, 59 f. 
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—1936, 66 f. 

—1940, 68 

—1945, 76 

Information schedules, reproduced : 

—General Information Blank, 1940, 
for subjects, 404 ff. 

—Home Information Blank, 1936, for 
parents, 400 ff. 

—Information Blank, 1936, for sub- 
jects, 396 ff. 

—Information Blank, 1945, for sub- 
jects, 437 í. 

—Personality and Temperament Test, 
1940, for subjects, 418 ff. 

—Report of Field Worker, 1940, on 
individual subjects, 416 f. 

—Supplementary Information, 1940, 
for parents, 412 ff. 

—Your Present Marriage, 1940, 429 ff. 

Insanity, incidence of compared with 
generality, 111 ff.; see also Mental 
adjustment 

Intellectual status: as of 1940, 132 ff., 
140 ff., 378; estimation of changes in, 
135 ff. 

Intelligence : 

—of A and C men, 322 ff. 

—and amount of education, 165 ff. 

—high group vs. total group: age at 
walking, talking, and puberty, 283; 
attitude toward acceleration, 292; 
character test scores, 287; com- 
Parison of spouses, 292; educational 
histories, 288 f.; extracurricular ac- 
tivities, 286 f.; fertility rate, 291 #.; 
incidence of marriage, 291; marital 
aptitude scores, 287; marital happi- 
ness scores, 291; mental adjustment, 
851; parental background, 293; 
Physical acceleration, 283; physical 
health of, 284 f.; school acceleration 
of, 283 £.; self-ratings of, 292; social 
adjustment, 286 ff.; summary of data, 
293 ft. 


—of Jewish subjects, 296 f. 

—of offspring, 236 f. 

—as related to college grades, 165 

—as related to income, 189 f. 

—as related to marital aptitude, 260 

—as related to marriage, 229 

—as related to occupational status, 
183 ft. 


—as related + 


s о radicalism-conserva- 
tism, 221 


INDEX 


Intelligence (Continued) 

—subjects of highest IQ, 378 

Intelligence tests : 

—1921-22, 5 ff. 

—1928, 58, 60 f. 

—1940, 68, 125 ff. 

Interest Blank, for subjects: 

—1921-22, 9 

—1928, 59 

Interests: activity interests, measured 
by Wyman test, 40 ff.; avocational 
interests of A and C men, 326f.; 
of gifted and control groups, 42 АН 
intellectual, measured by Wyman 
test, 40 ff.; masculinity-femininity 
scores on vocational interest test, 
200; in miscellaneous activities, 
31f.; in plays and games, 33ff.; 
reading interests in childhood, 38 f.; 
reading interests, 1940, 206 ff.; as 
related to radicalism-conservatism, 
219 f£. ; scholastic, 30 f., 61 ff. ; social, 
measured by Wyman test, 40 ff.; 
see also Avocational interests; Play 
interests; and Vocational interest 
tests 

Iowa High School Content Exami- 
nation, 59, 61 

IQ: distributions of Stanford-Binet 
IQ's, 11; distributions of Stanford- 
Binet IQ's of offspring, 236; dis- 
tributions of Terman Group Test 
IQ's, 12; predictive value of, 358; 
see also Intelligence 


Jackson, C. M., 95, 96, 384 

Jefferson, Thomas, 204 

Jensen, Dortha W., ix, xi, 60, 63, 383 

Jewish subjects: in A and C groups, 
350; amount of education, 298 ff.; 
earned income, 297 ; extracurricular 
activities, 299f.; fertility of, 301; 
incidence of divorce, 300; incidence 
of marriage, 300; intelligence scores, 
296 f.; intelligence of spouses, 300 £.; 
mental adjustment, 3014; occupa- 
tional status, 297 ; occupational status 
of parents, 298; political attitudes, 
302 ff. ; radicalism-conservatism, 302 
ff.; ratings by field workers, 
306 ff.; ratings by parents on per- 
sonality, 306; ratings by parents and 
teachers, 304 #.; representation in 
group, 14, 296; scholastic records, 
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299; school acceleration, 298; self- 
ratings on personality, 305 f.; self- 
ratings on radicalism-conservatism, 
220 ff. ; summary of data, 308 ff., 379; 
voting habits, 303 ff. 
Johnson, Winifred B., xii, 253 n. 
Juvenilia, literary, 63 f., 212 


Kaunitz, Ruth M., 389 
Kelley, T. L., x 
Kent-Rosanoff Test, 40 
Keys, Noel, 226, 281, 384 
Kinsey, A. C., 121, 385 
Kretschmer, Ernst, 389 


Lamson, Edna E., 390 

Landis, Carney, 112, 113, 301, 385 

Lange-Eichbaum, Wilhelm, 352, 385, 
390 

Lasswell, H. D., 219, 385 

Leahy, Alice, xi, 60, 376 

Learned, W. S., 280, 289, 385 

Lehman, H. C., 367, 368, 385, 390, 391 

Lima, Margaret, x 

Livesay, Ruth H., xi 

Lorge, Irving, 390 

Lotka, A. J., 78, 79, 90, 383 


Macmeeken, Agnes M., 385 

McNemar, Olga W., xii 

McNemar, Quinn, xii, 13, 137, 138, 139, 
140 ff., 146 n., 385 

Main Experimental Group, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
12, 14, 20, 21, 27, 33, 42, 44, 49, 374 

Marital adjustment : 

—high group vs. total group, 291 

—in Jewish group, 300 f. 

—marital aptitude test: description of 
252 f.; as measure of happy tempera- 
ment, 255; reliability of, 256; valida- 
tion of items, 253 ff.; validity of, 
257 ff. 

—marital aptitude scores: of A and 
C men, 337 f.; of gifted subjects and 
their spouses, 256 ff.; high group vs. 
total group, 287; of married and un- 
married subjects, 257; as predictive 
of divorce, 259 ff.; as related to case 
histories, 260 ff. ; as related to marital 
happiness, 257 ff.; as related to 
school acceleration, 272 Ё. ; summary 
of data on, 261 ff. 

—marital happiness scores, 241 ff.; of 
A and C men and of their wives, 
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339 f.; as related to background of 
the marriage, 258; as related to case 
histories, 246 f.; as related to child- 
hood and family background, 258; 
of gifted and less selected subjects, 
243 ff.; of gifted subjects and their 
spouses, 244 f.; husband-wife correla- 
tion, 258; of Jewish subjects, 301; 
as predictive of divorce, 245 f.; as 
related to marital aptitude, 257 f, 

—marital happiness test : description of, 
239 ff.; reliability of, 242; repro- 
duced, 429 ff.; weighting of test 
items, 240 

—as related to achievement quotient, 
246 

—as related to emotional stability, 246 

—as related to intelligence, 246 

—as related to radicalism-conserva- 
tism, 221 

—as related to Wyman interest scores, 
246 

—sex adjustment in marriage: compu- 
tation of total Scores, 250; data ob- 
tained, 247; validity of data, 248; 
weighting of responses, 250 

—sex adjustment scores: as correlated 
with happiness Scores, 250; distri- 
bution of, 251; of gifted and less 
selected subjects, 248 ff.; husband- 
wife correlation, 250; as predictive 
of divorce, 252; see also Divorce 

Marital Aptitude, 378; see also Marital 
adjustment 

Marital Aptitude Test, reproduced, 
ali c and Temperament,” 


Marital Happiness Test: description 


of, 239 m reproduced, 429 ff.; see 
also Marital adjustment 


Marital selection: age difference be- 
tween spouses, 233; education of 
spouses, 231; intelligence of spouses. 
232 1.; occupational status of spouses, 
231 f.; ratings of Spouses by field 
workers, 233 f.; as related to marital 
aptitude, 257; see also Marriage 

Marriage: 

—age at, as related to scho 
tion, 275 f, 

—incidence of, 378; among A and C 
men, 338, 348; compared to college 
graduates, 225 f. ; compared to gener- 
ality, 224 ff.; in high group уз, total 


ol accelera- 
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group, 291; in Jewish group, 300; as 
related to education, 229f.; as re- 
lated to intelligence, 229 

—summary of data on, 237 f. 

—See also Divorce; Fertility ; Marital 
adjustment; and Marital selection 
Marriage Blank, reproduced, “Your 

Present Marriage,” 429 ff. 

Marsden Foundation, vii 

Marshall, Helen, x, xi, 4, 60, 69, 116 n., 
126 n., 307, 376 

Masculinity-femininity, of play inter- 
ests, 34 ff. 

Masculinity -femininity, tested by 
Strong test, 200 f. 

Masculinity-Femininity Test, 59, 62 

Mayer, Barbara A., 142 n., 313 

Mechanical ingenuity, ratings of, 52 

Medical examinations, 8, 23 f., 376 

Mental adjustment, 99 ff., 378 

—of A and C men, 1940, 335 f. 

—oí A and C men, 1945, 348 

—basis for ratings on, 99 ft. 

—case notes illustrating degrees of 
maladjustment, 101 ff. 

—changes after 1940, 108 ff. 

—classification of subjects as of 1940, 
104 ff. 

—classification of subjects as of 1945, 
109 f. 

—of Jewish subjects, 301 f. 

—mental disorders : cases of, 106 ff.;:as 
related to IQ, 107; recovery from, 
108 

—ratings on mental health and general 
adjustment, 99 ff, 

—as related to education, 114 

—as related to intelligence, 114 f. 

—as related to marital aptitude, 260 

—as related to radicalism-conserva- 
tism, 219 

—as related to school 
277 ft. 

—summarized, 122 ff. 

—See also Alcoholism ; Delinquency ; 
Epilepsy ; Homosexuality ; and In- 
sanity 

Mental deficiency, among offspring of 
subjects, 237 

Merrill, Maud A., xi, 386 

Miles, Catharine C., 200, 386, 390 


Military service, see War records 
Miller, R. C., 1421. 


Milton, John, 311 


acceleration, 


INDEX 


Minnesota Occupational Scale, de- 
scribed, 170 ff. 

Moore, Dr. A. H., 23 

Morford, Samuel, 126 n. 

Morris, Robert, xii 

Mortality, 78 ff.; age at death, 80; 
case notes on deceased subjects, 
81 ff. ; causes, 78 ff.; from accidents, 
83 ff.; incidence of, 78 ff., 90; IQ's 
of deceased subjects, 81; from mili- 
tary service, 88 @.; from natural 
causes, 81 ff.; from suicide, 85 ff.; 
summary of data on, 90 

Murray Thematic Apperception Test, 
380 


Napoleon, 312, 370 

National Academy of Sciences: age at 
election to, 368; gifted men vs. 
Rhodes scholars, 363 #.; relatives 
elected to, 18 

National Intelligence Tests, 5, 7, 11 Ё, 
13 

National Research Council, vii, 67, 
239 n. 

Nervous disorders, see Mental adjust- 
ment 

Nervous symptoms, see Mental adjust- 
ment 

Newton, Isaac, 312, 370 


Occupational classification, see Minne- 
sota Occupational Scale, also Occu- 
pational status 

Occupational interest tests, see Voca- 
tional interest tests 

Occupational status : 

—of A and C men in 1940, 315 ff. 

—of A and C men in 1945, 347 f. 

—appraisal of, 358 

—of fathers, 15, 183 

—fathers of A and C men, 331 

—fathers of Jewish subjects, 298 

—gifted men, as of 1940, 170 ff.; 
breakdown of occupational groups, 
173 £.; compared with California 
generality, 172f.; compared with 
generality of male college graduates, 
174 ff.; compared with fathers, 
1821; proportion unemployed, 
176 #.; as related to income, 187 ff. 

—gifted men, as of 1945, 190 f.; com- 
pared with Rhodes scholars, 361 

—gifted women, as of 1940, 177 Ё.; 
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compared with generality of women 
college graduates, 181 ff. 

—gifted women, as of 1945, 191 f. 

—highest IQ group vs. total group, 
2901. 

—of Jewish subjects, 297 ff. 

—as related to intelligence, 183 ff. 

—as related to military service, 191, 
354 

—as related to radicalism-conserva- 
tism, 217 f. 

—as related to school acceleration, 270 f. 

—summary of, 193 ff. 

Occupations: childhood preferences, 
31 £.; see also Occupational status 
e Melita H, xi, xii, 60, 71, 126 n., 

Office of Strategic Services, 364 f. 

Offspring: intelligence of, 236 f., 378; 
number of, 234 f.; sce also Fertility 

Olson, W. C., 100 n., 385 

Otis, Arthur, 126 

Otis Self-Administering Test, 142 

Outside Binet Cases, 6, 7, 12, 71 f. 

Outside Group Test Cases, 6; see also 
High-School Group 

Overstatement test, 45, 48 


Page, J. D., 112, 113, 301, 385 

Parents: of A and C men, 330ff.; 
divorce or separation of, 17; educa- 
tion of, 15 f., 1661. ; fertility of, 18; 
health of mother during pregnancy, 
21; home library, 16; income of, 16; 
mortality to 1940, 19; occupational 
status of fathers, 15, 183; ratings on 
homes of, 16 f. 

Patents, number awarded to 1945, 360 

Personality and Temperament test: 
reproduced, 418 ff. ; as test of marital 
aptitude, 253 ff. 

Personality tests, 1928, 59 

Personality traits, 377 f.; of A and C 
men, as rated by field workers, 344; 
of A and С men, as rated by selves, 
by wives, by parents, 340 ff. 

Phi Beta Kappa, 156, 299, 359; A and 
C men elected to, 320; high group 
vs. total group elected to, 288 f. 

Physical defects, 22, 23 f., 92 1.; effect 
on achievement, 92 f. 

Physical health, 20 ff., 63, 91, 277 f; 
377 ; of A and C men, in 1940, 334 f. ; 
of A and C men in 1945, 348 
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Plan of the research: . 

—appraisal of: additional data desir- 
able, 376 f.; anthropometric measure- 
ments, 376; choice of problem, 373; 
choice of techniques, 375 f.; infor- 
mation schedules, 376; list of con- 
clusions warranted, 377 ff.; medi- 
cal examinations, 376; method of 
selecting subjects, 374; selection of 
field assistants, 376; size of group 
selected, 374 ff. 

—kinds of information obtained, 1921- 
22, 8 ff. 

—original investigation, 2 ff. 

—program for the future: body-build 
studies, 380; estimated costs of, 381; 
personality studies, 380; potential 
value of results, 381; psychiatric 
studies, 380; tests of mental aging, 
379 

Play information, 374. 

Play interests, 33 ff., 375; of A and С 
men, 329; as a measure of interest 
Maturity, 36; as a measure of mas- 
culinity-femininity, 34 Е; as a meas- 
ure of sociability, 36 f.; as reported 

У Parents and teachers, 38; test 
of, 9 

Political and social attitudes: 

—of A and C men, 338 

—of Jewish subjects, 302 ff, 

— party preferences, 214 ff. 


—self-ratings on radicalism-conserva- 
tsm, 216 ff.; hi 


igh group ys, total 
group, 292; of Jewish 

302 ff; as related 
as related to 
related to inte 
lated to marita 


as related to Occupational status, 
217 f.; as related to Social adjust- 
ment, 219; as rela i 


success, 221, 338 
—summarized, 222 f, 
—voting habits, 215 f, 

Pollock, H. M., 111, 112, 123, 385 

Precocity, Opinions about, 16. 

Pressey, 5. L., 281, 385 

Pressey Group Test, 13 

Puberty, age at, 22; among A and C 
men, 327; as related to 10, 283; for 
school acceleration groups, 277 #, 

Publications, number and kinds to 
1945, 211 f., 360 
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Raubenheimer, A. S., x, 45, 48, 286, 385 

Raubenheimer Character Tests, 329, 
375 

Racial origin, 14 ff. 

Radar research, 365 : 

Radicalism-conservatism, see Political 
and social attitudes 

Reading at early age, 25; by subjects 
of highest IQ, 283 £.; by A and C 
men, 328 

Reading interests in childhood, 9, 38 f. 

Reading, as reported in 1940, 206 ff.; 
kinds of books preferred, 206í.; 
magazines read, 207 f. 

Reading preferences, as test of char- 
acter, 45, 47 f, 

Reckless, W. C., 120, 385 

Relatives, abnormal, 19; of A and C 
men, 333 f. 

Relatives, eminent, 18 

Rhodes scholars : compared with gifted 
men, 361 ff.; gifted men appointed 
as, 364 

Root, W. T., 390 

Rorschach test, 380 

Ross, R. T., 142n. 

Rowntree, І. G., 385 

Rubinow, I. M., 228, 385 

Ruch, С. M., x 


Scholarships and fellowships, 161 
School acceleration: among A and C 
теп, 3214; attitude of subjects 
toward, 273f.; conclusions drawn, 
279 #., 377; problems involved, 
264 ff.; as related to achievement 
test scores, 270; as related to age at 
puberty, 277 ff.; as related to avoca- 
tional interests, 271 ff.; as related to 
divorce, 276; as related to extra- 
curricular activities, 273; as related 
to high-school and college record, 
268 ff.; as related to intelligence, 
266 #.; as related to marital apti- 
tude, 272 ff.; as related to marriage, 
75 ff.; as related to mental adjust- 


ff.; as related to vocational 
Status, 270 ff.; School acceleration 
groups, 265 ff. ; subjects of highest 
О, 2834. 


School Information Blank, 1921-22, 8 


INDEX 


Schooling, see Educational histories 

Scottish investigations: S.D. of Stan- 
ford-Binet, 135 f., 140; sex differen- 
ces in variability, 13 f. 

Selection of subjects: procedures used, 
4 ff.; tests used, 5 ff. 

Sex adjustments, 378; see also Marital 
adjustment 

Sex differences: in amount of school- 
ing, 147 ff.; in amount of schooling 
for subjects of highest IQ, 289; in 
avocational interests, 205 f.; in Con- 
cept Mastery scores, 132; in divorce 
and separation, 227 ff.; in earned in- 
come, 185 f.; in incidence of marriage, 
224 ff.; on interest in twelve fields, 
209 f.; in IQ, 12 ff.; in IQ's of off- 
spring, 236f.; in marital happiness 
scores, 241 ff.; in marriage as related 
to education, 230; in mental adjust- 
ment, 104, 110, 112, 277 ff., 285, 
301 f.; in mortality, 79; in outstand- 
ing achievement, 366; in physical 
development, 93 ff., 277 ff., 283; in 
physical health, 91 ff., 277 ff., 284 f.; 
in plays and games, 34 ff.; in politi- 
cal attitudes, 214; in predictive value 
of marital aptitude scores, 259 ff: 
in radicalism-conservatism, 216 f.; in 
reading interests, as adults, 206 ff. ; 
in reading interests, as children, 39, 
61; in scholastic interests, 31; in 
school acceleration, 265 f., 283 f.; in 
self-ratings of health, 91; in social 
adjustment, 272 ff., 286 ff. ; in voting 
habits, 215 f. 

Sex ratio: of offspring, 234 f.; among 
subjects, 12 ff. 

Shakespeare, William, 370 

Sheldon, W. H., 380, 386 

Siblings: of A and C men, 330 1.; 
qualifying for inclusion in gifted 
group, 7, 17 

Sigma Xi, 156, 299, 359; А and С men 
elected to, 320; high group vs. total 
group elected to, 288 

Smith, Mapheus, 120, 385 

Sociability, as indicated by play prefer- 
ences, 36 f. 

Social adjustment: of A and C men, 
336 f. ; as related to marital aptitude, 
261 ff.; as related to radicalism-con- 
servatism, 219; as related to school 
acceleration, 272 ff.; of subjects of 
highest ТО, 286 ff. 
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Social attitudes, see Political and social 
attitudes 

Social attitudes, test of : in 1922, 46 ff. ; 
in 1928, 62; in 1940, 214 

Social intelligence, test of, 1928, 62 

Social origin, 14 ff. 

Spearman, Charles, 125, 322 

Special abilities: of A and C men, 
328í.; as related to vocations and 
avocations, 210 ff. 

Spencer, L. M., 229, 386 

Spouses, of gifted, see Marital selection 

Stanford Achievement Test, 375; 1922, 
27 fi.; 1928, 58£, 61; scores of A 
and C men compared, 319 f.; scores 
as related to Concept Mastery, 132; 
scores as related to school accelera- 
tion, 269 f. 

Stanford-Binet IQ's: distributions for 
subjects, 11; distributions for off- 
spring, 236 

Stanford-Binet test, 13, 68, 73, 142, 
282 ff., 322f., 375; 1928, 58, 60; 
subjects selected by, 5 ff., 11 

Stanford Test of Comprehension in 
Literature, 59 

Starvation research, 365 

Stedman, Lulu M., 390 

Steele, Mary D., 386 

Steggerda, Morris, 95, 96, 386 

Stouffer, S. A., 229, 386 

Strong, E. K., Jr., 196f, 200 ff., 324, 
386 

Strong Vocational Interest Test, 59, 
61, 196 ff., 253; see also Vocational 


interests 

Stuttering, 113 f. 

Subjects : co-operation of, 69 í; the 
group as of 1940, 71ff.; the group 
as of 1945, 76 f. ; method of selection, 
4 ff., 374; number of, 7, 72 f., 374 ff. ; 
number lost, 74 ff.; number in sub- 
groups, 11 

Suicides, 79 f., 85 ff., 302 

Sullivan, Ellen B., xi, 69, 126 п., 307, 
376 

Sumption, M. R., 390 | 

Superior achievement, case notes illus- 
trating, 364 ff. 

Sward, Keith, 129, 386 

Synonym-antonym test, 126 ff. 


Talking, age at learning, 21; by A and 
C men, 327; as related to IQ, 283 
Taussig, F. W., 15, 170 
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Taussig Occupational Scale, 15 

Terman, L. M., ix, 2, 13, 22, 200, 239 ff, 
252, 255, 383, 386, 390 

Terman Group Test, 6, 7, 11, 12, 58, 
60, 375; distributions of Terman 
Group Test IQ's, 12; subjects 
selected by, 11 

'Terman-McNemar Group Test, 142 

Terman- Miles masculinity - femininity 
test, 375 

Thomas Welton Stanford Fund, vii 

Thorndike, E. L., 125, 132, 145, 386, 390 

Thorndike, R. L., 130, 390 

Thorndike CAVD Test, 13, 125 

Thorndike college aptitude test, 142, 
145 

Thorndike Intelligence Examination 
for High-School Graduates, 58, 60 

Tolstoy, Leo, 370 

Trait ratings: of A and C men, 340 ff.; 
high group vs. total group, 292; of 
Jewish subjects, 304 ff. 

Trait ratings, 1922, 48 ff.; aesthetic 
traits, 52, 54; degree of certainty of 
raters, 55; emotional traits, 51 f.; 
gifted and control groups compared, 
49 ff.; instructions for, 50; intellec- 
tual traits, 51 f.; mechanical ingenu- 
ity, 52, 54; moral traits, 52f.; by 
Parents and teachers, 48 ff.; physical 
traits, 52f.; social traits, 52}; 
volitional traits, 51%. 

Trait ratings, 1928, 63 

Trait ratings, 1940, 253, 304 ff., 340 ff. 


Versatility, 204 ff., 377 

Vinci, da, Leonardo, 204, 370 

Vocational achievement: evaluation of, 
311 ff.; factors correlated with, 
349 ff; factors influencing, 378; see 
also A and C men; and Achievement 
to 1945 

Vocational interest test, evaluation of, 
201 f. 

Vocational interest tests, 1928, 59 

Vocational interest tests, 1940: number 
of high scores per subject, 198 ff. ; 
occupations scored, 196 £.; scores of 
A and С men, 3244; scores on 
occupational - interest level, 199 f.; 
scores in own occupation, 197 foii 
summary of results, 202 f, 

Voting habits, see Political and social 
attitudes 


Walking, age at learning, 21; by A and 
C men, 327; as related to IQ, 283 
War records: of A and C men, 346 а 
awards of citations and decorations, 
355; casualties, 354 f.; civilian con- 
tributions to war, 355 f.; important 
war research, 364 f.; length of mili- 
tary service, 354; military ranks, 
353 f.; proportion entering service 
from various occupational groups, 
354; proportion in military service, 
353; war work of women, 356; sum- 
mary of, 356 f. 

Washington, George, 370 

Wechsler-Bellevue Test, 131, 138, 142 

Weight: of A and C men, 334f.; as 
reported by subjects, 1940, 93 ff. 

Wellman, Beth, 20 

Wells, F. L., 386 

Whipple, G. M., 390 

White, R. К., 390 

White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, 113, 386 

Whittier Scale for Home Rating, 9, 
16; ratings of homes of A and C 
men, 322 

Who's Who: age at listing in, 368 f.; 
listing, as indication of achievement, 
313; listing, as indication of emi- 
nence, 371 ; listings of gifted men and 


Rhodes scholars, 363 f. ; relatives in, 
18 


Wilbur, R. L., ix 

Willoughby, R. К.ж 

Wilson College data, 131, 133, 138 f. 
142, 144 f. 

Witty, P. A., 390, 391 

Wood, B. D., 280, 289, 385 

Woodbury, R. M., 21, 387 

Woods, F. A., 18, 387 

Woods, W. L., 386 

Woodworth questionnaire, 47, 329 

Woodworth-Cady Test of Emotional 
Stability, 52, 59, 62; relation of 
Scores to marital adjustment, 246 

Wyman, Jennie B., x, 40 

Wyman Interest Test, 40 ff., 56, 61, 


246, 375; scores of A and C men, 
329 


Yates, Dorothy H., x, 376, 391 
Yerkes, В. М., xii 


Zyve Test of Scientific Aptitude, 59, 61 
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